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CHAPTER I. 


- A™ what happened to the prince and princess, Cara?” 
“Oh, then of course the prince and princess were married, and 
lived happily ever after.” 

There was a brief silence in the twilight gloom of the hall, till 
presently the fire-logs fell in with a crash and a little shower of sparks 
flew up the wide open chimney, whilst a jet of yellow flame, leaping 
after them, lit up two young faces, pressed close to each other in the 
depths of the same ponderous leathern arm-chair, with a warm and 
ruddy glow. 

Then followed a deep sigh. 

“Oh, how I wish I could be married, Cara !” 

‘“‘ My dear Maggie! at fourteen !” 

“ Well, but it seems so long to wait,—four years till I am eighteen ! 
I suppose one cannot reasonably hope to get married sooner. Four 
years more of lessons and dulness!—and I do so long to be happy! 
Everybody is happy, you know, when they are married: for ever and 
ever,—all the stories end like that, so it must be true. You and papa 
are happy, I suppose. Oh, how I envy you, Cara!” 

There was a quick rustling sound. Little Lady Lee rose hastily 
from the arm-chair and shook out the folds of her pretty silk dress. 

“Silly little girl !’ she said, lightly. ‘‘ You should not talk about 
things you cannot possibly understand.” 

“Oh, but, Cara, I understand very well,” cried Maggie, eagerly. 
“T am quite old enough to know abont—lovers—and things—and that 
people marry because they love one another so much they can’t live 
without each other, and then they are ever so happy always,—ever so 
happy,—as you and papa are, I suppose.” 

“Tf you talk nonsense I shall never tell you any more fairy- 
stories,” said the young step-mother, with a little frown, and then she 
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rang the bell quite sharply. “ How late itis! Why, we haveallowed - 
the fire to get quite low.” And Lady Lee shivered a little. Perhaps 
she was cold. 

Thén came the men-servants with lamps and candles, so that a 
mellow radiance was shed into every corner of the oak-panelled old 
hall, and almost immediately there appeared at the open door-way a 
prim and upright figure clad in black silk, with a white apron, and 
with a curious old-fashioned white mob-cap upon her grizzled locks. 

“ Miss Margaret, you are very late: it is twenty minutes after your 
tea-time, and Mademoiselle is waiting for you in the school-room, and 
-there’s your hands to wash and your hair to brush.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ainslie, it is my fault!” called out Lady Lee, penitently. 
“We were telling fairy-stories, Miss Maggie and I. You must not 
scold her. I forgot how late it was getting.” 

The ex-nurse and housekeeper set her thin lips primly. ; 

“In my late lady’s day unpunctuality was reckoned a waste of 
time in this hotise,” she said, sourly, “and it’s an evil example to set to 
the young, my lady, to waste precious moments the Lord has given us 
to use to His glory in the telling of vain and false tales.” 

Lady Lee colored slightly, but said nothing, and Maggie was hurried 
away. 
Mrs. Ainslie was by no means the least of the trials of Lady Lee’s 
life ; for there is no estimating how much a servant—and more especially 
an old family servant whose position in her master’s house is practically 
unassailable—can do towards embittering the daily life of a young 
mistress anxious indeed to do her duty, but anxious also above all else 
to keep the peace. , 

Mrs. Ainslie resented the appearance of Sir George Lee’s young 
wife at Highdene Castle with all her might and main. The old woman 
had been warmly attached to her master’s first wife, and persisted in 
regarding his second marriage in the most antagonistic light. Cara 
was to her an interloper and a nobody, to be thwarted and harrowed 
in every conceivable way; and thwart and harrow her she did, to the 
very best of her powers. 

She had tried hard in the early days of Lady Lee’s marriage to set 
her step-daughter against her; but Maggie, with the warm enthusiasm 
of youth, would not listen to her old nurse. She proclaimed herself 
Cara’s champion and defender, raved about her beauty, declared her to 
be the dearest and sweetest darling in the world, and poured out at her 
feet all that devotion of worship and adoration which a young girl 
often experiences towards one of her own sex a few years older than 
herself who has gone out of her way to win her childish heart. 

Foiled in her attempt at setting her nursling against her step- 
mother, Mrs. Ainslie began to cherish a bitter jealousy towards her for 
her ascendency over Maggie, and Cara’s daily life was by no. means 
improved by this new element of enmity in the heart of the cruel old 
woman. 

In vain did she try to win her as she had won Maggie,—as she 
had won others,—by gentle words and soft smiles and all that small 
feminine battery of fascination and tactful sweetness than which no 
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one knew better than Cara Lee how to use: Mrs. Ainslie remained 
obdurate and unsoftened. Lady Lee was to her to the end of the 
chapter a stranger and an intruder, or at best a frivolous girl, utterly 
unworthy of the high position to which she had been most unsuitably 
elevated. 

And little Lady Lee’s life was beset with thorns on many sides. 
As she sat on alone after Maggie had left her, still idle and wasting 
her time in spite of Mrs. Ainslie’s exordium, looking dreamily into the 
red fire, it was in truth a very sad face that was framed in by the 
sombre browns of the dark-toned oak panels behind it. And yet two 
years ago, when she had married Sir George, Cara had been as bright 
and gay as she was young and pretty. There had been no unhappy 
little history in Cara’s unmarried life,—no young lover to whom her 
heart was hopelessly given, no sweet and impossible romance upon 
wliich her marriage day had set the seal of an eternal farewell. Neither 
had any worldly and flint-hearted parent forced her to give her hand 
and her fair young self to her rich and elderly wooer. No, there was 
nothing of that sort at all to have saddened the bright face and clouded 
the smooth and happy brow. Cara had given her hand freely and of 
her own accord to Sir George Lee, her father’s old friend, who came 
over so often to call at the unpretending vicarage house ten miles away 
from his own stately domain. 

She was only eighteen, and she had seen nobody and had gone 
nowhere: she was motherless, and lived alone with her old father, and 
no younger wooer than Sir George had ever sought her out or quickened 
her pulses with words and looks of love. 

’ And Sir George Lee was a fine-looking man,—even though he was 
fifty-eight years old,—well set up and well preserved. When he came 
to call at the vicarage, Cara had regarded. him with respect and admira- 
tion, and had colored with pleasure if he went out of his way to address 
a few words to her. 

When her father told her that Sir George wished to make her his 
wife, she could hardly believe her ears that such an honor was vouch- 
safed her by this great man. No thought of his fine old house and 
broad acres came into her mind, of the family diamonds that were 
famous, of the wealth that would become her own by such a union. 
Cara cared for none of these things: all she thought about was the 
great marvel that a man so much older and wiser and cleverer than 
herself should deem her good enough to raise her to his own level. 
The condescension of this wonderful thing filled her with trembling 
astonishment ; and, if the truth must be all told, her vanity was very 
decidedly flattered by his offer. It was with lowered eyes and crimson 
cheeks that she laid her small hand in Sir George’s when he came to 
her for his answer the next day, but she was quite without a shadow 
of doubt or hesitation as she did so. “If you think I am worthy,” 
she had murmured, with shy humility, and then when he drew her 
near to him and kissed her gravely upon the forehead she had added, with 
the sound of tears in her trembling voice, “I will try hard to improve 
myself,—to make myself more fit, to do all I can to please you.” 

It was a very right and proper answer, in Sir George Lee’s opinion ; 
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he was much gratified by this flattering reply, and assured her most 
kindly that she could not fail to be pleasing in his eyes. 

And, indeed, if one came to look from one of this oddly-assorted 
pair of lovers to the other,—from the gray-haired and somewhat stout 
elderly man, whose heavy features were a little coarse and forbidding, 
whose small shrunken eyes had lost the lustre of their youth, and 
whose loose pendulous lips suggested faintly a certain brutal material- 
ism of nature, to the slight small girl by his side, with her wondrous 
cream-tinted skin, rich auburn hair, and the lovely dark eyes that were 
set like shining jewels in the tender flower-like face,—it was small 
wonder indeed that the man should profess himself well satisfied to 
have won such a wife as this. 

The good people of Northshire shook their -heads disapprovingly 
over Cara Thornton’s marriage. ‘They went in their best clothes to 
her wedding, it is true, and sent her many handsome and expensive 
presents, but to each other they called it a shameful traffic of youth 
and purity, blamed her father for mercenary motives, and pitied the 
girl for being made to sacrifice herself so shamelessly. 

“She cannot possibly want to marry the old wretch !” whispered 
the matrons to one another even in the very church, while the ceremony 
was going on. 

“Tt is scandalous that she should sell herself for money at her age !” 
said one. 

“Poor child, so young, so pretty! Her heart must be well-nigh 
breaking,” murmured another. 

Cara deserved neither their censure nor their pity, had they but 
known it. 

No bride ever spoke the solemn words which bound her to the man 
she loved from a fuller heart and with more earnest and devoted pur- 
pose than did Cara Thornton, as she stood in all her wedding finery 
before the altar of her father’s church and swore to love, honor, and 
obey this elderly man by her side, who was so little suited to her, either 
in age or in character. ‘There was a flush upon her cheeks as she spoke 
the words of the service and answered the customary questions,—a flush 
of pride and determination. It was a high privilege, she told herself, 
to be the chosen one of such a man,—an honor to be deemed good 
enough and clever enough to share his life. 

Many a young woman has given herself to an old man under the 
same delusion,—the delusion that age means talent and goodness and 
that the superiority in his years renders him necessarily her superior in 
all else besides. Cara would have been very indignant could she have 
heard those words of pity and compassion from the whispering crowd 
behind her. She wanted no one’s pity,—she, who should be rather an 
object of envy to others less highly favored than herself. 

And during the first year of her married life Lady Lee was per- 
haps fairly happy. Sir George, who, where he chose to display them, 
had the most courtly and polished manners in the world, manners of 
an almost last-century standard of refinement and grace, was at first 
all that could be wished for in his dealings with his young wife. He 
admired her extremely, and took pleasure in indulging her fancies and 
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giving in to her wishes; but after a time his admiration for her began 
to wane, and with it went also the polished charm of his courteous 
manner. He was disappointed in Lady Lee, and his disappointment 
began to show itself in an undisguised and brutal manner. 

Many of his old friends had marvelled at his second marriage. 
Why had such a man given away his liberty for the second time for the 
sake of a girl of eighteen, with no more than her pretty face to recom- 
mend her, and of whom he did not seem to be particularly enamoured ? 

The answer was exceedingly simple. 

Sir George Lee wanted an heir. He wanted it more intensely than 
he had ever wanted anything in his life before. He had that craving 
for a male child to whom to leave his name and his worldly goods 
which becomes with some men a positive passion. His little daughter 
went for nothing in the schemes which were forever haunting his mind. 
He must have a son to reap the benefit of long years of nursing up of 
his property and of judicious improvements on his estates, and, above 
all, a son to carry on the old baronetcy, of which he himself was the 
last representative in the direct male line. 

And, thus intending to marry because he wanted this heir so des- 
perately, his eyes had fallen by chance on the young girl who lived not 
far from his own gates. Her youth and healthful color, her country 
bringing-up and light active form, all seemed to hold out the certain 
promise of the fulfilment of his desire. And so, for that reason and 
for none other, he took to himself Cara Thornton for wife. 

But when the first year and more of their married life had slipped 
" away and he was no nearer to the attainment of his hopes than at the 

first, his kindness and attention to her became turned into anger and 
resentment, and he could no longer hide from her the depth and strength 
of his bitter disappointment. If she was to be childless, he might just 
as well never have married her. 

There came a day when Cara herself realized at last the nature of 
the hold she had had upon her husband’s affections. It was a day of 
cruel disillusionment to her, and it was the beginning of many sad 
things to the young wife. More than two years had now passed away, 
and still there were no hopes of the longed-for heir. Cara had by this 
time fallen into permanent disgrace. Sir George took very little notice 
of her, save to scold or find fault with her; she had not realized his 
purpose, neither did she amuse or interest him in other ways. A 
woman of the world would have'exerted herself to make him forget 
his disappointment by helping him to form new interests and new pur- 
suits. But Cara was not a woman of the world. The injustice of her 
husband’s displeasure chilled her heart and drove her back into herself. 
She had tried to please him and to do her duty by him, and he rewarded 
her with neglect and unkindness, at times indeed with positive harsh- 
ness and brutality. She might, if she had so desired, have spent his 
money freely, gone into society, and entertained his friends: it would 
have pleased his vanity if he could at least have shown off her beauty 
and heard himself complimented upon the possession of such a pretty 
wife. But Cara had been very quietly brought up, and, although in 
the sunshine of wealth and happy domestic life she might easily have 
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warmed into a full appreciation of the pleasures and enjoyments of the 
world, the removal of her husband’s favor made her shrink into her- 
self with an almost morbidly sensitive reluctance for the society of 
strangers. As a matter of fact, she had no heart to be gay and merry ; 
and, moreover, she did not altogether like her husband’s friends. 

Her father, mercifully perhaps for himself, had died during the 
first six months of his daughter’s marriage, so that he never knew 
what a miserable failure that marriage turned out to be. But his death 
removed Cara’s only friend and protector, the only person to whom 
she could ever have spoken of her cares and sorrows; and it was at 
that time that her heart began to turn with all its wealth of love and 
devotion towards her young step-daughter. 

What she would have done without Maggie she could not tell. 
Maggie became her idol: she loved her devotedly and intensely, but 
with a love in which there was no danger of ill results to the child. 
For Cara not only saw in Maggie an object for her own starved affections, 
but also recognized her sacred duty to the child whom circumstances 
had given into her care. To make herself Maggie’s dearest friend 
and companion, and at the same time to watch over her mind and 
disposition, to influence her strongly and rightly, and to render her life 
a good as well as a happy one, became Cara’s most absorbing object 
in life. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Lady Lee was a person with a 
sweet and serious soul, whose fresh nature had been warped and blighted 
but in no way contaminated by the coarse-minded man whom she had 
ignorantly married. If life had but let her alone in the quiet nook 
into which its waves had washed her, she might possibly have continued 


to be the same sad-hearted yet quiet-souled little woman to the very end - 


of her existence. It seemed, indeed, as if a sad monotony, ruffled only 
by a certain amount of neglect and unkindness, and sweetened only by 
the strong affection of one warm-hearted child of fourteen, was all that 
Fate had now in store for her. 

But presently the tide was about to wash her forth from that safe 
and secure harbor, out among the billows of a boisterous ocean, where 
the winds and waves of fate were destined to make a much storm-tossed 
little shuttlecock of the soul of Lady Lee. 





CHAPTER II. 


“IF there is one thing above all others that I hate and detest,” 
said Sir George Lee, as he balanced his glasses on the bridge of his 
nose and fixed his watery eyes through them upon his wife, “ it is 
prejudice, Narrow-minded prejudice,” he repeated, slowly and em- 
phatically, making a pause between the words. 

“T hope I am not narrow-minded, George, or prejudiced,” replied 
Cara, with a nervous little smile: “they are both bad things.” 

Breakfast was going on in the long dining-room at Highdene 
Castle. It was a hunting morning, and Sir George was in pink coat 
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and breeches and top-boots, a costume in which he fancied himself as 
an epitome of the “fine old English gentleman,” and in which, it 
must be admitted, he certainly looked his best. The men-servants 
were handing hot things in silver dishes round the table. Maggie 
and her French governess, known briefly as “ Mademoiselle,” were 
also present. It was obviously impossible for Cara under present cir- 
cumstances to refute the accusation: all she could do was to try to 
turn the point of her husband’s disagreeable remark. 

“T know very little about Mrs. Rushton, I must admit,” she went 
on, lightly. ‘I only said I was sorry she should be coming here.” 

“Exactly,” shouted her lord. ‘And why, pray, are you sorry? 
What is there to be sorry about? Out with it! Let me hear it, 
pray! _ Speak out!” 

He was glaring at her fiercely through his glasses with his blinking 
red-lidded eyes, which to poor Cara were always alarming, for she had 
seen some dreadful things look out of those eyes before now, although 
to an uninterested observer they might have appeared more ludicrous 
than fearful. “ Why are you sorry, pray, Lady Lee?” 

“ Because I don’t like Mrs. Rushton,” answered Cara, in a low 
voice, but bravely, because she was brave at heart, in spite of her youth 
and humility. 

“ No more don’t I!” here called out Maggie, regardless of grammar. 
“‘She’s a beast !” 

“ Maggie!” Two startled eyes of deepest blue opened widely 
reproachful at her, and the child dropped her little defiant face under 
their glance. 

“You will have the goodness to keep your opinions to yourself, 
Miss Maggie, and above all not to frame them upon the narrow-minded 
prejudices of your step-mother,” said her father, cuttingly. Then, 
turning to his wife, he continued, “ Your childish violence finds its 
echo elsewhere, you see. You have seen Mrs. Rushton twice in Lon- 
don, and once at Brighton, I believe. You see for yourself, therefore, 
that your meaningless opposition to my wishes is founded upon preju- 
dice, exactly as I said,—prejudice.” 

“T have no desire to oppose your wishes, George,” Lady Lee 
hastened to say. 

“T am glad to hear it, for Mrs. Rushton is a very old friend of 
mine, and she is coming here to-morrow, and I wish her to be cor- 
dially welcomed to my house. Here is what she says,”—referring to 
the letter in his hand: “ Ahem—er—‘ Dear Sir George—I shall be 
delighted to come on Thursday’—ahem—er”—turning over the page 
rapidly—“‘ you may expect me by the five-twenty train’-—er-er— 
‘kind regards to Lady Lee’—and so on, and so on.” And then Sir 
George folded up the letter rather quickly, and, getting up from his 
chair, deposited it safely in the brightest part of the fire behind his 
back. 

He had, if the truth be told, given a somewhat free translation 
of the letter from his “very old friend ;” for, strictly speaking, Mrs. 
Rushton had written something rather different from what he had read 


out ; 
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“My DEAR OLD Boy,— 

“Of course I’ll be down on Thursday. Delighted to see you again. 
Not quite so much married, I hear, as at first! You were a fool, my 
dear, and I really don’t pity you, though I will do my best to console 
you. I am happy to hear for my own sake, as well as for your own, 
that you have made no rash confidences to her ladyship concerning the 
doings of the past ten years of your wicked widowerhood. Confessions 
are great mistakes always, and had you not been able to reassure me 
on this important point I should certainly not have accepted your 
invitation to come and stay with you. I see no good in putting one’s 
self into a false position. However, as things are, expect me by the 
five-twenty train. Kind regards to Lady L.—or whatever’s the right 
thing. Yours, 

“ RACHEL RusHTon.” 


It was just as well, perhaps, that Sir George consigned this effusion 
quickly to the flames. “Mrs. Rushton is a person,” he said, autocrat- 
ically, standing on the hearth-rug with his back to the fire where her 
letter was swiftly consuming, “a person from whom you will do well 
to take a lesson. A charming and agreeable woman of the world, who 
knows how to take the world as she finds it; that is to say, not too 
seriously,—which is, after all, a very underbred thing to do. You 
might learn many useful things, my dear Cara,” he added, more 
graciously, “from my friend Mrs. Rushton.” 

Cara was. silent. A little scene was forcing itself back upon her 
memory,—an invalid husband drawn up and down in a Bath chair at 
Brighton, alone and sad-eyed, until she herself had gone up to talk 
to him, and the wife, handsome and heartless, surrounded by a crowd ~ 
of men, herself the gayest of the gay, oblivious of the sick man whom 
she had left to solitude or to the tender mercies of strangers. 

Cara was a newly-made wife in those days, burning with an eager 
admiration of all wifely duties, and she was old-fashioned. The little 
scene had lingered in her mind: perhaps, indeed, it had prejudiced 
her, as her husband had implied. 

“Learn to take life lightly,” he went on, dictatorially and a trifle 
sententiously : “it is one of the secrets of a well-ordered existence.” 

Cara listened in silence. Life, certainly, had not presented itself to 
her hitherto under an aspect of lightness. Had she been told to define 
its lessons to one more ignorant of it than herself,—to Maggie, for 
instance,—she would undoubtedly have rather said, “ Learn to take life 
seriously.” 

“It is my wish,” continued Sir George, after a pause, “that Mrs. 
Rushton shall occupy the best room,—the blue room with the dressing- 
room opening out of it. Please inform Mrs. Ainslie that both rooms 
are to be prepared for her.” 

“Yes, George.” Then, after a brief pause, “Is Mr. Rushton 


* coming too?” 


“Mr. Rushton! Good heavens, no. What an extraordinary 
uestion! What should we do with that old cripple here?” 
“T like him,” here interpolated Maggie, with her mouth full of 
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bread and jam. “I like him much better than I like Mrs. Rushton. 
He doesn’t ask interfering questions.” 

“Make haste and finish your breakfast, Maggie,” broke in Cara, 
quickly, “and then you and Mademoiselle can put on your things and 
go and see if you can see anything of the hounds. Make haste, 

ear. 

Mademoiselle hurried her pupil away from her unfinished bread 
and jam, and Sir George, after pausing a moment to scowl savagely at 
his departing daughter, resumed his exordium to his wife : 

“It is my desire that Mrs. Rushton’s visit shall be made agreeable 
to her, and that you show her every proper consideration and _ polite- 
ness.” : 

“Of course I shall do my best to be polite to your guest,” replied 
Cara, dutifully, moving towards the door as she spoke. 

“Don’t go. I have more to say to you. Other guests will also 
arrive on the following day: Colonel Barker, whom you met in town, 
and who is bringing down two hunters; a Mr. Adderley, who is a 
friend of Mrs. Rushton’s as well as of my own; and, lastly, my late 
cousin’s son, young Terence Lee.” 

“ And no other lady save Mrs. Rushton ?” cried Cara, with a little 
dismay, as the vision of many ¢éte-d-tétes with this uncongenial com- 
panion during the absence of the gentlemen flashed through her mind. 

“No other lady. I wish for none other. Mrs. Rushton is a host 
in herself. But I do not think you were quite listening to my last 
words, Cara ?” 

“T beg your pardon, George.” 

“T said that Terence Lee was coming. Do you know who he is?” 

“Your cousin ?” 

“Yes, my cousin; son, that is to say, of my first-cousin David 
Lee, who died last year. To my great disgust, he is also, unfortunately, 
my heir.” 

; And there was no mistaking the angry glare of the red-lidded eyes 
as Sir George enunciated the last two words. 

If Cara had been detected in a theft she could not have felt, or 
indeed have looked, more guilty. She knew very well all that her 
husband implied by that glance of wrathful reproach. 

“My heir,” he repeated, with ominous gravity. “ Highdene, as 
you know, is strictly entailed in the male line; and as, through no 
fault of mine, I am now the last of long generations of men who have 
owned it in unbroken succession from father to son, the old and honored 
title which I bear is doomed to go away from the main line to a 
collateral branch of the family. There seems now every probability 
that Terence Lee, whom, by the way, I have never seen, will inherit 
the baronetcy, together with Highdene. I shall be obliged, of course, 
to leave him enough to keep it up, to the detriment of my own flesh 
and blood,—yourself and Maggie,—for whom I can do but very little 
in the future.” 

“Qh, pray do not speak of that, George,” said Cara, with distress, 
“Indeed, I would rather never think of it.” 

“It is desirable, however, that you should fully understand your 
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position, Lady Lee. That it will not be what it might have been is 
not my fault.” 

And Cara understood perfectly that what he intended to say was 
that the fault was entirely hers, and that, as she had failed in fulfilling 
the object of her existence as his wife, she had only herself to blame 
if she suffered the just punishment of her crime. 

She tried, poor child, to turn the subject from this terrible and oft- 
repeated theme. 

“And this Mr. Terence Lee? You have never seen him, you 
say ? 

“Never. I have never hitherto wanted to see him. But I am 
now forced,—forced, I say,—much against my inclinations, to regard 
him as my ‘heir and to show him some kind of recognition, It is not, 
as you may suppose, agreeable to me at all, for his position is built 
upon the utter downfall of my own fondest hopes.” And then there 
was a meaning pause, and an acid look which said, plainly, “ for which 

ou are responsible.” 

“What is he? in the army ?” faltered Cara. 

“TI know nothing about him. No, I don’t suppose he is in the 
army: the army nowadays is a profession for rich men, and his father 
was a pauper. I really have not inquired what his status in life has 
been. But for the future he will have to be treated as my heir. Mrs. 
Ainslie had better be told to give him a room suitable to his position ; 
she must also be forewarned about the necessary preparations for an 
increased party in the house. Be good enough to see that she orders 
more abundant and recherché dinners than usual. Mrs. Rushton likes 
kickshaws, made dishes, and so forth. Mrs. Ainslie had better submit 
the menus to me when she has consulted the cook on the subject. I 
have now explained all my wishes: kindly see _ they are —_— 
out.” . 

Cara breathed anew: she felt herself to be ieclen at last. Sir 
George’s hunter stood at the door, and she escaped to fulfil his orders. 

But Lady Lee was fast. set betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 
From Sir George’s covert reproaches and unpalatable exordiums she 
fled only to the chilling sneers and scarcely veiled impertinences of the 
old: housekeeper. 

“ You will have the goodness, my lady, to leave all these — 
ments to me,” said Mrs. Ainslie, interrupting the flow of Sir Geor, 
orders and directions which Cara was proceeding to repeat for 
benefit. “TI quite understand my duty to Sir George and how > 
receive his guests. I don’t want nobody interfering in my business 
and explaining to me what is necessary to be done. It is not the first 
time Highdene Castle has been filled with visitors, my lady. There’s 
no occasion for you to mix yourself up with it.” 

* But, Mrs. Ainslie, your master told me that I was to speak to 
you,’ ’ cried poor Cara, with tears in her eyes. “I am sure I don’t 
want to interfere, but Sir George desired me to speak to you,—more 
especially about this young Mr. Lee who is wa and who is——” 

“Tut, tut! you needn’t tell me, my lady! I know all about Mr. 
Terence Lee, having served in this family long before you were born, 
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and my mother and my grandmother before me. Mr. Terence is poor 
Mr. David’s only son,—the younger branch, but a true-born Lee,— 
and to such I know how to do my duty, I hope, without asking those 
as come here all of a sudden and takes upon themselves to give orders 
to them as knows their own place and keeps to it.” 

Cara beat a hasty retreat: she had no power to fight with Mrs. 
Ainslie or to put down her insolence. Once in the early days of her 
married life she had complained to her husband of the woman’s 
manner to her, but Sir George had given but a careless answer ; 

“T am afraid you must learn to keep the peace with Mrs. Ainslie, 
my dear. She is an old and trusted servant, and is truly devoted to 
my interests.” 

So Lady Lee found her only refuge in silence and in flight. If 
Maggie were present she would fly at her old nurse like a little wild- 
cat, but that served only to widen the breach still more between the 
old woman and her master’s wife, for she bitterly resented Maggie’s 
partisanship of her step-mother. 

Mrs. Rushton, the first of the expected visitors to the Castle, duly 
made her appearance on the following day at the time appointed. 
Sir George was in the house to receive her; he came back early from 
his day’s shooting on purpose. He welcomed her in the hall, and then 
led her with considerable empressement of manner into the drawing- 
room, where Cara and Maggie awaited them. 

Mrs. Rushton was a very handsome and well-preserved woman of 
eight-and-thirty, who scarcely looked her age. She was dark and tall, 
and her figure was a remarkably fine one. She was handsomely dressed 
in a velvet cloak deeply trimmed with Russian sable, and altogether 
she made a very striking and imposing figure. 

She greeted Cara effusively, taking her hand into hers and kissing 
her upon both cheeks. 

“‘ My dear child, how well you look! how fresh and charming !— 
It is evident that matrimony agrees with her,—eh, Sir George ?” 

Sir George smiled a little sheepishly, and Cara, somewhat taken 
aback by the warmth of her visitor’s greeting, murmured some un- 
intelligible reply as she led her to an arm-chair by the fire and 
questioned her concerning her taste in tea. 

“ And little Maggie, too!” cried Mrs. Rushton, gayly ; “ grown out 
of all knowledge, I declare. Have you been good lately, Maggie?” 

“Not very. Have you?” was Maggie’s reply, as she submitted 
herself to Mrs. Rushton’s embraces. 

“Oh, you funny child !” cried the lady. “You are so sharp and 
clever! I do like that brusque candor of yours. She is quite a 
— is your daughter, Sir George. You must be very proud of 

er. 

“I wish she’d learn to hold her tongue now and then,” growled 
the proud father ; and then he hastened to divert his guest’s attention 
from Maggie’s peculiarities by questioning about her journey and 
about mutual friends and their doings. 

Meanwhile Cara brought her her tea and relieved her of her heavy 
cloak, and Mrs, Rushton lay back in her arm-chair in the glow of the 
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warm firelight and looked exceedingly handsome as she gazed unutter- 
able things up into her host’s face, while Sir George became once more 
for her benefit the preux chevalier of delightful and courteous manner 
which he had been in Cara’s fond fancy during the early days of his 
courtship and marriage. . 

She saw it all now with eyes from which the scales had fallen for- 
ever. He was no fine and cultured gentleman, this man of ancient 
lineage whom she had married: that was only the outer raiment worn 
for the benefit of the world. When he was at home and had taken 
off that shining garment and hung it up on the wall, he was nothing 
but a coarse-minded, ill-tempered boor, not a whit more refined than 
John Hodge who followed the plough across his own fields, or Joseph 
Clod who sat drinking his week’s wages away on Saturday night in 
the bar of the “Lee Arms” and then went home to kick his wife if 
she ventured to disagree with him. 

Cara knew all about Sir George now, and his pretty manners and 
graceful little speeches did not take her in any longer. She was saying 
to herself sadly, as she sat apart by her tea-table, while her husband 
hung over Mrs. Rushton’s chair and whispered sweet and pleasant 
things into her ear, that, alas, she could honor him no longer, and that 
it was impossible for her to love him, but that she could still obey him. 
That alone was left to her. 

“And I will obey him,” she thought. “If I have made an 
unhappy mistake and he is hard to me, that is no reason why I should 





. not do my duty to him, and I will do it, always, to my life’s end.” 


These are, I’ am aware, very old-fashioned ideas indeed in these 
advanced days of female emancipation and independence, of “ New 
Women,” and of a general scrimmage on the part of the soft sex to - 
push itself out of the place for which God Almighty created it; but 
then little Lady Lee was an old-fashioned woman,—there are plenty 
of us still left, thank God !—and she had the old-fashioned ideas con- 
cerning gentleness and wifely duty, and that “ornament of a meek 
spirit” which a good old-fashioned Book has told us is woman’s chief 
glory. “Little fool!” you will perhaps exclaim, madam. No; let 
me assure you that Lady Lee was by no means a fool : she had a strong, 
brave spirit, albeit a pure one; and if you will read on to the end of 
her story you will see that when the time of temptation comes she will 
not be found wanting in true heroism and nobleness of heart. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE first time that Terence Lee saw his elderly cousin’s young 
wife, he was standing in the hall with his back to the great fireplace, 
thinking what a jolly old place it was, and how extraordinarily lucky 
he was, after all the knocking about he had had in life, to be able to 
look forward to becoming its master. He, together with the two other 
gentlemen who had been invited to the house, had arrived at it very 
shortly before the dressing-bell rang. After a brief greeting to his 
two older guests, Sir George had desired the butler to show them to 
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their respective rooms, and had requested the younger man to follow 
him for a few moments into his private sitting-room. Somewhat sur- 
prised at the formality of this unusual proceeding, Terence had been 
still more astonished at what had taken place during this momentous 
interview. 

“T wish you to understand, Terence, the reasons which have led to 
your being invited to my house,” Sir George had said to him, with a 
certain solemnity, as soon as they were both seated in the library ; and 
Terence, who was not in the least solemn, exclaimed with heartiness,— 

“The best and kindest of reasons, I am sure, Sir George. I think 
it most good of you to go out of your way to make my acquaintance.” 

Sir George waved his hand, as though to brush away all such trivial 
misconceptions. 

“Not at all: you fail to apprehend me. I have asked you to my 
house for no personal reasons whatever. I know nothing about you, 
and should not have invited you here or desired to make your acquaint- 
ance from any motives of mere kindness. You come here, young man, 
simply and solely because I am compelled by circumstances to regard 
you as my heir.” 

“Sir,” and the young man colored, “I assure you that whatever 
natural hopes I may have at one time entertained upon this subject 
have been entirely dispelled and laid aside by your second marriage. 
Since I heard of that most happy event—which I must say I always 
considered to be a highly likely contingency—no thought of my own 
ulterior advantage has ever crossed my mind; and I give you my word, . 
sir, that I drank your health on your wedding day with the utmost 
heartiness in the world.” 

“You talk like a boy, Terence, and like a very ignorant one. 
Kindly listen to me. The marriage of which you speak has turned 
out a failure.” 

Terence Lee stared. “I am truly sorry,” he murmured, at length. 
“T always heard that the present Lady Lee was both young and 
charming.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” retorted the older man, testily. 
“ What I mean is that Lady Lee has failed to fulfil the hopes with which 
I married her. She is, in short, childless, and is likely to remain so.” 

Then young Terence laughed. He could not look at the subject 
in a tragic light. 

“Oh, don’t you believe it, sir. You will have a large family yet 
before you have been married many more years; and I, for one, shall 
be delighted at it.” 

Sir George was icily polite. “It is kind of you to say so, but you 
must allow me to be the best judge,” he replied. ‘‘ Meanwhile, you 
have come to this house as my acknowledged heir. I do not know 
how your life has been hitherto spent——” 

“ Not disreputably, at any rate,” broke in the young man, quickly 
and frankly. “I have knocked about a good deal, it is true: I have 
done a bit of writing, a bit of painting, a bit of journalism ; I was 
special correspondent to a daily paper in the last African war. Then I 
went over to America and picked up a living in odd ways there for a year 
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or so. Latterly I’ve been connected with a wine business, getting a 
small commission on orders I brought,—a poor game, I find; in fact, 
sir, I’ve done but little good, I fear, yet I think I may honestly say 
that I have at least done no harm. My hands are clean, and I have 
never set them to do any job unworthy of my name and birth.” 

“Well, well, all that is at an end now, Terence. I intend to give 
you a suitable allowance, so that you can have your rooms in town, or 
make your head-quarters here, as you like.” 

‘Sir George, you really overwhelm me,” faltered the young fellow, 
who could scarcely believe his ears. ‘“ Had you not better wait——” 

“There is nothing to wait for. Should I by any miracle have a 
son, you will, of course, understand that the circumstances would be 
entirely altered. But, as things are, you are bound to inherit my title 
and house, and you will find at my death that there is a sufficient in- 
come to keep up the place. Meanwhile I wish you to be placed above 
the necessity of earning your living. I shall expect you, in short, to 
lead the life which my son, had I had one, would have led. You shoot, 
I suppose, and hunt ?” 

“‘ Whenever I can get the chance,” answered the young man, laugh- 
ingly. “In fact, I have brought my gun——” 

“ And there are plenty of horses for you in the stables,” said Sir 
George. And this practically ended the interview. 

Sir George, who with all his faults was a very liberal man in money 
matters, never did things in a niggardly spirit, and grudged no outlay 
which he considered to be desirable and suitable to his position. Having 
settled a few more preliminaries with his young guest, he conducted 
him up-stairs to his room, where Terence found a valet specially told 
off to serve him engaged in unpacking his portmanteau and laying out 
his dress clothes upon the bed. All this time he had not set his eyes 
upon Lady Lee, and, truth to say, he was so taken up with -his own 
wonderful good fortune, and his delight in the immediate prospects of 
unlimited shooting and hunting, to say nothing of the allowance whose 
very liberal figure had been actually mentioned to him, that he entirely 
forgot the wife whose remissness in the one essential point of her wifely 
duties was the indirect cause of his improved prospects, and whom her 
husband had consequently stigmatized as “a failure.” 

And then, as he stood upon the hearth-rug in the hall where Sir 
George’s guests usually assembled before dinner, Terence suddenly 
looked up and saw Lady Lee coming down the wide oak staircase. 

They were all laughing and talking together, he and old Colonel 
Barker and Mrs. Rushton, who was resplendent in ruby velvet and 
glistening diamonds, and Mr. Adderley, a sallow-faced man of fifty or 
so with a thick black moustache and a somewhat dissipated appearance, 
and Sir George himself, who was in a good temper and had donned 
his best manners, when last of all the young mistress of the house 

appeared above them upon the staircase. 
Then Terence looked up and saw her for the first time. A small 
girlish figure, in rustling sheeny silk that had something of the shim- 
mer of mother-of-pearl in its soft changeful tones, with some fine lace 
about her white shoulders and a string of pearls tightly clasped about 
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her slender girlish throat. There was something so very young and 
child-like about her, in spite of the richness of her dress, that Terence 
experienced a curious sense of bewilderment. He noticed her youth 
long before he noticed her beauty. He had been told, indeed, that his 
cousin’s new wife was a young woman, but he had not expected to find 
her such a girl as this. Just behind her came Maggie, in a high white 
muslin frock, with her mane of yellow hair down her back; and he 
noticed that Maggie was nearly as tall as her step-mother : they looked 
like sisters. What had made her marry a gray-haired old roué of sixty ? 
Had that sweet-faced girl cared so much for his money? or had she 
been forced into it by her parents,—poor little thing ? 

He found himself shaking hands with her with a strange new sense 
of interest and compassion. He felt secretly ashamed, as he looked at 
her, of his own exultation over his new-found position. What business 
had he to come here, with his riotous hopes, to trample upon the sensi- 
bilities of this girl whose husband had called her “a failure” ? 

Then ‘the upturned pathetic blue eyes met the sunny warmth of the 
brown ones,—are any eyes ever so full of sunshine as brown ones ?— 
and all at once in the magic of that glance there was established betwixt 
the two that free-masonry of youth and of mutual attraction which 
some have called “ magnetism” and some “ affinity,” but which, call it 
what you will, is a better augury of true friendship and sympathy than 
anything else in the whole world. 

Yet there was no time now for more: dinner was announced. Sir 
George led the way with Mrs. Rushton, Colonel Barker offered his arm 
to Cara, and the two other men followed each other to the dining- 
room, whilst Maggie vanished in the direction of the library. 

At dinner Cara sat between the two elder men. Colonel Barker 
was an old soldier who had been through the Mutiny and half a dozen 
Afghan: frontier wars ; he had a very red face, and white hair, and a 
moustache that bristled straightly and aggressively from his face, and 
a thin and wiry frame, which still peceiienialty enabled him to 
ride light-weight horses—and to ride them uncommonly well—across 
country. 

Cara exerted herself to do her duty as hostess. Colonel Barker 
was not difficult to get on with, and he was not quite a stranger to her: 
she had met him in London soon after her marriage. He liked to sit 
near a hostess who was so young and pretty, and above all he appre- 
ciated a well-cooked dinner from the bottom of his heart. 

“Excellent soup! Excellent!” he exclaimed, with satisfaction, as 
he wiped his moustache after the last spoonful, and then he settled his 
glasses on to the bridge of his prominent red nose and proceeded to 
examine the menu card before him with devout and serious attention. 
“Ah! very good. A well-chosen dinner; and, judging from that 
soup, it will be well cooked. Clear soup is the crucial test of cookery, 
the earnest of all other culinary triumphs. A careful study of this 
menu, my dear Lady Lee, almost leads me to hope that this dinner 
is the work of the same great artist that I remember in this house 


of old.” 
“Oh, yes, of course; George has had the same cook for years,” 
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replied Cara, smiling, it is true, but altogether uninterested in the sub- 
ject, for was not the clean-cut profile of young Terence Lee beyond 

im a far more interesting object to her than these gastronomical de- 
lights which possessed the soul of her material-minded old neighbor ? 
“ Why should there be any change?” 

“ Ah, you are a wise woman, Lady Lee. Why, indeed? But I 
have so often found that new wives make clean sweeps of old insti- 
tutions. To tell you the truth, I expected to find everything new at 
Highdene.” 

“Oh, but you won’t find anything altered at all, Colonel Barker. 
I am the only new thing here,” replied Cara, pleasantly. 

“Indeed ’ And then, whether by chance or on purpose he knew 
not, Colonel Barker found that his eyes strayed towards his host. Sir 
George was leaning across the corner of the table towards Mrs, Rush- 
ton, who had bent her head forward to catch something he was saying 
to her almost in a whisper. The attitude was suggestive of intimacy. 
Something indefinable made Colonel Barker glance quickly back to the 
young wife’s face by his side. 

“So I perceive: nothing seems to be altered,” he said, with a little 
curious significance in his tone; but Cara’s eyes met his with innocent 
frankness. 

“T should never have wished to make sweeping changes in Sir 
George’s household,” she went on, unconsciously : “it would not have 
pleased him at all to lose his old servants for any foolish whim of 
mine. It is better, I think, for a new wife to accommodate herself to 
the circumstances of her husband’s past life.” 

“Ts it possible that she has heard the old story about that woman 
and her husband ?” thought the old fellow, who had the gossip of the 
past five-and-twenty years at his finger-ends, still looking at her 
curiously. “If she knows, it is a scandal that the other should be 
here. No,” he added suddenly to himself, “she does not know. I'd 
stake my existence on it. With that child face it is impossible. What 
ashame of George Lee! Pray heaven no one may ever enlighten her !” 

The child face was turned away from him now to answer some 
remark of her left-hand neighbor ; Colonel Barker was hard of hear- 
ing, and he did not catch the words, but from the sudden pink color 
that flushed Lady Lee’s cheeks he guessed pretty well that some com- 

liment more broad than delicate had aroused her just indignation. 
She drew herself up a little proudly, and her lip quivered. 

“ Adderley at his old games again,” thought Colonel Barker. 
“What a coarse brute it is, to be sure! He would never go down 
with London women if it were not for his money !”—“ Don’t mind 
that fellow, Lady Lee,” he said, aloud, nodding across the table at the 
offender. “ Nobody pays any attention to his naughty speeches: it’s 
just his way, you know: he means no harm,” he added, in a lower 
voice. 

Cara felt rather than saw her husband’s eye upon her: the sweet 
childish face of distress and annoyance changed quickly, and she was 
vaguely consoled by Colonel Barker’s words. She smiled, and began 
to talk to him of the next day’s shooting. 
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“T must try to be sensible,” she thought. But that dinner-hour 
was pain and grief to her. Later, however, there were compensations. 
A little party of three forgathered in a far-away corner of the lon 
drawing-room about a small table on which were a chess-board aa 
some ninepins and counters. It was the last new round game to which 
Maggie had lost her heart. Presently from that cosy corner there 
arose happy bursts of merry laughter as the three young heads bent 
close together over the game. What that particular game was called 
I do not profess to know, nor what were the rules and ordinances of 
it. That there were dice to be rattled in dice-boxes, and a great 
deal of capturing of each other’s ninepins and of forcible seizure 
of each other’s ivory counters, and a great deal of laughter over the 
proceedings, is certain. It was, in fact, decidedly a noisy game; but 
it was all utterly and delightfully foolish with the folly which only 
young hearts can truly enjoy. Far away on the other side of the hall, 
Colonel Barker and Mr. Adderley were playing a desultory game of 
billiards, and the click of the balls onal faintly and rhythmically 
through the open doors that intervened. At the other end of the 
great drawing-room Sir George and Mrs. Rushton sat in two deep 
arm-chairs drawn close up to each other and exchanged confidences in 
lowered voices. Once, at a louder outburst than usual from the trio 
in the corner, Sir George lifted his head quickly with an angry frown, 
and an impatient exclamation broke from him. 

“This is intolerable!” he said, and made as though he would rise 
from his place. 

Mrs. Rushton laid a large cool hand upon his sleeve : a well-shaped 
hand it was, with taper fingers that were covered with rings. ‘ Let 
them be,” she murmured : “ it’s the best thing in the world.” Then, 
after a brief pause, she said, quietly and with apparent inconsequence, 
“So it was a mistake, George !” 

Sir George shrugged his shoulders. “ How was I to tell? Any- 
how, you need not reproach me: I am punished enough, God knows.” 
And he looked her fully in the face. 

Mrs. Rushton laughed softly, and her hand that had dropped from 
his sleeve made an intangible gesture towards the group in the corner. 

“Nature,” she said, as though laying down an axiom of life,— 
‘Nature has a way of righting these little mistakes; that is to say,” 
she added, with a significant glance towards the players in the distance, 
“if one is only wise enough to give her time.” 

Then the eyes of the two met. Mrs, Rushton smiled,—it was a 
cool, cruel smile, one of those smiles which curl the lips but never rise 
into the eyes,—and Sir George muttered a word below his breath. 
“You are a wicked devil, Rachel,” he said, half in jest, half in earnest, 
“but you are a witch for all that.” 

“ Tt is not witchery ; it is only wisdom,” she answered, softly, leaning 
a little towards him over the arm of her chair. Under cover of the 
dim half-lit room George Lee’s fingers rested for a brief moment with 
a caressing gesture upon the smooth whiteness of Mrs. Rushton’s bare 


arm. 
And all the time the game in the corner went on, and the fun 
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waxed fast and furious, till at last it was all brought to an untimely 
end by the remorseless Angel of Time. For the clock in the hall 
struck half-past nine, and to Maggie half-past nine was the knell of 
fate, for if she did not wish good-night and hasten away ere the last 
echo of the half-hour had died away, then Mrs. Ainslie was wont, 
company or no company, to appear in the door-way to fetch her to bed, 
—a humiliation which Maggie felt she would rather die than undergo 
in the presence of strangers. 

“ Good-night, Terry,” she cried, jumping up.and holding out her 
hand to her new cousin. 

“My dear Maggie,” murmured Cara, reprovingly, “Mr. Lee will 
not like you to address him so familiarly, I am sure.” 

‘Indeed but ‘Mr. Lee’ will,” replied the young man, smilingly ; 
“in fact, if you either of you call me anything but Terry again I 
shall quarrel with you both: I am always ‘Terry’ to my friends.— 
Good-night, Maggie. I must have my revenge to-morrow night, 
remember.” 

“ Won’t you call me Terry also?” he asked softly of Cara after the 
child had gone, and whilst they two were engaged in putting away the 
counters and the cards. 

“Oh, yes, if you would like it,” answered Lady Lee, quite simply, 
and without any embarrassment whatever. She was standing by the 
table, fitting the sliding lid into the wooden box. 

“Sit down again and call me so, then,” said Terry, making room 
for her on the divan by his side. ‘ You and I are going to be friends, 
are we not ?—real friends? We are cousins by marriage, I suppose, 
and then we are both young. Nobody wants you just now, Lady 
Lee: the old fogies are all quite happy together. Oh!’ coloring a 
little, “ perhaps I ought not to call my cousin George a fogy, as he is 
your husband.” 

But Cara was not offended : she only laughed and sat down beside 
him. No, no one else wanted her; they had their stories and their 
little scandals, their reminiscences of good old days of their past, in 
which she and Terry had no part; these two had no memories to go 
back upon, for life was all before them, but there is a free-masonry in 
youth, as Terry had said, and they were young; and so she sat down 
again and talked to him gladly ; and they found a great deal to say to 
each other. 





CHAPTER IV. 


For a whole fortnight little Lady Lee was blissfully happy. She 
had never, in point of fact, been so happy in her life before ; and yet 
it all came about so naturally and so simply that it did not occur to 
her to put the fact into plain words even to herself. It only seemed 
to her that the presence of these visitors, whose advent she had dreaded 
so much, had brought a welcome variety into her life, and that instead 
of disliking their visit she was enjoying it very much. She did not, 
indeed, specify even in the innermost recesses of her mind which one 
of her visitors it was for whose sake her step had grown lighter, her 
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eyes had learnt to shine more brightly, and her cheek had assumed a 
rosier tinge, or why it was that she went to sleep with sweet and happy 
dreams, and woke up to a new day with a welcoming ring of gladness 
in her heart. If there was a mystery in these things, she preferred 
not to fathom it. 

Yet she must certainly have been well aware that it was not Mrs. 
Rushton who had added to the enjoyment of her life, nor yet Colonel 
Barker nor Mr. Adderley. Of her lady guest, indeed, Cara saw but 
little, and that little had not served in any way to remove her vague 
dislike and distrust. Mrs. Rushton devoted herself exclusively to her 
host ; she rode with him, drove with him, walked with him, and Lady 
Lee was very thankful to have her thus taken off her hands. On the 
occasions when she and Mrs. Rushton were perforce left together by 
the exigencies of sport or custom, the elder lady exhausted herself 
in expressions of affection and admiration towards her young hostess, 
blandishments which did not win upon Cara in the very least. Maggie, 
who was a sharp child, saw through Mrs. Rushton as well as she did. 

“She is only gammoning you, Cara: don’t you believe in her,” 
the child warned. “She blinks her eyes at you like pussy when she 
has been stealing the milk.” 

“T don’t suppose Mrs. Rushton has been stealing,” laughed Cara, 
“but I think she is a little insincere.” Yet Mrs. Rushton’s insincerity 
did not trouble her very much. Mrs. Rushton neither made nor marred 
her happiness, Nor yet, certainly, had Mr. Adderley or Colonel Barker 
anything to do with it. The former gentleman, having startled his 
hostess by one or two of his best stories, which were sufficiently broad 
to bring the blood in a rush to her cheeks and the indignation in a flame 
into her eyes, had settled it in his own mind that Lady Lee was not 
sufficiently “up to date” to be worth talking to. 

“A stupid, old-fashioned little thing,” he thought, contemptuously, 
“ without an idea in her head. What could have induced old George 
Lee to marry an ingénue?” 

Now, Colonel Barker, on the contrary, was distinctly her friend, 
and Cara felt at her ease with the fatherly old soldier. She liked him, 
and he liked her; but then he liked his dinner much better than he 
had ever liked a woman in his life: moreover, Cara was twenty-two, 
whereas Colonel Barker was sixty. And there is a very wide divergence 
in sympathetic approaches between these two ages. 

If therefore Cara had cared to analyze to herself the causes of that 
bubbling spring of new happiness within her, there would have clearly 
been left to her but one thing. She did not, however, force the sub- 
ject home into her own heart. Had she done so, the one thing left to 
her would have been undoubtedly—Terry. 

Now, Terry had accommodated himself to the new surroundings 
of his life with a wonderful and happy celerity. He dropped into his 
place at Highdene quite naturally and as though he had been born to 
it. He had a sunny temper, a large reserve fund of boyish enthusiasm, 
and the most pliant and adaptable disposition in the world. Before 
the end of a week, however, as he was by no means a fool, one or two 
things had begun to impress themselves upon his mind. Some of the 
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glamour with which he had at first invested Sir George Lee, and 
which had been conjured up by his gratitude for his generous attitude 
towards himself, had begun to pale and fade away. He began to see 
his elderly cousin, not as he seemed to be to outsiders, but as he really 
was. It was borne in upon him that both as a father and as a 
husband he was altogether selfish and heartless, and that he was sys- 
tematically unjust and ungenerous to his wife. A doubt, indeed, crept 
little by little into his mind as to whether he was not even worse than 
this; and with all the eagerness of a warm and chivalrous nature Ter- 
ence Lee instinctively sided with the young wife who seemed to him to 
be so little appreciated by the man in all the world who should have 
set her value the highest. And yet there was nothing tangible, nothing 
that could be put into words, no plea upon which he could take up her 
cause and fight her battles. Only, it was in the air, as it were, that 
her husband neglected and despised her, and that she was left to drift 
into the background of his life. 

‘Once, indeed, coming suddenly into the library after breakfast, he 
found Cara in-tears and overheard a few angry words from Sir George. 
As he stood abashed and hesitating on the threshold, prepared to beat 
an instantaneous retreat, his cousin laughed lightly and bade him 
enter. - 

“Come in, come in, Terry: it’s nothing to be afraid of. Have you 
never seen a woman cry before? They cry for everything under the 
sun, my boy, as you'll find out when you get a wife of your own; they 
cry for the moon, and for a pricked finger, or for pure cussedness, if 
there’s nothing else to cry for.” 

Long before this speech was over, Cara had fled from the room, and 
Terry was so upset by the sight of her distress that he had forgotten 
the object of his intrusion. 

When next he met Lady Lee, at luncheon, some hours later, she 
had banished all traces of tears, and her face was serene and calm as 
usual ; yet he could not help fancying that there was a little glitter of 
defiance in her bright eyes as she looked at him, as though she would 
have said to him, in wifely pride, “Mention it at your peril!” He 
was much too wise 4 young man to venture upon such a dangerous 
proceeding, although perchance the dog-like brown eyes may have 
a? expressed something of the regret for her which was in his 

eart. 
Yet Cara resented even that mute and respectful evidence of sym- 
pathy. “What business has he to look at me as if he was sorry for 
me ?”’ she said to herself, angrily and unreasonably. “Am I the sort 
of wife who goes about complaining of her husband to other men and 
enlisting their sympathies with her domestic difficulties? I am not a 
Mrs.: Rushton, anyhow !” she added, contemptuously, with a glance of 
scorn towards that lady, a fragment of whose conversation was just 
then wafted to her ears. 

“Tt’s so hard on me,” she heard her say to Sir George, “to be 
hampered with a husband like Charles, a man who can go nowhere and. 
do nothing, and who takes no sort of interest in anything on earth but 


nasty old mummies——” 
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And then Lady Lee uplifted her voice : 

. “But Mr. Rushton is the greatest of living authorities, is he not, 
upon ancient Egypt? I have read his book with so much interest. 
One review said of it that it was the most valuable book on Egyptology 
that has ever yet been written.” 

There was a little awkward pause. For a moment Sir George 
looked angry; then he laughed, and said, “ Dear me, Cara! what a 
singular outburst of erudition!” and Mrs. Rushton laughed too, dis- 
agreeably and a little viciously. 

“ Ah, my dear, what a pity Mr. Rushton didn’t marry you instead 
of me! I am quite thrown away upon him, you see. Ancient Egypt 
only bores me insufferably, while apparently you would have enjoyed 
the mummies.” Cara bit her lip and felt abashed and mortified, and 
heartily wished that she had held her tongue, whilst Terry sat by with 
a raging heart, wishing that he knew how to annihilate Mrs. Rushton, 
wishing that he dared take up the cudgels for Lady Lee, and wishing 
above all that he had read Mr. Rushton’s book about Egypt, so that he: 
might speak up and swear it to be the finest and greatest book in the 
world. 

Vain wishes, all of them. 

And Cara was saying to herself, with deep humiliation, “Silence is 
golden. To speak even with a generous motive and from a sense of 
justice is an error. Another time I will hold my tongue.” 

She was learning something every day. When Mrs. Rushton put 
her hand affectionately on her shoulder as they left the luncheon-table 
and called her a “dear warm-hearted enthusiastic little thing,” Cara 
only smiled faintly and vaguely. “Ah, what it is to be young, my 
dear!” added the older woman, with a sigh. “It is so beautiful of 
you to read a dull fat book and then to elevate its author into a hero 
for having written it. At your age, Cara, I used to do exactly the 
same. But, alas for hero-worship! it has never been known to sur- 
vive the soul-debasing ceremony of marriage. But I see Sir George is 
ready to take me out driving. I must run away quickly and put on 
my things.” And with a smile and a wave of the hand Mrs, Rushton 
vanished up the staircase. 

“That is the most good-hearted and sweet-tempered woman in the 
world,” said Sir George, looking admiringly after her retreating figure. 
“Tt is not many women, let me tell you, Lady Lee, who would have 
forgiven the impertinence of your remark at lunch with so much gener- 
osity and savoir-faire. Another time I must request you to refrain 
from snubbing my friends.” 

“ Snubbing !” Cara repeated, in astonishment. “Do you call it 
snubbing a woman to express admiration for her husband’s talent ? 
Why, she ought to be proud to belong to such a clever man as Mr. 
Rushton ; she ought to have been pleased to hear him praised.” 

“Tut, tut!” Sir George interrupted, impatiently. “You have 
no idea how middle-class all these copy-book sentiments sound, my 
dear child. Pray leave the cardinal virtues alone; they are perfectly 
ma to us all, I assure you, and do not require your advocacy in 
the least. 
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“T really despair of ever turning Lady Lee into anything present- 
able,” he said a few minutes later to Mrs. Rushton, as he was driving 
. her down the long avenue in his mail phaeton with the five-hundred- 
guinea pair of stepping horses which were his pride and delight in 
front of him. “ Her ignorance and provincialism are positively mad- - 
dening.’ 

Mrs. Rushton gave a little laugh: she would have been less than 
human if she had not laughed, seeing how bitterly and deeply she had 
resented his marriage. 

“‘ My dear fellow, why were you such a fool ?” she answered, with 
a careless shrug of her shoulders. 

“A fool to marry? We need not go over the old ground again, 
need we?” he answered, a little savagely. “I suppose you will say 
now that it only serves me right. I dare say it does, though you 
know very well why I married; but commend me to a woman for 
sympathy.” 

“You need not have married an ingénue,” said Mrs. Rushton, 
making‘a little pause before the last word, as though she could, if she 
had chosen, have applied a more appropriate epithet to Lady Lee. 

“T wish to goodness you would take her in hand and lick her into 
shape,” Sir George went on; “teach her to behave like other people, 
to take reasonable views of life, and to drop high-flown ideas about 
conjugal duty and domestic bliss: it is all so oppressively out of date, 
you know.” 

“Tt certainly smacks of the parsonage somewhat. But if a man 
of the world goes out of his way to marry a country parson’s daugh- 
ter, what else but innocence and old-fashioned ideas of virtue can he 
expect ?” 

“Yet some parsons’ daughters have been known to learn the ways 
of the world with remarkable celerity,” he laughed; “but Cara will 
learn nothing.” 

“Don’t despair. I will encourage her in her flirtation with young 
Terence Lee; that will teach her something.” 

“ What can you possibly mean?” Sir George exclaimed, rounding 
quickly on his companion. “Cara is incapable of a flirtation: it isn’t 
in her. 

Then again Mrs. Rushton laughed, softly and mockingly. 

“Oh, don’t you be too sure of that, my dear fellow. Cara has 
probably never yet been tempted to flirt. If I mistake not, the temp- 
tation will come to her before very long, and you will see then how 
quickly she will learn things.” 

For some minutes Sir George Lee looked straight in front of him 
and answered nothing. There was, moreover, a thunder-cloud upon 
his brow, for the heart of man is truly inscrutable. 

“‘ What is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose,” Mrs. Rushton 
vulgarly remarked, and as she said the homely words she edged herself 
up a little nearer to her charioteer, so that her arm pressed ye aap te f 
against the sleeve of his driving-coat. “Eh, George?” she added, 
with a side glance up into his face. 

“T wish to God I had never set eyes on you!” said Sir George, 
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rudely and somewhat irrelevantly. At which Mrs. Rushton laughed 
again, a little triumphantly this time. For Mrs. Rushton knew her 
man, and she said to herself as the phaeton bowled merrily along 
through the keen sweet country air, “ On revient toujours d ses premiers 
* amours! and I shall be very much surprised if I don’t get my dia- 
monds again on my next birthday, just as in the old days. He is quite 
out of conceit with the new toy, and, as there is no heir, all may yet 
be as it used to be, diamonds and all.” 

“Man is weak, and woman is strong,” observed Mrs. Rushton, 
aloud ; and although the remark might not seem to the ordinary ob- 
server to have much connection with the worthy baronet’s aforemen- 
tioned devout ejaculation, yet no doubt it was eminently pertinent, for 
Sir George turned his head and looked at her, and as he looked at 
her the glum expression died out of his face and he smiled fatuously 
and sheepishly. 

“T’ll havea diamond comb, decidedly,” was the unspoken thought 
which answered that smile in Mrs. Rushton’s secret heart. 

Yet he had not liked her for speaking about a flirtation between his 
wife and his young cousin. The words rankled in his mind, and he 
frowned heavily when, as they were driving homeward again, at a turn 
in the road they suddenly came upon a wholly unexpected little picture, 
—the governess-cart, with Maggie and Cara inside it, standing by the 
roadside, and Terry leaning familiarly over the side, talking to them 
both. A murmur of young voices broke the stillness of the lane, a 
gay laugh, then three merry faces that looked suddenly back and be- 
came altogether serious at the appearance of the phaeton with its high- 
stepping horses coming up behind them. Cara pulled the fat dun 
pony nearly into the ditch, and the phaeton dashed quickly past the 
little group by the roadside. Mrs. Rushton kissed her hand back 
and called out a laughing word as they went by, and Terry lifted his 
cap to her. But Sir George drove savagely onward, with anger in his 
face. 

“He said he was going to shoot rabbits,” he remarked, when they 
had left the governess-cart far behind them. 

“ Well, he had a gun on his shoulder, and a dog at his heels: a man 
can’t do more to keep up appearances. Are you by any chance jealous 
of Terence, Sir George?” 

“Jealous! What infernal rot you do talk, Rachel! Am I a likely 
kind of man, do you think, to turn into a jealous husband? Besides 
which, as I told you before, Cara is not that sort at all. You don’t 
understand her in the least. Howshould you, indeed? She is as good 
as gold, and as straight as a die.” 

“ All women are straight—to begin with,” said Mrs. Rushton, 
smiling pleasantly and sweetly. But then and there arose in her heart 
towards little Lady Lee a great and deadly hatred. That “ How should 
you understand her?” was perhaps the cruelest and hardest blow Sir 
George Lee had ever dealt to his young wife. Mrs. Rushton had cer- 
tainly not loved Lady Lee before, but from this moment she became 
her enemy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wirs the proverbial instability of the English climate, the fine 
open weather which had rejoiced the hearts of the fox-hunters all 
through November came suddenly to an end on the first of the new 
month. Three days of a rising glass had partly foretold the catas- 
trophe, so that it was not altogether a surprise to the sportsmen when 
they awoke one morning to a bitterly cold day and ten degrees of frost. 

‘“‘ Never mind: we will shoot the remainder of the pheasants whilst 
the frost lasts,” said Sir George to his guests. So for two days slaughter 
and large bags were the order of the day. But after two days of it a 
melancholy fact became unfortunately patent to the meanest under- 
standing; there was nothing left to shoot. 

Sir George’s heart was in his hunting, and, although pheasants and 
partridges were certainly preserved upon.his estate, he had never given 
more than a secondary attention to the game. The foxes were, after 
all, his chief object. So long as there were plenty of foxes he was 
perfectly satisfied. ‘The consequence was that no really good game- 
keeper would stop long in his service, and what with the foxes and bad 
management the supply of pheasants was a somewhat limited one. 
After two days of carnage there were literally no more long-tails left 
alive to fire at; and Mr. Adderley immediately discovered that he had 
a pressing engagement elsewhere, and made his arrangements for moving 
onward. Colonel Barker also, who only hunted and did not shoot, 
found the time begin to hang heavy on his hands. ‘Two days at home 
with the ladies had sent him to sleep during the afternoon, spoiled his 
appetite, and taken off the edge of his enjoyment of his dinner. So _ 
he too packed up his portmanteau, made his adieux, and went up to 
town till the frost should be over. But Mrs. Rushton stayed on. 
Cara had indeed nourished sundry hopes that Mrs. Rushton might 
follow suit and go also, but all such hopes were very soon annihilated. 

“ And why should Mrs. Rushton go away ?” was Sir George’s tran- 
quil answer to her timid inquiry. He did not even lift his eyes from 
his newspaper as he spoke. 

“T thought perhaps, as the hunting is stopped and as the gentlemen 
are leaving us to-day, that it might be dull for her.” 

‘Very considerate of you, my dear, but Mrs. Rushton is a woman 
of many resources; she will not find it dull. Clever people are never 
dull, and she has kindly consented to remain where she is, and I am 
very grateful to her for staying on to enliven us.” 

The next day it snowed from morning till night. The diminished 
party split up naturally into two divisions. Sir George and Mrs. 
Rushton either played billiards or sat in the library together, while 
Maggie and her governess enlisted Lady Lee and Terry in a game of 
“Round the House.” All the afternoon there were sounds of revelry 
going on from attic to cellar,—wild rushes along the old passages, 
creeping footsteps and crouching forms in dark cupboards and unin- 
habited rooms, and now and then wild screams and shouts of dismay 
or triumph, as the seeker fell upon his hidden victims and either 
pinned them into a corner or ran them fairly to ground in the open. 
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“What a detestable nuisance young people are in a house!” Sir 
George ejaculated, crossly, as a wilder outburst of cries and shrieks 
than usual rang noisily through the house, followed by an avalanche, 
apparently, that swept down the central staircase into the hall close by. 

Mrs. Rushton smiled indulgently. “They are quite happy; and 
so long as they leave us in peace——” 

After that there came a long period of silence, so that the middle- 
aged couple in the library forgot all about the noisy young players and 
enjoyed their five o’clock tea, which had just been brought to them, 
in undisturbed harmony. 

And this was what was going on up-stairs. 

It was Terry’s turn to find the other three. He had to remain, 
according to the rules, for a certain fixed time in a certain room, and 
then to sally forth on his voyage of discovery. It was now very 
nearly dark, and, although lamps had been lighted in the hall and 
along the most frequented passages of the house, there were still in 
that rambling old mansion many rooms and many places where dark- 
ness reigned all night unilluminated. This was the hour when Maggie 
became much excited over her favorite game. 

“ We will puzzle him finely,” she cried, when the three conspirators 
were arranging the plan of campaign together in the school-room. 
“ We will pretend to be each other.” 

The idea was a brilliant one. Cara was wearing a high tortoise- 
shell comb, an antique one which had come to her from her mother 
and which she was very fond of. She almost always wore it in the 
daytime. Maggie appropriated this distinctive ornament, and, deftly 
twisting up her long mane of yellow hair into a close knot, planted 
the comb securely at the back of her head. 

“ Now you and Mademoiselle must both of you let down your hair 
and put on my pinafores, then if he catches either of you he will be- 
lieve he has me, and if he catches me he will think he has caught Cara. 
So, you see, he can’t possibly guess right anyhow, in this uncertain 
light and in dark corners.” The rule of this game was that on catching 
or sighting a victim the seeker must call out the name of the person, 
and if he called the wrong name the caught person blew a penny whistle, 
which each player carried, to signify that he had guessed wrongly, on 
which the seeker had to relinquish his prey, who had then a further 
chance of hiding anew. And this game, let it be remarked in passing, 
became curiously popular with grown-up people on dark and wintry 
afternoons, when perchance more variations of the rules were practised 
than the framers thereof had any foreknowledge of. 

To return to the three conspirators in the school-room. It was all 
to amuse Maggie, of course, so the others fell readily into her device. 
Lady Lee and Mademoiselle each put on one of the pinafores the child 
was accustomed to wear about the house,—a pinafore with a bib and 
shoulder-straps and little tucks and lace all along the bottom hem,— 
and each then proceeded to let down her hair. Mademoiselle’s, by the 
same token, lay in a short and somewhat scanty mat upon her shoulders, 
but Cara’s fell in a thick rippling veil below her waist. 

“Qh,” said Maggie, disgustedly, “can’t you cut some of it off, 
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Cara? It’s ever so much longer than mine is. He will find out it’s 
not me by the length.” 

“T don’t think he is likely to notice; and anyhow I can’t cut off 
my hair, even to please you, Maggie,” laughed Lady Lee. And then 
they all started off in different directions to hide in the darkest corners 
that they could select. 

We are not concerned with Mademoiselle or with Maggie: it is 
only the fortunes of Lady Lee that we will follow. 

Cara did not go far: to tell the truth, she was rather tired. She 
was never very strong; all this rushing up- and down-stairs was some- 
what exhausting, and she recollected a sufficiently good hiding-place 
close at hand. Out of her own boudoir there opened a queer little 
octagon-shaped room, scarcely bigger than a good-sized cupboard. It 
was exactly over the front door, and formed, indeed, the upper part 
of the porch. In summer she used it as a painting-room, for it was a 
light and sunny little place, but there was no fireplace in it, so that in 
winter she scarcely ever entered it. She did not think that Terry had 
even seen it, although he had been several times into the boudoir. 

There was no other light save the dull glow of a low fire in Lady 
Lee’s boudoir; she knelt down for a minute upon the hearth-rug and 
warmed her hands as she passed through the room, and the red light 
_— the long masses of her hair, tipping it with a deep and glowing 

old. 
- What a pity I can’t stop here!” she thought, ruefully ; “ but he 
will certainly give a look in here as he comes up-stairs, though I am 
pretty sure he will never think of the room beyond.” 

So she went on into her hiding-place and sat down on a little square 
ottoman just behind the thick portiére curtains which fell over the’ 
door-way ; but she left the door itself open, because it was cold in the 
little room over the porch. 

It was very cold, and quite dark. She waited a very long time, and 
Terry did not come into the outer room, so that at last she began to 
think he must have gone right away to the other side of the house and 
would never come near her hiding-place at all. How dull it was, 
sitting by herself in the dark! One wants to be in very truth a child 
before one can thoroughly appreciate such a situation. Cara sighed a 
little to herself in the darkness. ‘Qh to bea child once more!” At 
last she got so bored that she drew the portiére curtain a little bit back 
and looked out longingly at the fire in the boudoir, and, as ill luck 
would have it, at that very moment Terry opened the door, and his 
— eyes saw the curtain shake as it dropped quickly down into its 

ace. 
r Some one was hiding behind the curtain! He uttered a shout and 
made straight for it, stumbling over sundry chairs and footstools by the 
way, for the fire was by this time so low that it scarcely threw more 
than a feeble flicker over the little room, which was overcrowded, as a 
lady’s sanctum always is, with furniture and knick-knacks. 

He rushed behind the curtain, and found himself in absolute dark- 
ness, He could only just discern the pale glimmer of the night through 
four curtainless diamond-paned windows. He began groping his way 
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carefully about, and Cara, becoming a child for the moment, sat holding 
her breath for fear of betraying her presence. Yet in another minute 
his outstretched hand touched the long mantle of her falling hair, and 
he uttered a yell of delight and triumph. Cara rose softly from her 
ottoman and backed away speechlessly into a corner, Terry holding on 
to her hair and following her. 

“T’ve got you, you know,” he said. “ What’s the use of your 
trying to get away, Miss Maggie? Come out of this. I shall break 
my shins over something in this dark hole.” And then he caught her 
by the hands and dragged at her arms roughly, as one romps with a 
child. 
And then of course, according to the game, Cara should have blown 
her penny whistle, to show him that he had guessed wrong, and he 
would have had to go crestfallen away. But she did nothing of the 
sort. Somehow she forgot the whistle, and the rules of the game went 
altogether out of her head. 

“* Now I shall punish you well, Maggie!” cried Terry, gayly, and 
he caught her by the waist and drew her close—quite close—to him. 
And then, all at once, by some subtle instinct, he knew that it was not 
Maggie. 

Something went like new wine into the young man’s head, and set 
every pulse within him on fire. There was a moment of dead silence. 
At last, “Cara! Cara!” he whispered passionately in her ear. 

“ Let me go, Terry! for God’s sake let me go!” 

“Oh, my poor little darling!” with a wail of despair, as he allowed 
the little shivering trembling figure to glide out of his arms. 

Then they came together out of the darkness into the firelight of the 
boudoir, hand in hand, with flushed and burning faces, like children 
who have been caught in some childish sin. For one moment they 
a into each other’s eyes, then looked away, and neither spoke a 
word. 
“* Will you ever forgive me?” he said at last, in a smothered voice. 

“Is there anything to forgive?” she answered, faintly and wearily. 

There was no need of further words or explanations. Nothing 
more was to be said, nothing to be done. Only they both knew! 
They had found it out at the same moment: the curse of their youth 
had fallen upon them. , 

He let go her hand, and stood looking away from her into the fire, 
and there fell upon him the blackness of a blank despair. 

“Terry !” and the fluttering voice that broke the silence with his 
name held something in it that was half a sigh and half a sob,—some- 


thing. too, that was almost a caress. 
e turned his face slowly and looked at her. In the red glow of 


the dying embers he saw her as with new eyes,—saw her in all her 
beauty and her sweetness, with the glory of her long loose hair falling 
about her shoulders like the shining veil of an angel,—and he knew 
now that he had loved her from the first moment he had set eyes on 
her,—she the wife of the man who had become his benefactor. 

The horror of it swept like a strong wave over him. He groaned 
aloud and covered his face with his hands. 
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“T will go away,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Qh, no, no, no!” It was the wild cry of nature and of a woman’s 
weakness that broke from her heart, and she flung herself down, sob- 
bing brokenly, into an arm-chair. 

In a second he was kneeling at her feet, drawing her hands to his 
face and covering them with kisses. . 

“Yes, yes, it must be so, Cara! and you know it, you know it! 
I will not stay to bring trouble upon you. My dear, my dearest, 
don’t cry; be comforted. It is all my fault,—all mine,—mine; and I 
will go.” ' 

Her sobs ceased immediately. Some new strength seemed to come 
to her. She sat up and held the hands that were in hers with a closer 


“Oh, Terry, it was no more your fault than mine. We did not 
see, we did not guess, either of us. We fell into this pitfall before we 
knew. Yes, I know that you are right, for now that our eyes are 
opened there can be no excuse: we must just face the trouble bravely, 
dear, and you must go away, and then after a time we may learn to 
forget—perhaps.” The. last word was spoken tremblingly and very 
doubtfully. 

“No, we shall not forget,” answered the young man, earnestly. 

“ That is not at all likely. We will not bolster ourselves up with false 
make-believes, you and I. We shall be wiser if we admit the truth 
honestly and live it down as best we can, as God and time may help 
us. Yet I know that this is no passing fancy, and that I shall love 
you always, always till I die. That is why I must leave you, Cara, 
because my love is too real to be played with. I could not trust 
myself. Oh, do you suppose that I would go, if I only dared to . 
stay ? 
"And it was just at this very moment, while Terry was kneeling at 
her feet, pouring out his whole soul to her, her hands clasped close in 
his and held against his breast, that there came the soft opening of a 
door behind them. 

“Ts Miss Maggie here, my lady ?—Oh!” with a sudden change 
of = “T am sure I beg your pardon. I had no intention to in- 
trude. 

They both sprang to their feet with blanched faces and quivering 
nerves. 

“Come in,—oh, pray, come in,” faltered Cara, in a voice that was 
shaking with mingled terror and agitation. 

“Come in, Mrs. Ainslie,” echoed the young man, in loud, would-be 
cheerful tones, striving to brazen it out. ‘We are only playing 
— the House,’ and I have just caught her ladyship,” he added, 

ly. 

“Ahem! So I perceive, sir,” said the housekeeper, significantly. 

“ As to Miss Maggie, I don’t know where she is. I’ve got to go 
and find her,” continued Terry, rather overdoing it in his madness and 
despair. “She isn’t here.” 

“No, sir, I’m quite sure of that,” replied Mrs, Ainslie, acidly, and 
then she went away, shutting the door softly and carefully behind her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OnE whole fortnight ! 

Well, it is not perhaps a long space of time to have rescued out of 
the wreck of a lifetime, and yet it is something,—something to be able 
to look back upon and to say, “ For those two weeks of my life I was 
sublimely and superhumanly happy ; I envied neither the king upon 
his throne on earth, nor yet the angels in their shining robes in heaven. 
Existence was complete: the cup that I drank of was full to the brim 
of rich red wine that soothed all my pain and distilled its satisfying 
delight through every fibre of my being. Come what may, suffer as I 
do, at least I can say to all time, ‘I have lived.’ ” 

It is better to live than to stagnate,—better even if life be purchased 
at the expense of peace. 

Cara Lee said so often to herself, in the days that followed. 
A terrible calamity had befallen her, and yet she did not regret the 
experience she had gone through in the least,—not in the very least. 

She had eaten of the tree of knowledge, and if the fruit was bitter 
to the taste it had also had its sweetness, and for the sake of that 
sweetness she was not overcome unto death by what had befallen her. 

Let it be clearly understood that little Lady Lee was neither a 
hypocrite nor a humbug. She did not say to herself, as some of the 
good people of this world would doubtless have had her say, that 
because she, a married woman, had learnt to love and was loved by a 
map who was not her husband, therefore she was vile and wicked and 
false to her wifely faith and her wifely honor. 

She knew very well that she was nothing of the sort. I have said 
that she was old-fashioned, but she was no prude; for prudery is not 
purity, and Cara was as pure to-day, with Terry’s kiss upon her lips 
and his words of despairing love in her heart, as she had been when 
she stood at the chancel step in her bridal white and swore that, for- 
saking all other, she would cleave only unto him to whom she had 


striven so bravely in the face of many difficulties to do her wifely duty. - 


That she had learnt too late that what she had taken for love was 
only a girlish admiration for a man many years older than herself, and 
that she had now discovered for the first time that waning affection 
and undermined respect do not form efficient barriers to a heart that 
has never been tried, did indeed strike her as a great and cruel misfor- 
tune. Oh, if only she had never met Terry at all, or else had met 
him sooner, whilst she was yet free and unmarried, how different then 
would have been their lives! For she knew now that whenever and 
wherever she and Terry had met, the result would have been the same : 
they would have loved each other with that natural and spontaneous 
love which seems sometimes to draw two people to one another by the 
witchcraft of a mutual magnetism, against which the reason is perfectly 
powerless to struggle. 

Yet now that this thing, this wholly unforeseen thing, which they 
had neither sought nor courted, had befallen them, Lady Lee did not 
underrate in the very least the difficulties and dangers of her position. 
She saw as well as Terry had done that for their mutual security it 
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were better if she and he were never to meet again ; and although this, 
owing to Terry’s peculiar position with regard to Sir George, was 
clearly an impossibility, still, as far as in them lay, it had now become 
their bounden duty to be as little in each other’s society in the future 
as was possible. For it is never wise to tamper with temptation: the 
only wisdom is to fly from it altogether. 

In any case, never, never again could the free and happy intercourse 
of this past happy fortnight be renewed between them. The cousinly 
familiarity, the pleasant easy friendship, the playing at being children 
together, was all at an end: the love to which they had confessed, and 
to which each had been, perhaps somewhat wilfully and purposely, 
blind, stood now between them, a forbidding angel with a drawn sword, 
to warn them back from all such dalliance along primrose-bordered 
ways. 
There was that element of good fortune in the situation for Lady 
Lee, that the man who loved her was, like herself, clean in heart and 
honest of purpose. Terry was no casehardened libertine. If he had 
fallen for a moment through a man’s deplorable weakness, he had also 
a strong fund of courage and strength to help him to regain the ground 
he had so unhappily lost. . 

He loved her too well, he had told her, to play with the fire of his 
love. He had not underestimated the danger, nor sought to palliate 
the situation with half-measures. It was the right arm and the right 
eye of offence; he would cut them off for her sake and cast them into 
the fire; but he would not pretend that they could be healed, or patched 
up, or used carefully all the same as though there was no taiut of dis- 
ease in them. That, to Terry, would have been a sin indeed; but to 
love her and to know that she loved him seemed to him not to be a 
sin at all, only a sad yet passing sweet calamity,—the death of a dear 
dream that had never had any foundation in reality, and yet that might 
be safely enshrined forever, like the pictured image of a saint, in the 
most sacred recesses of his heart. 

They had not met again, after that never-to-be-forgotten interview 
which Mrs, Ainslie had so inopportunely interrupted. Lady Lee had 
pleaded a bad headache,—no false plea, indeed, for her brain was racked 
with pain and her eyes burnt like coals of fire; she did not come down 
to dinner that night, neither did she put in an appearance at breakfast 
on the following morning, and by the time she crept down-stairs, close 
upon the luncheon-hour, into a white snow-covered world scarcely 
whiter than her own wan little face, Terry was off and half-way to 
London by the morning express. 

Cara very soon gathered that her husband had been exceedingly 
disappointed by Terry’s sudden and somewhat unaccountable departure. 
Terry had talked to him rather vaguely about letters which called him 
to town, he said, and on being further pressed had murmured some- 
thing about a friend who was very ill and who wanted him. 

“A mere excuse,” Sir George growled to his ever sympathetic 
friend Mrs. Rushton. “A flimsy lie! Why, the fellow had only one 
letter, for I saw it lying by his plate before he came down, and I’Il 
stake my existence that it was a bill. What does he want to go away 
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for just as I am getting used to him in the house? And, besides, I 
wanted to go over things with him and tell him my views about the 
management of the estate. Just now when we are shut up by this 
cursed snow I should have had the time to go into matters a little bit 
with him, and he must needs go rushing off to London at a moment’s 
notice. Ungrateful young hound,—d—n him !” 

But the beautiful Mrs. Rushton only smiled as she held out her 
gold-embroidered slippers one after the other to the heat of the wood 
fire. 

“‘ He’ll come back, George. You needn’t be in the least afraid : he 
is certain to come back.” . 

“ He said in three weeks 

“ Pooh! I give him three days.” 

“ What do you mean, Rachel ?” looking at her curiously. . 

Mrs. Rushton shrugged her shoulders. “I am an intelligent being, 
my dear fellow, and the instructive lessons of natural history have not 


”? 





been thrown away upon me. Given a candle, and given a moth, what ° 


is the result ?” 

“You mean to imply that my wife——” began Sir George, angrily. 

“T mean to imply nothing of the sort. I merely say that moths 
are known to be persistent: they often fly away, but they invariably 
' flutter back. Have you not remarked it?” 

“Tam not in the least uneasy about Cara,” said Sir George, pres- 
ently. ‘She is not at all that sort of woman.” 

“No; so you said before, I think,” Mrs. Rushton assented, tran- 
quilly ; but there was a dangerous glitter in her dark eyes, and the man, 
who knew her very well, saw it, and was afraid. 

“T don’t mean any imputation on you, my dear,” he said, sheep- 
ishly, laying his hand on hers. “Of course you are different from 
poor little Cara. It would be a bad job for me, you know, if you 
weren’t, for she certainly bores me sadly, and you never bore me, 
Rachel.” 

Sir George Lee said nothing to his wife about Terry’s departure 
when she came down-stairs like a little ghost towards the middle of 
the day, and, though he saw that she was looking ill and pale, he did 
not connect it in the least with his young cousin’s departure. It would 
have never occurred to him that Cara was carrying on an intrigue, for 
there was that about Lady Lee that even her husband, who disliked 
her and regretted his marriage to her every hour of his life, was yet 
convinced that falseness and dishonor were things that would forever 
remain unknown to her. Not all Mrs. Rushton’s poisonous hints and 
innuendoes sufficed to cast one real doubt of her into his heart. Terry 
—d—n him !—might be so impudent as to have made love to her ; if 
he had, he had probably got his deserts and would not be likely to 
repeat the experiment. “Besides,” he said to Mrs. Rushton, using an 
argument which to a man of his calibre is often conclusive, “Cara is 
as cold as an icicle. She simply couldn’t lose her head or her self- 
control over any man: it isn’t in her.” 

“ Every woman is cold—to somebody,” was Mrs. Rushton’s shrewd 
" rejoinder, but Sir George thought he knew his own wife best. 
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As for Maggie, she was open-mouthed in her despair and_regret at 
Terry’s departure. “ Why has he gone?” she kept on asking of every- 
body in turn, ‘ When will he come back? Why did he rush away 
like that? It’s downright beastly of him, when he knew how dull 
we should be without him in this snow, and not a chance even of 
skating—for the ice is all spoilt by the snow, the gardeners say. I call 
it too bad of Terry to go away. Why did he do it? If I only knew 
when he was coming back 33 

“Why don’t you ask your step-mother, my dear?” counselled Mrs. 
Rushton, to whom these complaints were being made at the moment. 

“ As if Cara wouldn’t have told me if she had known! And, poor 
dear, she had to go to bed with a sick headache last night, and never 
even saw him to wish him good-by this morning, so she never had a 
chance of asking him. Of course I asked him when he was coming 
back ; but he wouldn’t answer me.” 

“ Well, you take my advice, Maggie,” persisted Mrs. Rushton ; 
“ask Lady Lee. Depend upon it, she knows all about it.” 

The door opened at that moment, and Cara came in. Maggie flew 
across the room to meet her. “Cara,” she cried, excitedly, “ Mrs. 
Rushton declares that you know when Terry means tocome back. Do 
you? If so, please, please, tell me!” 

On Lady Lee’s white face there rose a deep and sudden blush, a 
blush painful to see in its burning intensity. For a moment she seemed 
to hesitate, then she stooped and kissed Maggie’s eager face. “I know 
no more than you do, Maggie dear,” she answered, with a smile; and 
God only knew what that smile cost her! “But what I do know is 
that Mademoiselle is looking for you high and low to give you your 
music-lesson. It is not a half-holiday to-day, remember. So, dear, go 
at once.” 

Maggie gave her step-mother one of those desperate overpowering 
hugs with which young girls are wont to assail those they love. 

“Of course I'll go, darling sweet angel Cara!” she cried, raptu- 
rously. ‘Thank heaven, anyhow, you haven’t flown up to London by 
the ten o’clock train! It’s certainly bad to lose Terry, for he was such 
aduck! But as long as I’ve got you left, I don’t so much mind about 
anybody else.” And Maggie vanished like a whirlwind, banging the 
door violently behind her after the manner of. unregenerate girlhood. 

Lady Lee came slowly forward to the fireplace, where Mrs. Rush- 
ton sat reading, or pretending to read, the World. 

The blush had quite faded away from her sensitive face, leaving 
her a little white and worn, with dark lines under her lovely eyes that 
seemed to lack something of their lustre to-day. 

“What made you tell Maggie that I knew when Terence Lee was 
coming back ?” she asked, quietly, standing on the hearth-rug in front 
of her enemy. 

Mrs. Rushton dropped her paper upon her knee with a start. It 
was a genuine one; she had seldom been more startled in her life. 

She looked up into Lady Lee’s face,—her hostess ostensibly, her 
tool and cat’s-paw in reality,—and there was something in Cara’s eyes 
which she did not quite like, “Oh, well——” for a moment the 
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woman of the world, depraved and unscrupulous as she was, hesitated. 
Then, because she recognized all at once that this despised and hated 
rival was not quite such a despicable foe as it had pleased her to 
imagine, her courage and her mettle rose, and with it the low animal 
soul that smouldered below the surface and was ready to burst forth at 
any moment in this woman’s nature. “Only,” with a little sneer, “as 
you sent Terence Lee away, I imagine you know when to whistle him 
back again, my dear.” 

“T did not send Mr. Lee away.” 

“Oh! oh!” and Mrs. Rushton laughed,—her coldest and cruelest 
laugh. ‘Tell that to somebody else, Cara, not to me. Iam not a 
fool, my dear, and I can see as well as most people when a young 
man is over head and ears in love with a pretty married woman. It’s 
not a new thing, my child, in this world’s history,—oh, not at all, © 
Only, don’t lose your head over it, and pray be sensible and tell him to 
come back. What is the use of cutting off your nose to spite your 
face, I should like to know? Do you suppose anybody is pleased at 
his going ?—your husband? your step-child? myself, even? No, not 
one bit: we all regret him and wish him back. Send for him, my 
dear ; send for him without delay, and be as kind and nice to him as 
possible. Believe me, it will grease the wheels of existence consider- 
ably to have him back here again. We shall all feel more comfortable, 
and nobody more so than my good friend Sir George. I am an old 
friend of his, you know, and I understand him, which—pardon me for 
saying so, my dear—you don’t. And Sir George wants his young 
kinsman back again in the house. Believe me, he will like it; and if 
you fancy he is going to be jealous or nasty about it, you may dismiss 
the idea altogether. I will see to it that no such foolishness dwells in 
his mind for a moment. Send for your young man, my dear child, 
and be happy in your own way. I will keep Sir George quiet. I 
promise you on my word of honor that he shan’t interfere with you.” 

And Cara listened to her up to the end. 

Suddenly, as by a flash of intuition, all the hideous treachery and 
depravity of this woman’s nature became revealed to her. She could 
not, indeed, fathom her motives,—these were fortunately beyond her,— 
but she saw with an unerring instinct what was her object, and her 
whole being revolted against her with horror and disgust. 

“ And you,” she said, quietly, with a great and withering scorn and 
contempt in her voice and eyes, “‘ you are the woman whom my hus- 
band recommended to me as a friend and an example! Take your 
pew to Sir George, Mrs. Rushton, and see what he will say to 
them. 

“Qh, deliver me from heroics, pray,” cried Mrs. Rushton, trying 
to smother the angry red which rose to her face under a well-simulated 
yawn. “You can do as you like, of course. It is really nothing to 
me,—nothing at all. I only spoke out of kindness. If you choose to 
make yourself into a miserable monument of Virtue, of course it’s no 
business of mine; but nobody will thank you for it, you know, for 
nobody sees any merit in that sort of self-immolation nowadays ; it is 
completely out of date.” 
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But long before she had spoken the last word Lady Lee, with a 
gesture of disdain and loathing, had turned her back upon her, and 
the quiet shutting of the drawing-room door relieved Mrs. Rushton 
from the necessity of keeping up any further pretence. A swift scowl 
_ of rage and anger disfigured her face. She sprang from her chair and 

stamped her foot. 

‘Ah, you hateful little toad!” she cried aloud in her fury when 
she found herself baffled and defeated by this simple and unanswerable 
process of a scornful departure. ‘You think you can silence me, do 
you? You think you can outwit me with your stupid little airs of 
modesty and goodness! We shall see, Lady Lee. We shall see which 
has the best of it in the long run, you or I. You are very foolish to 
make an enemy of me, Lady Lee. Some day you will be sorry for it, 
for some day I will make you suffer, you cold, self-contained little 
fool. You shall suffer as'you have never suffered before. Dear good 
little creature, who has sent her lover virtuously away for fear of 
getting too fond of him! Oh, I know all about it, Lady Lee, and I 
mean to pay you back in your own coin, my dear.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


“ AnD I trust, ma’am, that you think I have done right in telling 
you what I saw last night. Of course ‘it’s not an easy thing for a 
female to speak to a gentleman on such a delicate subject, and I thought 
if I might unburden my mind to a lady as has reached a certain age, 
and an old friend of my master’s, too——” 

Mrs. Rushton had winced a little at being called a lady of a certain 
age; but for the sake of the value of the information received she had 
swallowed the objectionable appellation with as good a grace as she 
could. 

“You .are perfectly right to tell me, Mrs. Ainslie, perfectly right ; 
indeed, you would have done very wrong in keeping such a shameful 
discovery to yourself. For the honor of your master’s house you were 
bound to speak, and you have exercised a wise discretion in addressing 
yourself to me.” 

“ Well, ma’am, as I was wishing to say to you, for although I am 
called ‘Mrs.’ I am an unmarried woman, and to find a gentleman on 
his knees in the dark before my master’s wife was of course a great 
shock to me. I assure you I haven’t slept a wink all night, for I have 
my duty to my blessed lamb Miss Margaret to think about,—and_ her 
so wrapped up in her step-mother! and yet what to do for the best, 
ma’am, I know not.” 

“You have done quite right in speaking to me, Mrs. Ainslie. I 
quite enter into the delicacy of your position. Leave it to me, Mrs. 
Ainslie. As to telling Sir George, I must think it over,—with prayer, 
—for it is a grave responsibility to disturb the married happiness of 
anybody, and, as this misguided young man has had the good sense to 
go away this morning, let us hope that he repents of his sin and that 
he has done no great harm as yet.” 
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“Qh, it ain’t Mr. Terence, ma’am,” Mrs. Ainslie hastened to say. 
“Young men will be young men ; they will have their fun, bless their 
hearts! And the Lees was always a bit wild in that way,—the men 
of the family, I mean. One don’t think much about that sort of thing 
with gentlemen, and, of course, if it had been one of the maids I . 
should never have said a word, but just sent the baggage away about 
her business; but when it comes to one in. the position of my lady! 
Well, ma’am, you and I know, if a lady is flighty and ain’t got no 
sense of her duty, why, it’s not the gentleman’s fault, but hers, if he 
takes liberties. And when I think of such as her filling the place of 
Miss Margaret’s sainted mother—well, it do make my blood boil!” 
—Only Mrs. Ainslie said “bile,” which was just as efficacious, if not 
quite so graceful. 

“ Ah, this second marriage was a sad pity,” sighed Mrs. Rushton, 
shaking her head mournfully. 

“Indeed and you may say so, ma’am ; but the master he were just 
bewitched, poor man! And bitterly he will live to rue the day he 
brought that feather-brain creature with no principles and no birth to 
speak of—a beggarly parson’s brat—to rule over a house like this.” 

_ “Well, Mrs. Ainslie, anyhow Sir George has got you to keep 
things straight for him,” said Mrs. Rushton, soothingly, and then she 
slipped a sovereign into the housekeeper’s not unwilling hand. “ And 
you will not, of course, mention this unfortunate incident to anybody, 
Mrs. Ainslie.” 

“Oh, indeed, ma’am, you may trust me, and thank you kindly.” 

“ And if you notice anything else,—any letters, or anything of that 
kind,—I may rely upon you to tell me immediately ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, ma’am; I will watch her ladyship carefully, 
and I will dust her writing-table in the boudoir myself,” replied Mrs. 
Ainslie, with an eagerness born of spite and malice. “I’ve known 
great results come from just holding up the blotting-paper to the light 
of the window, ma’am.” : 

Thereupon Mrs. Rushton screwed up her eyes and looked at the 
housekeeper curiously. As a physiological study, this revelation was 
interesting. ‘A dangerous woman,” she said to herself, “useful as an 
ally, but very bad as an enemy ;” and the immediate result was that 
she gave her another sovereign, which naturally sent Mrs. Ainslie 
away a sworn and devoted partisan. 

Now, this conversation had taken place on the same morning as 
Terence Lee’s sudden departure for London, and before Lady Lee had 
come down-stairs, so that the subsequent interview between the two 
ladies in the drawing-room had occurred a couple of hours later. 

And that was how Mrs. Rushton had managed to hold the key of 
the position with regard to Terry. ; 

It might easily have fared very badly indeed with little Lady Lee, 
at this juncture of her life, with two such powerful enemies as Rachel 
Rushton and Janet Ainslie in combination against her,—the lady, 
unscrupulous and vindictive, bent upon discrediting the young wife 
who had unconsciously come between herself and the.man who had 
been for long years past her devoted slave, and over whom she was 
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determined at all hazards to regain her lost ascendency, and the servant, 
narrow-minded and cruel as only an uneducated woman can be, bitterly 
resenting the presence of the youthful mistress who had been set up in 
authority over her head, and filled with a mean and jealous longing to 
drag her down, to defame and injure her, and to trample her out of 
existence. . 

These two women, who had bound themselves together to watch 
her with the evil intention of ruining and destroying her, might indeed 
have worked untold mischief to her had she written or received those 
love-letters for traces of which Mrs. Ainslie sought so diligently every 
night in the drawers of her writing-table, scanning her blotting-paper 
with cruel eager eyes that longed ardently to discover some defaming 
evidence against her. Or had Terry returned to Highdene, with eyes 
and voice and manner all breathing of his hopeless and hapless love, 
so that Mrs. Rushton could have watched and waited, listening at key- 
holes, and marking every stolen and significant glance between the two 
pair of young eyes, there is no knowing what swift and sore destruc- 
tion might not have befallen little Lady Lee. But surely her good 
angel and Terry’s kept a watch over them both that was more benign 
and tender than that of their enemies; for -neither of them could 
obtain the faintest handle against her. 

Lady Lee never wrote any love-letters to Terry, neither did she 
receive any from him. She respected herself and him far too much ; 
and Terry, much to Mrs. Rushton’s disappointment and perplexity, 
did not return to Highdene Castle at all. He neither came back in 

-three days, as she had prophesied, nor yet in three weeks, the period 
which he himself had fixed. 

.As a matter of fact,—although this is somewhat forestalling the 
course of my story,—he did not come back for more than three years. 

And before he did come back, time had wrought sundry changes 
and chances among the divers characters of this little history, which it 
must now be my task to set forth in due order. 

When the three weeks which he had mentioned to Sir George as 
the probable duration of his absence had elapsed, there came a letter 
from Terry one morning which filled his cousin’s heart with consterna- 
tion and dismay. Terry wanted leave to go away with a couple of 
friends who were bent on shooting “big game” in North America, 
with a further project of a tour in Japan, China, Thibet, and the 
Himalayas, in pursuit of the Ovis poli, to wind up with. The expe- 

dition would occupy from two to three years of time, and would cost 
—well, Terry did not exactly say how much it would cost, because he 
told his cousin that he thought he had enough money of his own, by 
selling out some of his investments, to pay for it; but he did ask, and 
that not ungraciously, for Sir George’s blessing and acquiescence in the 
scheme. 

“You see,’ wrote Terry, and the letter read naturally and simply 
enough even to the suspicious ears of Mrs. Rushton, to whom it was 
shown, “I can’t stop at home in idleness: it’s a bad life for a fellow 
of my age, to live on the fat of the land and do nothing to earn it. 
You have been very good and generous to me, sir, but you are such a 
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keen sportsman yourself that I am quite sure you will enter into my 
feelings and understand that such a chance as this of going on such a 
magnificent trip with two thoroughly experienced men, tried friends of 
my own of many years’ standing, both of them, is not to be lightly 
thrown away. And, though I don’t like to go without being sure of 
your consent and approval, I am morally convinced. that you, if you 
will only look at the thing fairly and dispassionately, will be the first 
to acknowledge that I had much better take advantage of this grand 
opportunity of seeing something of the finest sport in the world.” 

“What am I tosay? The beggar is right enough: sport is a fine 
thing, and such sport as that isn’t to be got at every day or by every- 
body. I am bitterly disappointed, of course: one doesn’t want one’s 
heir to be tramping about over the Rockies and the Himalayas; and 
yet the boy shows spirit and sense in wanting to go. What do you 
think, Rachel ?” 

Mrs. Rushton laid the letter down upon her knee and gazed into 
the fire. 

She felt baffled and annoyed that her prey should escape her, and 
that the point of her vengeance against Cara was likely to be blunted 
and turned. 

“‘T should stop it, if I were you,” she counselled. But, well as 
Mrs. Rushton understood her slave, there was one point upon which 
she could not and had never been able to move him. Sir George Lee 
was, as his young cousin had said to him, “a keen sportsman.” His 
sympathies were all on the side of those who were willing to make 


sacrifices for sport. A “duffer” would have aroused his contempt and - 


dislike: a man who wanted to go away from his home comforts for 
three years to shoot wild beasts among inaccessible mountains com- 
manded his secret admiration and respect. Terry had probably known 
his cousin’s weak point when he appealed to his strong sympathy with 
the object of the expedition. “ Hang it all, the boy has stuff in him !” 
he thought. But Mrs. Rushton did not understand the undercurrent 
of his nature. 

“Write to him and tell him you can’t possibly spare him,” she 
urged ; “or, better still, get your wife to write and ask him not to go.” 

“My wife!” echoed George Lee, opening his eyes. ‘“ What the 
devil has my wife got to do with it, I should like to know?” 

Mrs. Rushton shrugged her shoulders. ‘She has probably more 
to do with it than anybody else,” she retorted. “I think if you tell 
Cara to write and ask him as a personal favor to herself to give up 
this mad expedition you will find that he will do so.” 

“For a clever woman, Rachel, you are really a very pig-headed 
one,” replied Sir George, good-humoredly. “ You have got this mag- 
got about poor little Cara into your brain till you are quite stupid 
about it. You seem to fancy she is in love with Terry. Good heavens! 
Cara would immolate herself upon her father’s tombstone, after pre- 
viously confessing her crime to me, sooner than be untrue to me even 
in thought.” 

“‘ How nice of her! I am so glad you think so,” was Mrs. Rush- 
ton’s sarcastic reply. Needless to say, she had not been so foolish as 
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to repeat Mrs. Ainslie’s story to Sir George. Such a tale, unsupported 
by further evidence, would have received no credence, and Mrs. Rush- 
ton was too clever a woman to strike her enemy with the blunted 
weapon of a servant’s tittle-tattle. When she struck she meant the 
blow to be a deadly and decisive one. What Mrs. Ainslie had told 
her was all very well as a beginning, but there must be some further 
corroboration, some clear and distinct proof, before she could make any 
move in the matter. “ How little you deserve such perfect faith and 
truth, my dear boy!” she could not help'adding, with a little sneering 
smile; but it alarmed her in downright earnest when Sir George’s only 
reply to this remark was a long and deep-fetched sigh. 

She hastened to return to the subject of Terry’s letter. “It seems 
such a pity he should go away.” : 

“Yes, it isa pity. Do you know, Rachel, I think I shall run up 
to town and see the boy about it. I shall send him a wire to come 
and dine with me at my club, and I will go up by the afternoon train.” 
And that eventually was what Sir George Lee did do. 

What exactly took sip between them did not transpire, but Sir 
George remained two days in London and returned in the best of 
tempers with his heir. Terry had dined with him one night at the 
Carlton, and he had dined with Terry on the following day at the 
Junior Nimrod, where he had been introduced to his would-be fellow- 
travellers; and these dinners had certainly been productive of much 
good feeling between them. _Sir George had given his consent to the 

roposed expedition, and had moreover, Mrs. Rushton sadly feared, 
although she could not extract any definite information on this point, 
given a practical proof of his consent and approval of it by lodging a 
substantial cheque in the hands of Terry’s banker. 

So Terence Lee went his way to the other side of the world, flying 
from the trouble of ‘his heart, as men have the power to do, to a life 
of excitement, of change, and of action, a life congenial to him, and 
certain to be productive of a healthful frame of mind; while Lady Lee 
remained at home to bear the burden of her loneliness and her heart- 
ache, in the self-same narrow grooves of her dreary and monotonous 
existence. And this is the real inequality between the sexes: that the 
man may drown his suffering in a hundred agreeable ways, while the 
woman must stop at home, live the old life, and learn the sad lesson - 
of covering up her scars as best she can with no extraneous help at all. 
This is also the law of God and of human nature, and cannot be con- 
troverted by any feminine efforts of emancipation, any more than the 
universe can be turned upside down. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE only event of any importance which occurred at Highdene 
Castle during the week which followed Terence Lee’s departure from 
Liverpool for New York and the Rocky Mountains was one which, 
although coming at first in the guise of a blessing to Lady Lee, turned 
out in the long run to be only an additional misfortune to her. 
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One morning a telegram arrived for Mrs. Rushton, summoning her 
to Brighton, where her husband had been stricken down with paralysis. 
Mrs. Rushton hastily packed up her boxes and departed with her maid, 
Sir George driving her himself to the station and seeing her off with 
every possible attention. Immediately Cara and Maggie felt as though 
a ton of lead had been taken off their heads. They breathed freely 
once more, congratulated each other in bated voices over their deliver- 
ance, and began to enjoy the sweets of liberty and the delight of having 
the house to themselves again:” 

“Tf only we had Terry it would be perfect !” sighed Maggie. 

Cara made no audible rejoinder, although only her own heart knew 
how devoutly she secretly echoed the words. 

“TI love Terry,” persisted the child, with her usual enthusiastic ° 
candor of speech. “I love him dearly. When I am grown up I 
think I shall marry him.” 

And at that Cara started almost convulsively, the thought was so 
strange and so entirely disconcerting. Then she took heart of grace 
and laughed, and told Maggie that she was a foolish little maiden who 
talked a great deal of nonsense. 

“Yes, and we can talk nonsense now, can’t we, Cara darling, now 
that beast has gone away?” And Cara too was induced to enlarge 
upon Mrs. Rushton as “a beast,” according to Maggie’s vigorous 
vocabulary, sooner than return to the dangerous topic of her affection 
for Terry, . 

A week ater came the news of Mr. Rushton’s death, announced to 
Sir George by the widow herself in a letter with an exaggeratedly deep 
mourning border. Cara’s tender heart was straightway filled with 
remorse and penitence. 

“It was very wicked of us to be so glad when she went away,” 
she said to Maggie. “We ought to have remembered that she was 
summoned to her husband’s death-bed; and whilst we, inhuman 
wretches that we are, were rejoicing over our freedom, poor Mr. Rush- 
ton was actually dying, and she had gone away to meet this great 
sorrow. We ought to have been very sorry for her, Maggie.” 

“Do you suppose she is the least sorry for herself?” said Maggie, 
contemptuously. 

“Of course she is! How can a woman lose her husband and not 
be sorry? It is impossible.” 

“ Well, I am not so sure, Cara,” replied the practical young sceptic. 
“Of course if she had loved him she would care, but if she didn’t 
love him whilst he was alive I don’t see what there is to make her 
love him now, just because he is dead.” And to this profound philo- 
sophical argument Lady Lee did not feel equal to make any adequate 
reply. 

Sir George Lee went to Brighton to attend Mr. Rushton’s funeral, 
which Cara thought very right and proper of him, although she did 
not quite know why he stayed on there for a week after the melancholy 
day was over. 

She received him back, however, with her usual sweet docility, and 
was secretly thankful to find that he returned in excellent spirits and 
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in an amiable frame of mind. He even forgot to be disagreeable to . 
his wife, and he was almost affectionate to his daughter. He seemed 
unusually full of business, too. A man of whose vocation and position 
in the world Cara was ignorant, but who seemed to her to be a respect- 
able tradesman, drove over on several occasions from the country town 
and was closeted for some time in the study with Sir George. And 
once an elderly gentleman came down from London and stayed for the 
night. He came “on business,” her husband informed her; she did 
not venture to inquire what the business might be; but from the fact 
of both of these individuals being armed with rolls of paper and 

rtfolios, the contents of which were spread out on the library table, 

dy Lee supposed, without taking much interest in the matter, that 
some improvements or alterations in the property were under discussion. 
Later on, Sir George informed her that the gentleman from London 
was an architect. Her eyes lighted with pleasure. 

“Oh, then you are going to rebuild those tumble-down cottages 
in Fir-Tree Lane, after all, George,” she cried, joyfully, for over and 
over again she had put in a timid word for the unfortunate inhabitants 
of a certain row of cottages, whose dilapidated roofs and crumbling 
walls would have disgraced an Irish village, and always he had put 
her off with specious words and half promises that had come to 
nothing; for the people were very poor and the rents were low in Fir- 
Tree Lane, and it did not seem to him to be worth his while to spend 
money on the tenements. “ How good of you to do it at last!” she 
went on, with a-little gush of enthusiasm ; and she said to herself, 
“ He has a good heart, after all, and he means well to his tenants,” 

But his answer shattered these hopes very speedily. 

“ Fir-Tree Lane cottages!” he growled, sulkily. ‘ What ridiculous 
ideas you do get into your head, Cara! I’ve got other things to do 
with my money, I should hope, than to patch up worthlesss hovels 
only fit to harbor pigs and paupers. If I did what was right about 
those cottages I should pull them down altogether and plough up the 
whole ground they cover.” 

“ But the people? Where then would the people go? There are 
the Greens and the Biggs, both of them with large families, and old 
Mrs. Wood, who is bedridden, and Joe Craig, who is consumptive 
and can’t do any work, and there are no other cottages vacant in the 
whole parish. Where would they all go if you were to pull down 
those ?” 

“ What do I care? Let ’em go to the devil! a set of idle useless 
beggars! You can’t suppose I am such a fool as to spend my money 
in making them comfortable? I shall be glad enough to be rid of the 
whole lot.” 

“ But then why is the architect here?” began Cara, her eyes filled 
with tears of distress and disappointment. 

“ Don’t trouble your head about the architect, my dear. I’ve got 
plenty for him to do, you may be sure of that, or 1 should not have 
had him down from London.” 

But he did not tell her what was the particular work which the 
architect was engaged upon. 
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Three Sundays later Sir George and Lady Lee were walking home 
from church after morning service, Maggie being on in front of them with 
Mademoiselle. Sir George was very particular about going to church 
once a week. He said it set a good example and caused a man to be 
respected in his own neighborhood. He always went to church, and 
when there he dozed during the prayers and Litany, made pencil-notes 
in his pocket-book during the lessons, and slumbered profoundly and 
often noisily during the sermon. The only time, in fact, when he woke 
up completely and seemed to take a lively interest in the proceedings 
was at the moment of the final benediction. Nevertheless, he appeared 
to imagine that by attending morning service in person, and insisting 
upon the due attendance of his family and household, he paid a graceful 
and suitable compliment to the parson and at the same time squared 
up his debit and credit account with the Almighty towards a future 
day of reckoning. 

As Sir George and Lady Lee on this particular morning neared the 
lodge-gates of their own park, the latter suddenly descried a new and 
surprising object in the middle of a grass-field close to the road. It 
appeared to her to be the low foundation-wall of a square red_ brick 
house of considerable size, surmounted by a chevaux-de-frise of scaf- 
folding-poles. 

“ What on earth is that ?” asked Cara. ; 

“A house in process of being built,” replied her lord, laconically. 

“A house!” repeated Lady Lee, in astonishment. ‘ What, close 
outside the park? But surely, George, it is on your‘land 2” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

“ But you cannot possibly have given any one leave to build a 
house here, in full view of our windows and overlooking our avenue? 
A red brick house, too, that will look glaringly red for ages, and com- 
pletely spoil our view from the drawing-room !” 

“T have considered all these enormities which you mention, my 
dear, and I fail to see anything objectionable in the red brick villa 
which is about to be built here. At any rate, I did not think it neces- 
sary to consult you before building a house on my own estate,” he added, 
with an ominous glare in his small eyes as he turned them suddenly 
and fiercely round upon her. 

“Then you are building the house yourself, George? Have you 
let the land ?” she inquired, more timidly, although still no inkling of 
the truth entered her mind. 

“ You have a great thirst for information, apparently, this morning,” 
said Sir George, with a sneer, and yet for all the careless bravado of 
his manner there was just a suggestion of shamefacedness in his tone, 
of which his wife became all at once aware, and which told her that 
something else lay behind this mystery of a red brick villa,—something 
which he found it rather difficult to explain. 

“You have plied me with an immense assortment of questions,” 
he continued, with a careless assurance that was almost overdone. 
“Which am I to answer first? Have I let the land? No, I have 
not. Am I building the house myself? Yes,I am. Anything more 
that you want to know, pray ?” 
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“Yes, George; one thing more. When the house is finished, who 
is going to live in it?” . 

There followed a moment or two of silence. And in that silence 
Cara guessed the truth. Her heart began to beat. 

“Well,” said -her husband, at last, “I don’t know that it is your 
business ; still, I have no objection to telling you that I have found a 
tenant for the house in Mrs. Rushton.” 

“ You are building the house for her, in fact?” 

“Tf you like to put it that way,” he answered, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

Then again there wasa silence. Then all at once Lady Lee stopped 
short—they were in the avenue by this time—and laid both her hands 
upon her husband’s arm, so that he was forced to stand still too. 

“George, I cannot believe that you really intend to bring this woman 
permanently here to live at our very gates!” she said, with excitement. 

“Take care, Cara. You are going too far when you speak disre- 
spectfully of one of the oldest friends I have in the world. I will not 
permit a stupid and ignorant prejudice to vent itself in spiteful words 
against a lady for whom I have a great regard.” 

“T entreat you to listen to me,” she said, tightening her grasp upon 
his sleeve, for he had made as though he would shake her off and walk 
on. “I do not care how angry you are with me,” she went on, breath- 
lessly : “for once I must and will speak. It is true I do not like Mrs. 
Rushton, but that has nothing to do with it, absolutely nothing.” 

“Oh! oh!” he interpolated, derisively. 

_ “You may choose to disbelieve me, to fancy that it is some personal 
spite or prejudice on my part. Itis nothing of the kind: it has nothing — 
to dowith me. It is for your daughter’s sake that I mustspeak. Nay, 

jyou may be as angry as you choose, but speak I will, and listen you 
shall.” Her courage rose in proportion to the rage in the flushed and 
furious face in front of her, for she was one of those timid-mannered, 
soft-voiced women whose hearts are as brave as their bodies are frail. 
“Tt is for Maggie’s sake that I speak. Such a womanas Mrs, Rushton 
is no fit companion for your young daughter, George. She is unprin- 
cipled and depraved. * I, who speak to you, know it, I tell you. Women 
find these things out by instinct. She cannot, it is true, hurt me, for 
when one has lived and learned things one is not influenced by bad 
counsels and wicked thoughts; but her influence on one so young and 
pliable as Maggie might be perfectly disastrous. The child is young 
and easily led, and she is very dear to me. Spare her, I entreat you, 
from a daily contact with a woman of that stamp. You have trusted 
her to my care, George, and I want—oh, I want so much to guide her 
rightly, to fill the place of her own mother, to make of her a good, 
sweet-minded woman. How am I to do it, if you bring Mrs. Rushton 
into our daily lives? For Maggie’s sake, George, don’t do it! don’t 

o it! 

““ Have you quite done?” The voice was as cold and hard as ice. 

Cara said nothing more. But her heart sank ; for she saw that she 
had appealed to him in vain. There was another influence in his life, 
before which she, his wife, was utterly powerless. 
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They walked on, side by side, under the leafless trees of the avenue. 

“Let me have no more of this nonsense,” he said, presently. “ I 
am the best judge in this matter. You need not work yourself into 
any excitement over Maggie’s future; I will see that she is all right ; 
and you are exceeding your position, my lady, in endeavoring to set her 
against her father’s friends. Mrs. Rushton is coming to live in that 
‘house there, as soon as it is ready for her reception. If you and Maggie 
do not treat her with all proper consideration and respect,—if you do 
not treat her, in short, as I desire that she shall be treated,—it is not 
she who will suffer, but you.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


THREE years slipped quickly away, as years that are unmarked by 
great events are wont todo. ‘Terry was still killing big game on the 
other side of the world, and news of him came at long intervals. In 
the last of his letters to Sir George, however, he had spoken about 
coming home. 

Maggie had now grown into a tall, lanky girl of seventeen; her 
frocks touched the ground, and her yellow hair was all tucked up into 
a thick knot at the back of her head. She was nof in the least pretty, 
but she had a pleasant, honest face, and a downright manner that was 
by no means unattractive. She had for a long time past gone about 
a great deal with Mrs. Rushton, who. saw to the fitting of her clothes 
and chose her bonnets and hats. Mrs. Rushton had taken her up to. 
London more than once and had treated her to some theatres and con- 
certs and given her a foretaste of the joys of her “coming out ;” and 
at last the day came when she was to be properly and formally “ intro- 
duced,” and it was Mrs. Rushton who was to introduce her. Ever 
since she had come to live at the villa at the gates of the park, Mrs. 
Rushton had gradually resumed her old influence over Sir George. 
By this time she could twist him completely round her finger. He 
consulted her upon everything ; it was she who was the real ruler of 
his house and establishment, who settled his plans and his engagements, 
so that nothing he did was done without her knowledge and consent ; 
whilst Cara fell away more and more into the background, and became 
by degrees only a pale and shadowy cipher of whom nobody took any 
notice. For a Jong time, indeed, she had struggled bravely to keep up 
her influence over Maggie and to rescue her from that evil ascendency 
which had risen like a spectre between herself and her step-child ; but, 
unfortunately, just when she most wanted to be well, Lady Lee’s health 
began to fail. In the winter following Terry’s departure she fell a 
victim to a severe attack of influenza, and she was never quite the same 
after it. She could no longer take long walks or play lawn tennis with 
Maggie, and she had never been strong enough to ride. Late hours 
were forbidden her, and she was told to avoid the fatigues of society 
as much as possible. So that it fell about quite naturally that Mrs. 
Rushton took Maggie to the garden-parties in the summer and became 
her constant companion in the hunting-field in winter ; and Maggie, 
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who was full of “go” and energy, although she still loved Cara dearly, 
was not unnaturally more inclined to go to everything that was going 
on with the woman who constituted herself an eager and indefatigable 
chaperon than to stay at home quietly with her delicate step-mother. 

Yet there were a great many people who whispered to each other 
that it was a shame,—a shame that the pretty young wife should be neg- 
lected and left alone, while that bold and brazen woman pushed herself 
openly into her place. And there were others who said even more 
than that, who remembered that Sir George Lee’s name had been 
coupled unpleasantly long ago with that of this same dark-browed 
handsome lady, and who turned their backs upon her openly and sig- 
nificantly now that she chose to figure as the chaperon of his young 
daughter. This, however, was down in Middleshire. In London it 
was different. Londoners forget things quickly. They have no time 
to rake up by-gone scandals; they have enough to do to keep up to 
date with those that are actively in progression in their midst; and, 
short of an open and flagrant scandal, they are quite willing to shut 
their eyes discreetly and “ pass by on the other side.” 

There was no open scandal about Sir George Lee when he took his 
daughter up to town. He and she lived in a house in Mayfair, which 
he rented furnished for the season; Mrs. Rushton had lodgings in the 
adjoining street, and, as it was generally understood that Lady Lee re- 
mained in the country because she was an invalid, nobody asked any 
more questions about her. Londoners have this much merit, at all 
events, that they do not take the same lively interest in the concerns 
of their neighbors that country-people do: they are generally ready 
enough to take the affairs of others for granted, and to mind their own 
business. 

Maggie enjoyed her season in town with all the ardor and zest of 
her age. Everything was new and delightful to her,—the crowds, the 
dresses, the whirl of pleasure, the wild rush from one party to another, 
the park and the opera, Hurlingham and Ranelagh; everything was 
in its turn a new joy to her. Her letters to Cara were but records of 
a long succession of festivities that went on day after day and night 
after night. Cara used to pore over those letters anxiously, in a way 
which Maggie never dreamed of, scanning and criticising every sentence 

i of them, and trying to read between the lines, seeking for hidden mean- 
- “‘e**"ings where there was nothing but a pure overflow of young animal 
“ spirits. Maggie wrote almost daily to her step-mother, for she was 
still to her the dearest friend she had on earth. Her letters were full 
of her balls and her partners, of the flowers which some one had sent 
to her, of the luncheon party which some one else had given in her 
honor ; and presently, to the imagination of the solitary and loving 
woman who conned these letters with such an anxious heart, it seemed 
that there was one name that was mentioned more frequently than any 
other. It was Captain Blake who was her escort when she rode out to 
see the trooping of the colors before the Horse-Guards on the queen’s 
birthday ; Captain Blake who persuaded them all to go down to a 
Woolwich ball and who sent her a bouquet of pink roses to match her 
dress for the occasion; Captain Blake who danced “so divinely,” or 
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who-looked so well in his white flannels on the day they went down to 
Maidenhead, and who gave her her first lessons in punting and rowing on 
the back-waters of the Thames. Putting two and two together, Cara 
could not help thinking that this Captain Blake—or Jack Blake, as 
she sometimes called him—had a strong fascination for her dearly loved 
Maggie. She wondered who he was, and whether he was in earnest 
and meant anything by his attentions; and her heart ached lest Maggie 
should learn to love him and lest she should love in vain. Then for 
several letters Captain Blake’s name was not mentioned, and Cara was 
more anxious than ever. At last there came a letter which made her 
very unhappy, it was so bitter and so reckless with its half-told con- 
fession. 

“Tt is allover. Jack has gone away,” she wrote,—“ I mean Cap- 
tain Blake: he has got leave and has gone to Norway for two months ; 
and yet three days ago at Lady Seton’s ball, when we were in the con- 
servatory, I could have sworn—but there! what does it signify? I’m 
sure I don’t care; and if he thinks I am going to cry my eyes out he 
makes a great mistake. Mrs. Rushton says men in the army are all 
the same, here to-day and gone to-morrow, and that it doesn’t do to 
place any reliance upon them. But I did think Jack was different. 
It seems I was mistaken. Well, who cares? There are just as many 
fish in the sea, I dare say. But oh, Cara, don’t you think it beastly 
of Mrs. Rushton not to tell me? For it seems he did call to wish us 
good-by, and Mrs. Rushton was in the house,—she had come round 
from her rooms to see papa,—and she received him in the drawing-room, 
and he asked where I was, and she says she told him I was out, and 
wasn’t coming in for ages, but she might have guessed I should be back 
directly, for I had only gone out to a shop close by; and if Jack had 
wanted to see me don’t you think he might have waited on the chance? 
I don’t know what to make of it: do you? However, I’m not going 
to trouble my head about Captain Blake: there are lots of other men 
in the world.” 

But Cara said to herself that she understood very well indeed. 
Mrs. Rushton, for some reason of her own, did not wish to encourage 
Captain Jack Blake’s attentions to Maggie. Cara could not think why, 
for apparently he was well connected and fairly well off. Perhaps she 
had seen that he meant nothing serious; but anyhow Mrs. Rushton 
had evidently nipped his aspirations in the bud, and had probably 
played a double game in the doing of it. 

If only Maggie did not suffer ! 

Her next letter was somewhat flat and lifeless: balls began to bore 
her, she said,—the hot rooms gave her headaches; she complained 
of the stupidity of the afternoon parties, and for the first time men- 
tioned the home-coming at the end of July as a time of bliss and peace 
to be looked forward to. This phase lasted for ten days or so, then all 
at once there came a letter in which a new note was struck : 

“Cara darling, what do you think has happened? I can hardly 
believe it myself, it seems so wonderful and delightful. Terry has 
come back! He walked in to-day just as we were sitting down to 
lunch, papa and Mrs. R. and I. It seems he landed at Southampton 
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last night and happened to meet a friend of papa’s in the train, who 
gave him our London address, or else he would not have known we 
were in town; but he never wrote or telegraphed, he just walked in 
upon us,—to give us a surprise, he says. He looks just the same as 
ever, only more handsome, I think, and so sunburnt. He has grown 
a horrid beard, such a scrubby beard, too! but he is just as jolly and 
full of fun as he used to be. It has put papa quite in a good temper 
—for him. He seems delighted to see him, and, as we have a spare 
room in the house, he has invited him to come and stay here with us. 
Terry says he wants a little London furbishing up after his experiences 
in savage lands; and some new clothes, I tell him, for he really looks 
disreputable. He paid me no end of compliments, quite in the old 
style, and says I’ve grown up less hideous than he expected. Civil, 
isn’t he? He has promised to shave off his beard before coming to 
dinner to-night, for we are going on to the Opera, and I told him no 
‘decent-minded girl could stand a man with a measly beard, and that 
he must cut it off, or I should refuse to be seen about with him. It 
is really very jolly his being back, for Mrs. Rushton says that as we are 
cousins it will be quite correct for him to take me about. We are 
going for a ride together to-morrow morning, and he will drive me 
down to Ranelagh in the afternoon. It will be just as useful as having 
a brother, only ever so much more amusing. Dear Terry, I love him! 
It does one good to look at his jolly brown eyes, they are so full of 
light and fun. I haven’t felt so happy for days. Oh, by the way, he 
asked after you, Cara, and was awfully sorry to hear you are seedy. 
I was to give you his love——” 

The letter dropped from Lady Lee’s’ hands, and her head sank back 
wearily on the cushions of her chair. Her heart had given a wild leap 
of joy when she began to read it, but now it was cold and still and 
numb as though it had been touched with the nip of frost. He was at 
home, then, the same as ever, only—only he had forgotten her. He 
had got over it. Well, she ought to be glad, very glad, of it. What 
else, indeed, could she wish for? Then, as she lay quite still with 
closed eyes, she seemed to see him once more, with his sunny boyish 
face, and the jolly brown eyes Maggie expatiated upon, that were so 
full of light. Ah, did she not remember them all too well? But men 
do not remember as women remember. Change and absence and time 
had worked their natural results upon Terry. He could come back 
“just the same,” full of life and spirits; he could make jokes about 
Maggie’s looks, and parry her chaff about his beard; and as for her, 
he could utter a careless regret about her health, and send her a con- 
ventional message that stung her almost like an insult. 

“ IT was to give you his love.” 

It was that which tortured her heart more cruelly than all the rest, 
like the pain of a hot iron upon a raw wound. That told her that the 
flame of his love must indeed have burnt itself quite out, or how could 
he have sent her that message? Yet surely, surely, there must be 
some faint sentiment for her still left at the bottom of his heart, the 
vague perfume of a memory, if nothing more. Oh, how could he have 
said that? how could he? . 


? 
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A great sob arose in her throat, and two tears, that scalded and 
burnt as such tears do when they are wrung out of our very heart’s 
blood, welled up slowly under her closed lids, and fell down one by 
one upon the clasped white hands in her lap. 

Once more it seemed as if she saw him again, in this very room, 
in the glimmering of the firelight, as he had knelt, here, at her feet, 
before the self-same chair in which she now sat. Almost she seemed 
to find again the grasp of his hands on hers, and his voice, low and 
tremulous with its burden of passionate despair, seemed to echo again 
around the empty room : 

“‘ No, we shall not forget, you and I.” 

Was it really Terry who had said it? Well, he had forgotten. 
But she,—God help her !—she had not forgotten. For women do not 
forget,—not as men forget. 

To her dying day that brief scene of rapture and despair, of love 
and of parting, would be printed in letters half flame, half gold, upon 
the heart of Lady Lee. And they talked about her health, those 
doctors who came and prescribed for her at stated intervals; they told 
her she must be careful, that her chest was delicate, her lungs affected, 
and her vital forces weakened by the influenza. “ Ah!” she cried aloud 
in her despair, “they understand nothing,—nothing. There is some- 
thing that is killing me by inches, something they know nothing about. 
Why can I not tear it out of my heart and destroy it? Then, and 
only then, could I get well ; for it is Terry, Terry, who is killing me.” 
And then the choking sobs ceased suddenly, and for a long time she 
lay quite still, twisted round in her chair, with her face buried in the 
cushions; and only God knows how bitter was the struggle that was 
going on within her riven heart. Presently she lifted her face: it was 
white and drawn and tear-stained, but the sources of her tears were 
dry now. 

“ He has forgotten me, and I am glad.” She said the words aloud, 
slowly and deliberately. And then again, after a long while, she said 
once more, “ It was a sin, and sin must always bring punishment. It 
is better to be punished in this world than in the next. And I am 
punished now.” 

Alas! her punishment, had she known it, was only just beginning. 





CHAPTER X. 


For a week or more Maggie’s letters were all fullof Terry. Terry 
seemed to be her constant companion and escort, and Maggie wrote 
happily and contentedly enough now. Yet still, to the fancy of the 
solitary woman to whom these girlish letters made up the whole sum 
of existence, there seemed somehow to be a difference. Maggie did 
not write about Terence Lee quite as she had written about Captain 
Jack Blake. Terry was a “darling,” a “dear old thing,” a “sweet 
boy,”—any and every exaggerated epithet of enthusiastic endearment 
that came glibly enough to her pen. Yet Cara fancied—nay, she even 
hoped and craved with an agony of secret longing—that all these 
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affectionate words meant nothing half so deep and so real as those 
other more guarded things she had written about the man who had 
gone away fishing to Norway. Of course they could mean nothing, 
she told herself over and over with feverish eagerness. Terry and 
Maggie were cousins; naturally they treated each other with the easy 
familiarity of relations: had they not called each other by their 
Christian names from the first? 

One evening, after a hot and breezeless day, she was tempted to 
disobey the doctor’s orders and_to wander out into the garden after her 
solitary dinner. Her day had been long and lonely; for once the 
morning post had brought her no letter from Maggie. She had gone 
out in the pony-cart before lunch on her usual daily errands of mercy 
and charity to the poor on her husband’s estate. These visits of 
' charity were now Lady Lee’s sole occupation and distraction ; the little 

verness-cart and the fat dun pony, with the large covered basket 
inside it, filled with jelly and grapes and beef tea for the old and the 
sick, were well known and looked out for, far and wide. The poor 
loved her dearly. Many a cottage home was the brighter for her gentle 
sympathizing presence; many a bed of sickness and pain had been 
soothed and sweetened by her ministrations. No such beneficent angel 
as Cara Lee had lived at Highdene Castle for generations. The poor 
people said to one another, with sad head-shakes, that she was too good 
for this world, and what would they do when the Lord took her away, 
as surely He would, she was so frail and delicate, and there would be 
no one left then to care for them, only the harsh landlord who did 
nothing for them, and “that proud trolloping madam as lived in the 
red house at the gate and went on no better than she should”? 

For Sir George’s tenants apprized the exact position of Mrs. Rush- 
ton in the place a good deal more correctly than did Sir George’s wife. 
In the afternoon a few neighbors had dropped in at tea-time, the vicar 
among others, who generally came to beg for some = hobby,—new 
forms for the school-room,.blankets for the village hospital, or some 
contribution of books or money to the night-school: he found, wise 
man that he was, that when he begged in Sir George’s absence he 
never did so in vain. And then he advised her to go and see old 
So-and-so, and to take broth to old Somebody-else ; on afterwards he 
would sit on, gossiping, quite harmlessly and mildly, in a little purring 
voice which somehow always got upon Cara’s nerves even at the best 
of times, but which she had found almost unendurable to-day. 

Yet she had been as sweet and kind to him as usual ; she gave him 
all he asked for and agreed to all he suggested. Nevertheless she was 
glad when he went away. And she was tired—oh, so tired !—to-night. 
There was a full golden moon over the hill-tops, and a veil of silver 
stars hung out against the deep sapphire of the sky, and the roses and 
Annunciation lilies flung their heavy perfume like incense into the 
warm night air, while a nightingale throbbed out a wild and passionate 
melody high up among the elms of the avenue. 

Cara wrapped a lace shawl about her head, and stepped out 
through the drawing-room window upon the lawn. The garden was 
flooded with a soft, shadowy light. She could see from end to end of 
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the lawn, and every shrub and flower stood out as clearly and distinctly 
as by day, in the witching radiance of the moonlight. Suddenly a 
voice behind her spoke her name. She turned quickly round, to find 
a tall cloaked figure that had followed her out of the house into the 
garden, standing close to her. 

‘‘ My dear Cara, is this not very imprudent ?” 

“Mrs. Rushton!” and a quick spasm of fear shot through her 
heart, for what calamity might not this unexpected appearance por- 
tend? “Why are you here?” she asked, falteringly. ‘ Maggie ?—is 
anything wrong ?” 

“Oh, nothing wrong at all, my dear. Come in, do. I am sure 
the night air is bad for your chest. I could hardly believe William 
when he said you were in the garden. So very imprudent of you, 
Cara dear! Come in, pray. Besides, I cannot bear this owl’s light, 
it is so uncomfortable; and I want to talk to you.” 

Cara followed her back into the house. They sat down opposite 
each other in a little circle of lamplight. Mrs. Rushton was in a 
walking-dress and bonnet. Cara felt certain that there must be some 
unpleasant reason for her visit. 

“‘ Have you come home?” she inquired. “ What brings you back 
so soon ?”” 

“Only for a night, my dear. My gardener has been giving trouble 
in the house; he got drunk, I believe,—gardeners do, you know ; there 
was a disturbance, and my old cook wrote to me to come. I’ve sent 
him about his business, and smoothed everybody else down. I only 
got down by the late train, and [I am going up to town again in the 
morning, but George was so anxious to know how you are, I promised 
him I would run in to see you.” 

“ How kind of him to be anxious!” There was a little inflection 
of sarcasm in the words, but it was so slight as to be scarcely notice- 
able. If Mrs. Rushton perceived it she took no notice of it. 

“George was afraid you might be over-tiring yourself; but I shall 
tell him you look better,—yes, really better, dear ; only you ought not 
to go out into the night air.” 

A silence. Cara did not trouble herself to answer. It was not 
worth while, after all these years, to keep up any pretences with Mrs. 
Rushton. ‘What have you come here for?” she asked, at length, 
shortly and dryly. “It is getting late, and I am tired. Tell me 
quickly.” 

“You have heard that Terence Lee is back?” The question was 
put abruptly and bluntly. 

Mrs. Rushton watched her face: perhaps she wanted to startle her. 
But Cara’s face showed no sign. “ Maggie has told me so, and George 
also mentioned it in one of his letters.” The reply was stolid in its 
matter-of-factness. 


“He is much improved by his travels. George is charmed with 
him; and as to Maggie—why, Maggie is quite fascinated. They are 
inseparable. Nothing could give George greater satisfaction. He is 
delighted. It is quite the best thing that could possibly happen : don’t 
you agree with me?” 
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“ As you have not told me what ‘it’ is, I cannot possibly express 
an opinion, Mrs. Rushton.” ; 

“ Why, of course, that Maggie should marry Terry, and the name 
and the property be united. It is your husband’s own idea ; he thought 
of it ages ago, when Terence first came here, only Maggie was but a 
child then, and Terry—why, Terry, as we know, was making a fool 
of himself elsewhere, as boys will do. But all that is quite over, is it 
not, my dear?” And Mrs. Rushton laughed quite confidentially and 
happily. 

"Guns did not iaugh. That horrible pain which only a death-blow 
to our most cherished illusions can give us shot knife-like through her 
heart; the pain of it was actually physical. Yet she did not wince 
outwardly ; only she turned a little paler and colder. 

“ Are Terence and Maggie engaged, Mrs. Rushton? Is that what 
you have come from London to tell me?” she inquired, very quietly. 

“Well, no, not precisely engaged yet, but if all goes well they 
will "e I expect, by the time we all come home at the end of the 
month.” 

“Is Terry coming here?” For the first time her voice shook and 
betrayed her. 

“Certainly. It will probably be all settled by then; that is, if 
you, my dear Cara, are not so ill advised as to put any spoke into the 
wheel. 

“TI? I?” she cried out, breathlessly, and a hot spot of color rose 
in either cheek. ‘ What have I to do with it, Mrs. Rushton ?” 

Her tormentor laughed, quite pleasantly. It was satisfactory to 
her to have upset Cara’s equanimity at last. ‘Well, dear, we know, 
don’t we, you and I, that Terry was very foolish when he was here 
before? Young men are so much attracted by young married women in 
these days; and you, my love, were very ignorant and very pretty, and 
perhaps a little bit imprudent too, eh? and Terry quite lost his head, 
poor boy. He might very possibly have some quixotic idea still left 
in his mind about you; but I am sure that you do not wish to stand 
between Maggie and her happiness, do you ?” 

“1? I?” Cara repeated, and this time she rose in anger to her feet. 
“What is it that you are saying to me, Mrs. Rushton? What has 
Terence Lee to do with me? I, who am Sir George Lee’s wife? I 
do not understand you.” 

“‘ Now, my dear, pray do not excite yourself; it is so bad for you, 
you know.” And Mrs. Rushton laughed again, and caught hold of 
Lady Lee’s hand and drew her forcibly towards her. ‘And what is 
the use of fine sentiments between you and me? I am a woman of 
the world, my dear child, and I know perfectly well—as well as you 
do yourself—that poor Terry was over head and ears in love with you. 
There was no harm in it, you silly little woman! But you know you 
had your chance. I told you it would be much more comfortable and 
sensible if you wrote to him and told him to come back to you. We 
should all have rubbed along very happily, and George would not have 
minded a well-conducted little platonic flirtation one bit. But, you 
see, you chose to be quite too absurdly and austerely virtuous, my dear, 
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and you let him go. Virtue, we are told, brings its own reward. I 
hope it has brought a reward to you, my poor Cara; but as far as I 
can see it has only brought you ill health, loss of spirits, and loss of 
looks. However, I can’t say I pity you, for you had the chance of 
enjoying yourself like every other pretty woman, and you chose to 
throw it away. But now it is Maggie’s turn, and I hope to goodness 
you are not’ going to stand in her light. Of course we all know how 
very good and high-minded you are. I am sure George is never tired 
of singing your praises and of telling me that you are quite incapable 
of the very least little tiny flirtation ; but then he does not know, poor 
dear man, as much, perhaps,—as I do.” Before those last three words 
Mrs. Rushton made a significant little pause, so that when she did 
utter them they were spoken almost as a menace. 

For a moment the room seemed to go round with Lady Lee, and 
her hand tightened convulsively on the back of the chair which it 
grasped. For a moment, too, she had well-nigh called out, in angry 
indignation, “Go and say these things, not to me, but to my husband ; 
accuse me openly, if you dare, in his presence, for I, because I am in- 
nocent and have done no wrong, will tell him all, all, how Terry and 
I did indeed find out that we loved each other in the past, and yet 
how we overcame our temptation and parted at once.” 

All this rushed in a flood into her brain. There.came to her a 
wild and furious desire to start off now, immediately, to seek her hus- 
band and to cast herself at his feet, to tell him herself all the sad little 
story of Terry’s weakness and her own heart’s secret. He, at least, 
would know that she was sinless, and she would rid herself forever of 
the hateful insinuations of this bad and cruel woman. It was the 
natural instinct of a truthful and honest mind, the instinct which had 
all along lain at the bottom of her heart. Yet something held her 
back now, as it had always done. For how is a true woman to sacrifice 
the man who has loved her to her own security or peace of mind? 
The secret was Terry’s secret, as well as her own. That long-ago hour 
of weakness was not hersalone. What right had she to betray him,— 
him, who had turned his back upon her so that he might not bring 
trouble upon her? Was she to requite him with treachery, after all 
these years? If she spoke, would it not be to cast an imputation on 
his honor, to ruin his friendly relations with her husband, and to sow 
discord where now there was harmony? And at the same time might 
she not also destroy all his chances of winning Maggie, if indeed he 
desired to win her? 

Lady Lee had that strength which is rare in a woman: she had 
the strength to hold her tongue. It is certain that if women held their 
tongues oftener there would be less mischief done in the world than 
there is. She could keep silence, “even from good words,” although 
her heart burnt within her. She bent her head, and pressed her lips 
tightly together. Her mind was made up. She would bear all, every 
insult that this woman could cast at her, but she would say nothing. 
She would say no word that might bring discredit or disgrace upon 
Terry. Bodily torture would not have wrung a damaging word against 
him from her lips, now that she knew what this woman desired of her. 
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She was shrewd enough to guess that Mrs. Rushton possessed no evi- 
dence of her assertions of sufficient weight to harm her with her hus- 
band, or she would have used it long ago. Mrs, Rushton wanted her 
to incriminate herself. But her husband trusted her, and she knew 
herself to be worthy of his trust. That ought to be enough for any 
wife. For it is not only the woman who has never been tried who is 
pure, it is also, and ten times more so, she who has been through the 
fire and has passed out unscathed. 

Presently she sat down again very quietly in her place, and the 
flush died out of her face; she even smiled a little as she lifted the 
beautiful eyes that were once so bright and gay, but that were only sad 
and sorrow-laden now in these later days, and only God knows what 
it cost her to speak as she spoke then: 

“You do not, I think, understand me, Mrs. Rushton. I should be 
very glad indeed if Maggie and Terry cared for each other. Nothing 
could be more suitable and natural than a marriage between them. 
It will please me as much as it will please George: only, does Maggie 
love him, do you think? Was there not quite lately some one else in 
her mind? There was a Captain Blake, I believe?” 

Mrs. Rushton laughed, a little awkwardly: this was turning the 
tables. ‘Oh, she has told you about him, has she? Yes, there was a 
Captain Blake, who flirted tremendously with Maggie,—rather dis- 
gracefully, I think, for he is one of those men about town who delight 
in compromising a girl and mean absolutely nothing by it. Captain 
Blake had ‘no serious intentions whatever, and he proved it by going 
away in the middle of the season without a word. Take my word for 
it, Cara,”—there was a little angry asperity now in her voice,—“ Cap- 
tain Blake will never be Maggie’s husband. He is not a marrying 
man, and you had better advise her to put him entirely out of her 
thoughts. ‘Terry will make her an excellent husband, and George is 
quite set upon the match. You must use your influence, too, with them 
both, my dear: that will show how perfectly disinterested your motives 
are, won’t it? Good-night, my dear child; good-night, and good-by. 
I shan’t have time to look you up in the morning, but I shall tell 
George all about you. You seem to me to lead quite an ideal life down 
here among the roses and the nightingales ; only pray do be careful 
about the night air. They tell me that you are quite the Lady Boun- 
tiful of the parish, going about among the dear dirty poor people with 
broth and blankets and a big basket,—the vicar’s right hand, in fact. 
It’s so lovely of you, Cara dear, and so virtuous! I think him so very 
dull, that worthy vicar of yours; but then, you know, I am not so 
good as you; and I’ve no doubt you extract all sorts of comfort and 
consolation out of visiting poor people, and things of that kind, which 
wouldn’t amuse the rest of us.in the very least.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Rushton.” 

“Ah, well, good-night, my dear. You needn’t look so solemn. 
And I am glad that you are so pleased at the idea of Maggie marrying 
Terry. I shall tell George: it is a great comfort to me, I assure you, 
to find that you take it so sensibly. Well, one can certainly get over 
any little ¢endresse in three years’ time, and you and Terry are really 
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the most sensible couple I ever met; you are both quite right, you 
know: constancy is a horrible mistake; and you and Terry have so 


much common sense !”’ 
And with this Parthian shot Mrs. Rushton finally departed. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“ AND you will keep it up, Terry ?” 

“T hate deceit,” said he, determinedly and firmly. 

“So do I, theoretically. But you see,” wheedlingly, “ what is one 
todo? When one is forced to fight the powers of darkness one has to 
employ diabolical weapons; it’s the only way. You might help us, I 
think, Terry dear, we owe you so much already.” 

They were leaning over the low stone wall at the end of the Ser- 
pentine. It was the fag end of the season, and the Row was deserted. 
London was played out, and presented that stale and worn appearance 
which settles down upon the haunts of fashion when fashion itself is 
fluttering its wings and packing up its boxes preparatory to the great 
annual autumn migration. 

“You see, but for the chance of your writing to Jack,” Maggie 
went on, edging herself up a little closer to Terry’s elbow, “I should 
never have found out the trick that beast played upon me. She must 
have opened his letter, and read it too, before she destroyed it. I 
think I hate her even more for reading it than for suppressing it.” 

“That, you know, is a perfectly gratuitous accusation, my dear,” 
interpolated Terry, who had a sense of justice. But women when 
they are angry have no sense of justice. Maggie waved away his re- 
mark impatiently. “Just think of her daring to tell him that I was 
out,” she went on, “because I wanted to avoid seeing him, when all 
the time she had kept back the letter he had given her for me, and I 
knew nothing about it. Can any punishment be bad enough for old 
women who play these wicked underhand tricks ?” 

Terry laughed. “If Mrs. Rushton heard you call her an ‘old 
woman’ her punishment would be complete.” 

“ And then consider, Terry, how wonderfully Providence has out- 
witted her, after all,” Maggie went on, excitedly. “I shall always 
believe in Providence now. Can you imagine anything more marvel- 
lous than that it should have been you who were with Jack’s poor 
brother when he died last year out in Thibet, and his having made you 
promise on his death-bed to see Jack directly you came home? But 
for that, where should I be? You can’t refuse to help your poor 
friend’s only brother, can you, Terry ?” 

“T’d do anything in the world for a brother of Bob Blake’s,” 
Terry agreed, gravely, and there came a sad look into his brown eyes. 
Some little children were feeding the ducks just below them, and their 
shrill voices, combined with a chorus of quackings, kept up an in- 
harmonious accompaniment to his thoughts, which had wandered to a 
dead face that had been dear to him, far away on the other side of the 
world. “ Bob was one of the very best chaps I ever knew,” he said, 
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a little unsteadily. ‘We met him first at Frisco, and he joined us 
Jater on in Japan. He and I became fast friends at once: he was just 
the life and soul of our little party. A dear fellow, always full of 
jokes and fun ; he kept up everybody’s spirits under the most depress- 
ing circumstances with his cheery face and genial voice; and yet he 
wasn’t a bit strong, poor chap. I fancy his heart was all wrong; he 
wasn’t really up to the work we had to do. He died in my arms, 
Maggie, and I don’t think I have ever felt anything so badly in my 
life. If his brother is only one-half such a good chap——” 

“Oh, but he is! he is!” cried Maggie, enthusiastically. “ You 
just wait till you see him. Terry dear, might I just have a look at 
that last letter again ?” 

“ Maggie in love!” quoth Terry, with a smile, as he searched his 
pocket-book for the required missive. There were, in fact, two of 
them. The first had come in answer 4o what Terry had written, as 
soon as he came home, to the address in Norway which he had obtained 
at Captain Blake’s club. There was a great deal in it, of course, about 
the poor brother who had died in Terry’s arms, and this was followed 

“by a few little stiff sentences which had let in a flood of light upon 
another matter. Captain Jack could not face England yet, he said,— 
could not meet Terry at Sir George Lee’s house in any case. “I may 
as well,” he wrote, “make a clean breast of what no doubt you will 
hear of in other ways. The fact is, I consider that your cousin Miss 
Lee has behaved very badly to me, and I am a bit bowled over by her 
conduct. Of course a lady is quite at liberty to refuse a man if she 
doesn’t like him, but I think, after they have been such friends as she 
and I were, she should at least have the civility to answer his letter 
herself. I know that it reached her, because I gave it to her chaperon, 
Mrs. Rushton, to give to her, and when I told her in that letter not to 
let me come to the house the next day unless she found herself able to 
give me a favorable answer, I think it was not right of her to allow 
me to come only to make a fool of me, for of course I thought it was 
going to be all right from her not writing any reply. I tell you all 
this, Lee, because it’s as well that you should hear my version of the 
business as well as your cousin’s.” 

Armed with this letter, Terry had gone with blazing eyes to his 
young cousin. 

“What have you been doing to Captain Blake, Maggie ?—Jack 
rm of the 5th? He’s a brother of the dearest friend I ever 

“Doing to Captain Blake?” repeated Maggie, with an effort at 
great dignity. “I really don’t know what you mean, Terry. I 
haven’t done anything to him.” 

“You have treated him disgracefully, anyhow,” retorted Terry. 

“I! Who says so, pray?” cried Maggie, considerably startled. 
“Oh, if you were to put it the other way,’’ she went on, with an angry 
laugh,—“‘ if you were to say that he had treated me disgracefully !” 

“Well, just read for yourself what he says, then.” 

And Maggie read it. 

And naturally, when she had done so, the murder was out. 
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Captain Jack Blake’s second letter was very much shorter, and to 
Maggie’s eyes infinitely sweeter. 

“So she never got my letter!” he wrote. “The old she-devil must 
have kept it herself. I’m coming back at once to try my luck again. 
T’ll not trust to any go-betweens this time, you may take your oath of 
that; though how I’m to get at her, short of running away with her, 
I don’t know. But I hope you’ll stand my friend with your cousin, 
Lee. No time for more: tell her I am packing up to catch the first 
steamer home from Christiania.” 

And to Christiania did Miss Maggie then and there, secretly and 
unbeknown to Terry, despatch a telegram of the most startling import : 

“ Will run away. Maaair.” 

This characteristic message was duly received and read, and Jack 
Blake, who knew his woman, chuckled over it contentedly the whole 
way home across the North Sea. 

“She’s just a bit different from any other girl I ever met in my 
life,” he thought, as he staggered about over a wet deck upon a rough 
and rolling sea, with his hands thrust deep in the pockets of his ulster, 
and the flaps of his tweed cap well tied down over his ears, while 
his well-shaped nose was fanned into a bright and rosy red by the 
cold and blustering wind ; “and if I hadn’t been a fool I might have 
known she wasn’t the sort to play fast-and-loose with a man. I might 
have suspected that old girl was at the bottom of it: I saw that she 
and the old man too were both against me, the Lord knows why. 
Well, my girl, if we can’t do better, why, we will run away, that’s 
all.” And then Captain Jack nearly tumbled on his nose with an 
angry lurch of the storm-tossed steamer, and went below to comfort 
his inner man with a glass of hot brandy-and-water. 

Meanwhile Maggie was revolving all sorts of schemes in her active 
brain. As ill luck would have it, Captain Blake was to arrive in 
London twenty-four hours after Sir George Lee and his daughter were 
due at Highdene Castle. It was impossible to prolong their stay in 
London, for the lease of the house was up, and moreover Sir George 
was fidgeting to get back to his horses and his shooting. To effect a 
meeting with her lover would be now a work of some difficulty, for 
Mrs. Rushton was clearly against him, and Maggie knew that her father 
would not so much as give his daughter a hearing in opposition to her. 

“Tt must be all done by strategy, Terry,” she said to her confidant. 
“ And the first thing to do is for you to make love to me.” 

“Good gracious !”” 

“ Don’t look so horrified. Other men, you see, have been able to 
do it, so why can’t you?” 

“But, my dear child, what on earth for?” 

“Oh, you double-distilled gaby! can’t you see with half an eye 
that papa is as keen as mustard about wanting you to marry me? I 
do believe men are born blind, like kittens, only, unlike the kittens, 
they never entirely recover their eyesight.” 

“ But really, Maggie,”—and Terry, who was totally unused to the 
ways and wiles of woman, could not help blushing as he handled this 
exceedingly delicate subject,—“ I—I don’t see how it is to be done, 
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quite; and it might be very uncomfortable for you, and altogether 
unpleasant.” 

‘Not in the least: we are always together as it is. They both 
think we are spooning: we’ve only got to let them go on thinking it, 
that’s all.” . 

“But your father might speak to me, and what on earth should I 
say ? 

“Say that you love me devotedly, of course, but are afraid to speak 
too soon. It’s quite simple.” 

“ Maggie, it’s appalling! It’s not simple at all. Besides, it would 
be a lie.” 

“ And of course, like Washington, you never told a lie? My dear 
boy, if so, you are quite out of date. We moderns are simply brought 
up on lies; they are ourstaple food. Everybody tells lies; one more or 
less don’t signify in the least,—a lie of that kind, I mean. Of course 
one should never do anything base or dirty; that’s quite another 
matter.” 

“ But even supposing, for the sake of argument, we do pretend to 
be-er—fond of each other, what possible object can it serve? I fail to 
see how on earth it is going to help you and Captain Blake.” 

“That is because, as I told you, you are a purblind kitten, Terry. 
Can’t you see that, as long as I am unattached, Mrs. Rushton will take 
good care that Jack doesn’t come within miles of me, but if she thinks 
I am in love with you, and that we are going to make a match of it, 
she will relax her supervision, and Jack will be able to get over to 
Highdene quite easily? I have managed about that. He is to be 
asked to the Lamberts’ for the first week of September. Sophy Lam- 
bert is dying to get hold of him. Every year father invites Mr. Lam- 
bert to shoot at Highdene on either the 1st or the 2d of September, 
and to bring two guns: he always comes with his eldest boy and one 
friend, and Jack will be the friend this year. Then, as a matter of 
course, they will all three stay and dine in the evening. You will be 
there too, and you must make hot love to me in public, so as to put 
everybody on the wrong scent, and if we can’t meet somewhere before 
dinner you must manage to give me a chance when we go to the 
billiard-room after dinner ; it will be very simple. You won’t have 
much to do; it will be all make-believe on your part. I told Sophy 
Lambert that a letter will find Jack at his club in a few days’ time, 
and she is nearly wild to get her father to invite him. I almost think 
she fancies that Jack likes her. I haven’t thought it worth while 
to undeceive her, you know.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Maggie, you seem to have got everything 
cut and dried very completely.” 

“Women must, you know, Terry. Men are so dreadfully stupid 
if they are left to themselves: they haven’t got the bump of organi- 
zation.” 

“ But what will your Jack say to this elaborate scheme ?” 

“ Jack will do exactly as he is told,” replied Maggie, with dignity. 
“T shall write full directions to him to his club before I leave town. 
Of course he will do as he is told. The only hopeful sign of the times 
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is the increasing docility of man to the rule of woman. The end of 
the century is at least productive of —~” 

“Bosh !” Terry interrupted, impatiently. “Pray spare me your 
“modern woman’ views, my dear girl. And please tell me, when you 
have got Captain Blake over to Highdene, what is your next move 
to be?” 

“Ah, that is just my secret,” said Maggie, mysteriously. “ It 
won’t be to marry you in Highdene parish church, dear boy, any- 
how.” And then she gave him a funny look, and I am sorry to say 
that she winked, quite openly and shamelessly, at him. “ Wouldn’t 
you just like to know, Terry ?” 

“You are vulgar, my dear, decidedly vulgar, and, besides, you are 
counting without your host.” Then after a little pause he went on 
desperately, “Look here, Maggie, I hope you won’t mind very much, 
but do you know I am afraid I shan’t be down at Highdene just yet, 
—not in September, anyhow ?” 

“Not for the partridges, Terry? Oh, but you must come: papa 
depends on you.” 

“T know, but I must write and make some excuse to him after you 
have left town. I suppose I shall have to turn up for Christmas or 
thereabouts, for a day or two, but the fact is, I am going to Scotland. 
I will just stop on in London to see your Jack, and then I’m going 
to Scotland. I—I’ve promised to go.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it, Terry, not one word !” cried Maggie, 
indignantly. “ You are just making excuses to me, you know you are.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he admitted, for Terry was truthful; “but I 
really do mean to go to Scotland. I got an invitation last night, and 
I want to go.” 

“Tf you do, you will just spoil everything for me. Please, Terry 
dear, do come down, if it is only for a few days, for the sake of your 
poor friend’s brother, if not for mine. Oh, I think you might do me 
a good turn just for once. Why can’t you come? Why? why?” 

Why, indeed? The question re-echoed itself with a strange per- 
sistency in his heart, where love and longing fought out their battle 
with unselfishness and wisdom. 

Oh to see her once more! to look into the face he loved so hope- 
lessly, to find out for himself the truth of these sad stories he heard 
of her failing health, which distressed and troubled him so sorely! 

And there was a voice at the bottom of his heart which said to him, 
“T know what it is that ails her.” 

Yet he would not permit himself to put into words that it was for 
love of him that she was ill. 

Maggie was hanging on his arm, begging and praying him to come. 

“You see it will just make it hopeless for me to get a word with 
Jack unless you are there, Terry dear. All you’ve got to do is to pre- 
tend to be quite wrapped up in me, and Jack and I can slip away to- 
gether somewhere after dinner, and then you must come too and stay 
outside the door and keep watch for us: it’s all so easy for you.” 

“T don’t like deceit,” said Terry, once more, but he said it much 
less firmly than he had done before, and all the time love and longing 
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were beating at the long-closed doors of his heart. For it is not so 
much the temptations from without as the traitor forces within that are 
our undoing. 

“No more don’t I,” answered Maggie, with the same delightful 
disdain of grammar that had distinguished her earlier years. “ But, 
you see, I am forced into it. Dear, dearest Terry ! come, rehearse a 
little bit now, won’t you, my well-beloved? No? not even for fun? 
Oh, Terry, how dreadfully matter-of-fact you are, and how gloriously 
uncivil! I pity your wife, dear boy: she will be a miserable woman.” 

“T shall never have a wife, Maggie,” said Terry, gravely, with a 
dreamy far-away look in his brown eyes which was wont to steal into 
them whenever he thought about certain things which were locked up 
inside his heart of hearts. 

“Never is a long day,” replied Maggie, airily, as she chucked a 
pebble into the water ; whereupon the little congregation of ducks rose 
angrily to its wings and dispersed itself far and wide across the Ser- 

ntine, with many indignant expressions of disgust and annoyance. 
“ After all, I dare say you are right to remain a bachelor,” she went 
on. “I quite echo the view of Punch: ‘Don’t! Marriage is mostly a 
muddle, I think ; better let it alone. Come home to lunch, Terry: I 
am getting ravenous.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

AND, in spite of his conscience and of his invitation to Scotland, 
Terry went to Highdene Castle in the first days of September after all. 

What finally induced him to go, however, had nothing at all to do 
with Maggie and her little plans and plots; it was determined entirely 
by one of those chances which, trivial in themselves, often decide our 
destiny in an altogether arbitrary and unexpected fashion. He was 
smoking a cigar at his club, after a solitary and frugal dinner. The 
smoking-room was crowded ; a little trio of men sat with their backs 
to him at an adjoining table, and his thoughts, that had wandered far 
away, were abruptly recalled to the present by the mention of his 
elderly cousin’s name. 

“Sir George Lee?” said one of the trio. “Oh, you mean old Sir 
George Lee of Highdene?” 

Terry did not hear the answer, only the voice of the other man, 
who struck in with a laugh : 

“ Queer sort of ménage, that, eh?” 

“Oh, you mean the Rushton woman? Why the deuce doesn t 
the old boy marry her?” 

“For a very simple reason: he has got a wife already,” remarked 
the other. 

“Has he? Where does he keep her, then? I never saw her 
when I dined there.” 

“She is an invalid ; he leaves her down in the country—I should 
say he neglected her, probably. But it seems rough on his daughter, 
who is rather a good sort of girl, that he should send her about with 
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that woman: it’s against her chances of making a decent marriage, I 
should say.” 

“ Perhaps the invalid wife doesn’t object,” sneered the other. 

“To Mrs. Rushton? Oh, I don’t suppose she knows anything 
about it.” 

“Somebody ought to tell her, then,” said the third man, abruptly ; 
“she ought to know. My people live in Middleshire, and I can tell 
you the whole affair has made a pretty little dish of scandal down 
there. Why, old Lee has built a house for the woman just outside 
his own park gates, and they say spends half his days with her. None 
of the women will call on her, naturally, or on poor Lady Lee either, 
for the matter of that, although of course men go to the house,—for 
the sake of the shooting, I suppose.” 

“ People are horribly narrow-minded in country districts,” observed 
the other, getting up from his chair with a yawn. “ Why can’t they 
learn a little charity ?” 

“From us Londoners, do you mean?” laughed his friend, the man 
whose people lived in Middleshire. 

“‘QOh, as to that, my dear fellow, I don’t think it is charity, exactly. 
I call it the spirit of the age, which is essentially both selfish and lazy. 
As long as people give us well-cooked dinners and an irreproachable 
brand of champagne, none of us care a d—n in this little village what 
their manners or their morals, past or present, may happen to be. All 
the same I consider the particular little family arrangement of which 
we were talking a disgraceful scandal,—even Londoners draw the line 
somewhere,—and if the wife is too great a foul to see what is going 
on, somebody ought to tell her, I say.” 

“Somebody is sure to, my dear fellow. There is always somebody 
found to fulfil a disagreeable duty in this world.” 

Terry, with a burning face and a beating heart, was listening to all 
this. He could not speak—how could he ?—to defend the name that 
was dearer to him than life; and as these men discussed the situation 
as it must appear to the outer world, the scales fell suddenly from his 
eyes, and he seemed to understand for the first time the meaning of it 
all. It was at the last words that he sprang to his feet, flung away 
the end of his cigar, and went out of the room. There was a tempest 
of conflicting emotions within him, but the one thing above all others 
which he said over and over to himself was this : 

“She must never know of it. This shameful thing must be kept 
from her. The shame of it would kill her.” 

And then it seemed to him that in the whole world she had no one 
to help her or stand by her save himself, and that it would be cowardly 
if he were to desert her. An evil woman had wormed herself into 
her life; her husband both injured and neglected her; even Maggie 
had consented to leave her alone for months, and was so absorbed in 
her own love-affairs that she had no thought for any one but herself. 
Lady Lee had no one,—no one but himself. And it was then that, 
. With a wild leap of joy at his heart, he told himself it was his duty to 
go to her and to protect her against the evil tongues of the world. 

He excused himself from going to Scotland, and wrote to Sir 
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George that he should, after all, come down to Highdene, if not for 
the 1st of September, at any rate during the first week of the month, 
What he meant to do when he got there, or how he was going to turn 
himself into Cara’s protector and champion, he did not quite know. 
But at least he knew that he was going to find out how things were 
for himself—and to see her. 

After all, it all merged itself at last into that. He would see her. 

Cara had been at first most genuinely delighted to get Maggie at 
home again. The little excitement of welcoming her and of hearing 
all about her doings in London brought back a faint pink to her pale 
cheeks and a little animation to her sad eyes. Happiness was a whole- 
some tonic for Lady Lee, as it is indeed for most of us, whatever our 
bodily ailments may be. It was only, perhaps, because she had had 
so little of it of late years that she had faded and languished and 
drooped, like a flower that has not been watered. It was true that 
Maggie’s home-coming meant also the home-coming of the others,— 
of her husband, who scarcely took any notice of her, and of Mrs. 
Rushton, whose unwelcome society filled her with unconquerable dis- 
like and distrust ; yet, even with these drawbacks, Cara was glad. 

And yet after a few days it seemed to her that something, intangible 
and undefinable, had risen like a wall betwixt herself and her step- 
daughter, which had not been there in the old days. 

“You will tell Lady Lee about Captain Blake, won’t you, Maggie?” 
Terry had said to her when he wished her good-by in London. “She 
will give you the best advice in the world, you know.” 

Maggie had tossed her chin and made a little face at him. ‘Oh, 
you dear old stupid!” had been her only answer. And to herself 
Maggie had said, “ Catch me telling Cara, with her old-fashioned ideas 
of duty to one’s father, and of confession being good for the soul !” 
for here came in the lowering influences which had been allowed to 
corrupt the natural candor of the girl’s mind. “Cara would be sure 
to tell me to make a clean breast of it to papa, and she would be hor- 
rified at my pretending to be fond of Terry ; she would say that deceit 
is wicked, and ten to one, if I refused to spoil my own game by con- 
fession, she would think it her duty to tell papa, and then good-by to 
my hopes of Jack’s being allowed to come over with the Lamberts.” 

So Maggie, wise in her own generation, determined not to submit 
her secrets to the strict elevated standard of Lady Lee’s views upon 
honesty and truth. 

“Dear old Cara is behind the times,” the girl said to herself, a 
little contemptuously. “She is a sweet darling, and I adore her, but 
she is decidedly out of date.” 

So when nestling at her step-mother’s feet in the cosy boudoir, or 
driving the dun pony together about the shady lanes, she parried the 
gentle anxious questionings of the woman whose aching heart longed 
so much to know, with light or elusive answers which brought them 
no nearer to mutual comprehension of each other. Did she mind very 
much when Captain Blake went to Norway? Oh, yes, at the time: one 
always misses a nice useful man. Had she cared at all? had he cared ? 
How was a girl to know if a man cared? He pretended to, of course ; 
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they all pretend: men are born deceivers. Was he coming back? She 
was sure she didn’t know—or care: why should she, indeed ? 

Or again, if Cara, changing her ground, inquired whether she had 
been very glad to see Terry, “Oh, yes, of course; dear old Terry !” 
she would answer, with careless insouciance, “there is nobody like 
him ;” and once Cara stifled the pain at her heart and asked her right 
out, “ Do you love each other, Maggie, you and Terry? I mean,.as 
lovers? Do you remember a long time ago when he went away you 
said that when you grew up you would like to marry Terry? Is that 
how you feel about him now? Tell me, my dearest.” And, honestly, 
she hoped with all her heart that Maggie’s answer might be “‘ yes.” 
If it had been, then Cara felt that a strength would be given to her 
whereby she could overcome forever that vain and hopeless love which 
was eating away her very life,—a strength which arises from the earnest 
unselfishness of a noble nature, the unselfishness which thinks of others 
first, and of self not at all, than which there is no more effectual armor 
in the world. 

But Maggie did not give her a straightforward answer to her 
question ; in fact, she gave her no answer at all. She only flung her- 
self into her step-mother’s arms with very pink cheeks and a little 
mocking laugh, and cried out merrily,— 

“Oh, you dear silly old Cara! What funny serious ideas you do 
have! You mustn’t look so grave and solemn. You do make such 
mountains out of mole-hills, you dear old-fashioned thing! I always 
think you must have walked straight out of one of Miss Austen’s 
novels. You are exactly like her heroines : they took life so seriously, 
you know, just as you do. One ought never to probe down into 
things; one should take them on the surface, just as they come: that’s 
the way to be happy.” 

“But about Terry, dear, about Terry ?” repeated Cara, anxiously, 
recognizing in Maggie’s flippancy, with a painful conviction, an echo 
of those doctrines about lightness of heart which her husband had 
once preached to herself: “surely you must know whether you care in 
a real right way for him ?” 

“Now, please don’t try to make me analyze my innermost feelings, 
Cara dear,” interrupted Maggie, impatiently. “I’m no good at in- 
trospection. I am awfully fond of Terry; I don’t know any more 
about it than that. What I do know is, that papa would be highly 
delighted if he and I were to be married. I can tell you that much, 
anyhow.” 

And Cara said to herself that this surely must settle the question. 
Maggie was ready to give her heart—the heart that had wavered in the 
direction of Captain Blake whilst he had been with her—to her cousin, 
to whom it had evidently veered round so soon as her first fickle fancy 
had faded. The question that came into her mind now was whether 
Maggie were good enough for Terry. 

A cold, sick disappointment weighed upon her. It would be hard 
enough for her even if Maggie worshipped him, yet that would have 
been comparatively easy to bear; but how was she to endure it if it 
turned out that Terry was throwing away the riches of his generous 
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nature upon one who did not deserve or value his love nor respond to 
it worthily ? 

At Mrs. Rushton’s red villa on that same afternoon, Mrs. Ainslie 
was standing immovable in front of that lady’s arm-chair. The house- 
keeper had grown older and grayer in these three years, but the rigid 
lines of her hard and cruel face had in no way softened with time. Mrs. 
Ainslie was a frequent visitor at Mrs. Rushton’s house, but she was by 
no means a welcome one. To tell the truth, there was no sound on 
earth which. Mrs. Rushton dreaded more than the rustling of the stiff 
silk of Mrs. Ainslie’s afternoon gown, no face she detested more cor- 
dially than the stern countenance of her once confidante and coadjutor. 
For Mrs. Ainslie knew perfectly which side her bread was buttered, 
and was well acquainted with all the recognized methods of extracting 
personal advantages out of a delicate situation. Many and many were 
the golden sovereigns which Mrs. Rushton had been forced into be- 
stowing on her accomplice, and much mental and moral dirt had she 
swallowed in the bestowal of them. Now, Mrs. Rushton did not 
relish parting with her sovereigns at all, and she was at this very 
moment endeavoring to impress this fact upon her visitor. 

“ Another two pounds? Why, my good woman, I gave you a 
sovereign when I came down a fortnight ago ; and what have you done 
for it, I should like to know? Iam getting tired of it, Mrs. Ainslie.” 

“ Well, ma’am, and soam I. And what I wants to put to you is 
this, ma’am. It ain’t certainly any use of my going on watching my 
lady, for there’s nothing to watch. Mr. Terence don’t trouble himself 
any more about her. And now I am told for the first time that he’s 
coming down to court Miss Margaret this time: so I’m fairly puzzled 
to see how he can be thinking about her ladyship.” 

“Well, then, pray leave the business alone, my good woman,” said 
Mrs. Rushton, impatiently. “ You can see for yourself that there is 
nothing more to be made out of it: so what do you want my money 
for ?” 

Now, Mrs. Ainslie, in common with most of her class, detested 
above all things to be called a “good woman.” It is a strange fact 
that this highly commendatory appellation should invariably arouse so 
fierce an indignation in the female breast. A white heat of rage now 
stormed within her as for the second time she heard herself thus ad- 
dressed. 

“Good woman, indeed!” she snarled, defiantly, and the small eyes 
glittered ominously. “Has it ever struck you, ma’am, that there is 
other goings-on in the family as it might be worth your while to pay 
me for holding my tongue about? I’m not blind nor deaf, though 
there’s others, poor innocents, as seem to be so. I’ve heard strange 
things said about this very house in the parish and neighborhood, and 
if I was to open my lady’s eyes—well, I don’t love her, as you know, 
ma’am, but as a Christian woman it might become my duty to inform 
Lady Lee of what is going on under her nose, so to speak.” 

“Oh, dear me, Mrs. Ainslie,” replied the lady, with an appearance 
of cool unconcern which she was very far from feeling, “if you are 
going to stand there threatening me, I really think you are wasting 
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your breath and your time. Of course you are at liberty to say false 
and wicked things to anybody you choose: how am I to stop you doing 
so, indeed?” She gave a little scornful shrug of hershoulders. “ But 
do you suppose anybody will believe you? Lady Lee is, I assure you, 
much too well brought up to listen to a servant’s idle tittle-tattle: 
people must have proofs, Mrs. Ainslie, before they can successfully 
blacken the reputation of a lady in my position.” 

“ And who says that I haven’t got proofs, ma’am ?” interrupted the 
housekeeper, viciously and insolently. ““ D’ye suppose I’m such a fool 
as to say what I do, if I hadn’t got the proofs of it? Keziah Ainslie 
knows better than that, Mrs. Rushton.” 

Mrs. Rushton sat up very straight in her chair, and a pink color 
suffused her face. For the first time fear entered into her mind, a fear 
that the woman might indeed have possessed herself in some underhand 
way of tangible evidence against her. Perhaps she had intercepted 
her letters ; or perhaps—she could not tell what. Now, Mrs, Rushton 
would be very sorry indeed if Mrs. Ainslie were to work mischief 
against her in Cara’s mind: truth to say, she was not quite sure what 
Cara might do under the circumstances. Experience had taught Mrs. 
Rushton that Lady Lee was by no means the meek and patient cipher 
which it had suited her to make her out to be. Up to a certain point 
she was the gentlest of living creatures; but if it came to a question 
of right and wrong, Cara was not at all unlikely to take a very decided 
line, which might make things extremely unpleasant for herself. There 
possibly might be a domestic fracas as a result of Mrs. Ainslie’s inter- 
ference ; and if so, what would George Lee do? which side would he 
take? Mrs. Rushton was not altogether so certain of this as she would 
have been a year ago. To her extreme annoyance, she had always 
known that if Sir George neglected and disliked his wife, in his heart 
he respected her for her goodness and truth, and sometimes latterly she 
had been uncomfortably afraid that he was beginning to get tired of 
herself. Her slave seemed to her fancy to drag at his chains somewhat : 
there had been symptoms of rebellion against her wishes during their 
sojourn in London, and faint signs of weariness and boredom when in 
her society, which had filled her with great uneasiness. But, worse 
than all else, Mrs. Rushton had lately become aware of the existence of 
a singularly good-looking barmaid at the “‘ Lee Arms ;” and four times 
in the short time since they had been at home she had herself seen 
Sir George emerge from the door-way of this popular country hostelry 
with a fatuous smile upon his face. 

Mrs. Rushton understood Sir George well enough to be perfectly 
aware of what these things portended. 

Yet she was no coward : she said to herself that she was not going 
to throw up her hands at the first attack, or to be scared out of her 
position by the insolent threats of a servant. She reflected that Mrs. 
Ainslie’s talking about “ proofs” did not make it in the least certain 
that she possessed them: people who threaten rarely have the power to 
do the mischief they hint at. She knew very well that if she gave this 
woman money now she would have her about her neck like a millstone 
forever ; there would be no end to her extortions. The only possible 
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way to deal with her was to be firm, and to show her that she was not 
afraid of her. At the same time, it was a very unpleasant -compli- 
cation ; for long ago Mrs. Rushton had fully realized that Mrs. Ainslie 
was very valuable as an ally, but might make herself distinctly un- 





pleasant as an enemy. 


She sat for some minutes in silence, looking straight before her out 
of the window and drumming her finger-tips rhythmically upon her 
writing-table. 

Mrs. Ainslie waited patiently for some time. “Are you going to 
give me them two sovereigns, ma’am ?”’ she inquired at last, in a voice 
of dangerous tranquillity. 

Mrs. Rushton looked up; her bold handsome eyes faced the old 
woman’s small snake-like ones fully and firmly. 

i I think not, Mrs. Ainslie. Why should I give you two sovereigns, 
ray ? i 

“You'll be very sorry, ma’am, if you don’t,” said the woman, with 
a vindictive snarl. 

Mrs. Rushton shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. “ That re- 
mains to be seen,” she said, taking up a newspaper carelessly. ‘Good- 
morning, Mrs. Ainslie.” 5 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Rushton. You'll live to repent it, ma’am. 
Keziah Ainslie ain’t one to be trifled with.” 

Mrs. Rushton opened the newspaper and became absorbed in its 
contents, and the housekeeper left the room, flinging a parting glance 
of rage and hatred towards the lady’s averted profile. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE twilight was closing in as Terence Lee drove up the long 
avenue of elm-trees that leads to Highdene Castle. He looked out 
with a strange mixture of emotions at the fine old house as he drew 
nearer to it. He loved it already, not only because it would one day 
be his own, but also because of its associations, and because in it dwelt 
the woman who was dear to him. 

One long wing was all in darkness, although the many windows 
of the drawing-room and library on the other side were alight, but 
what he looked out for was the faint glimmer in the diamond-paned 
windows above the porch, in the little octagonal room that opened out 
of her boudoir. 

It was there that he divined her to be; there, in that little room 
that was sanctified to him forever, he felt instinctively that she must 
be waiting for him now. The great double doors of the entrance were 
flung widely open at his approach. The household was glad to wel- 
come him back, for he had been popular with all. Yet it gave him a 

ing moment of surprise to find that no one but the servants was in 
the hall to receive him. 

“ Not in yet from shooting?” was his answer to the butler’s low- 
voiced remark. “ But it is nearly dark, Carson: how is it they are 
out so late?” 
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Carson explained that the gentlemen were shooting over the Beech 
Dale farms, five miles away, and, besides, he thought it not unlikely 
that they had stopped at Mrs. Rushton’s for tea on the way home. 
And Terry half fancied there was a covert smile lurking in the old 
butler’s eyes as he made the suggestion. ; 

“ Miss Maggie wished you to walk up to her ladyship’s boudoir on 
your arrival, sir.’ And at that he became perfectly conscious that a 
glance of significance was exchanged between the footmen in the back- 
ground. Maggie’s little mystification had evidently been allowed to 
permeate to the servants’ hall. He felt vaguely annoyed with her as 
he drew off his gloves and divested himself of his top-coat. 

Yet his heart beat violently as he ran two steps at a time lightly 
up the wide staircase and knocked at the door of Lady Lee’s boudoir. 

He was so sure of seeing her when he opened the door that it was 
almost a shock to him to find only Maggie, pacing about the small 
room like a caged wild-cat. 

“Oh!” he said, and stopped short, throwing a quick, anxious 
glance around him; “only you, Maggie!” 

“Yes. Come in, come in!” she cried, impatiently, dragging him 
into the room by both hands. ‘TI told Cara I wanted to see you alone 
when you arrived, so she very obligingly took herself off. Terry, he 
has come! I saw him for one second this morning, when he drove up 
in the Lamberts’ wagonette ; he looked lovely! We had hardly time 
for a word, because they were late, and papa was fretting and fuming 
to be off, but I did manage to whisper to him that I would wait for 
him in my old school-room when they came in from shooting. And, 
dear Terry, I want you to be so good as to meet him in the hall and 
to bring him up to me; come by the back staircase, please, and go very 
quietly past the door of old Ainslie’s room; she is such a cat, you 
know. Oh, I have been in such a fright that your train would be late. 
I am so thankful you have come before they have got back. They 
are awfully late, aren’t they? but I dare say they have stopped to tea 
at Mrs. Rushton’s coming home,—papa generally does, you know,— 
for they must have left off shooting long ago.” 

Terry was scarcely listening to her. 

“Where is Lady Lee?” was all he said, rather breathlessly. 

“Cara? Oh, she’s all right. She thinks we are spooning, you 
and I.” 

“ She thinks—what ?” 

“Oh, don’t look so horrified, Terry. You make me die with 
laughing. Cara firmly believes we are dying of love for each other. 
I didn’t tell her so: it was Mrs. Rushton, I believe.” 

Terry remained perfectly speechless for a few seconds. 

“ And Good heavens! what does she say?” he managed to 
gasp forth at last. 

“Oh, she is delighted, of course. Everybody seems to be delighted. 
Why, Terry, I believe you are actually angry. Why do you look at 
me like that ?” 

“Go and find her,—now,—at once. I must see her.” 

“Who? Cara? Oh, certainly. But what a fuss, my dear boy ! 
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How can it signify about Cara? There’s lots of time for her, and I 
think you might take a little more interest about Jack, considering 
that he and'I have only got this one precious evening together.” 

Terry was so staggered by what she had told him that he was for 
the moment quite incapable of making any mental notes upon the 
appalling selfishness of young women in love; and yet how was Maggie 
to guess at the fever of rage that was tearing at his heart? 

“Tf you don’t do as I tell you, I will wash my hands of you and 
your Jack altogether,” he said, savagely ; and then Maggie opened her 
eyes very wide, and screwed up her lips into a whistle of astonishment. 

“Well, you ave in a rage, my dear boy! What has gone wrong? 
Oh, yes, I’ll go and find Cara, of course, if you are in such a hurry to 
see her ; I’ll go and look for her now. And then I shall go and wait 
in the school-room for Jack. Don’t you fail me, Terry : remember, I 
depend upon you.” 

At last she was gone. Terry breathed more freely. He sat down 
and waited for Cara to come. 

It seemed as though he waited a long time; the moments dragged 
themselves out interminably. He kept on telling himself that in a 
few seconds he should see her again after the long parting of years,— 
that she would stand here actually before him, that he would touch her 
hand, and hear her voice, and watch the lights and shades upon her 
mobile face. It would be as if the wheels of time had rolled back- 
ward. And yet, no; for in one sense all would be different. Between 
them now lay a wide and impassable gulf, which must forever divide 
them one from another, with a silence which might never be broken. 

“Yet I cannot let her imagine that my heart has strayed to 
Maggie,” he thought, desperately ; “at least 1 must make that clear to 
her. But it is impossible she can believe anything so monstrous.” 

And then he got up and began to pace about the room impatiently. 
Why was she so long coming? How slowly the hands crept across 
the dial of the clock upon the mantel-piece! Could it be that Maggie 
—-selfish little wretch that she was!—had forgotten to tell her? Or, 
worse still, would Cara herself refuse to come to him? His nerves 
were unstrung, his hands trembled, his whole being was tense with 
anxiety. The time seemed to him interminable, and yet as a matter 
of fact only seven minutes had elapsed since Maggie had left the room. 
In his impatience and irritation he drew back half unconsciously the 
portiére curtain and wandered aimlessly into the little room above the 
porch. Then he stood still for a moment, trying to recall every detail 
of that evening long ago when he had found her here in the darkness. 
It was here that his hand had unwittingly strayed to the rich wealth 
of her long falling hair, that he had lost his head, thrown his honor to 
the winds, and clasped her in a mad embrace to his heart. His pulses 
beat now as he remembered that moment of delirium. “It was well 
worth an eternity of remorse and regret,” he said to himself, recklessly, 
“if only I alone had been made to suffer for it! Ah, my poor little 
darling, I pray God from my heart that you at any rate may-have got 
over it.” 

Suddenly there came the soft opening of a door. He made one 
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swift step forward, then as quickly withdrew behind the shadow of the 
curtain once more; for it was not Cara who had come in. It was 
Mrs. Ainslie. 

The old woman turned as she entered and closed the door carefully 
behind her. She cast a furtive glance round the empty room and stole 
forward cautiously. Terry could see the firelight play upon the folds 
of her rusty black gown and hear the light jingle of the keys upon the 
long steel chain that hung from her waist, and as the lamplight fell upon 
her face he thought he had seldom seen a more malignant and cruel 
expression upon any human countenance. 

Why did she come creeping in, with that wicked face and that odd 
guilty manner? 

“She is up to no good,” thought Terry in his hiding-place. He 
kept very still in his corner and watched her, holding his breath so 
that she should not discover him. What Mrs. Ainslie proceeded to do 
was this. 

She pulled a letter out of her pocket, a letter which Terry could 
see had no stamp on it; and then she opened it and spread it out on 
the table under the lamplight, placing a letter-weight at the top and a 
paper-cutter at the bottom, so that it should lie quite flat and be ex- 
tremely conspicuous. Then she placed the open envelope by the side 
of it, and, stooping down, wrote something with a pencil over the 
direction ; after which, with a hideous smile of triumphant satisfaction, 
she crept away again out of the room as quietly as she had come. The 
whole thing was over in a few seconds. 

The moment she had disappeared, Terry came hurriedly out of his 
hiding-place and walked up to the table. The empty envelope was 
addressed to Mrs. Rushton, and was, as well as the letter which was so 
conspicuously displayed upon the table, in Sir George Lee’s hand- 
writing. Terry had no scruples whatever in reading the pencil lines 
which Mrs. Ainslie had written upon the blank envelope: “A well- 
wisher feels it a duty to place before Lady Lee this letter, picked up 
on the staircase. If further proof be required, there are more of them 
she can see, if she will please put two sovereigns under the blue china 
bowl on the side table.” He threw a glance at the letter, a glance of 
disgust and repulsion. The first few words of it were quite enough 
for him ; it was dated more than a year ago, and how it had fallen into 
the housekeeper’s hands he did not pause to consider, but apparently 
the woman had more letters of the same nature in her possession. 
Those chance words he had overheard in his club were then no idle 
gossip, but a scandal that was true and dreadful enough; and this 
woman knew it, and had it in her power to wreck the life of her mis- 
tress and to break up her master’s home. The blood rushed into 
Terry’s face. With a gesture of angry indignation he crumpled up 
the letter and envelope together and cast them into the hottest blaze 
of the wood fire behind him. 

After this there was something else for him to do. He forgot 
altogether that he was waiting for Cara herself to come to him; he re- 
membered only that there was a service which he was able to render 
her, and which it behooved him to lose no time about doing. He went 
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quickly out of the room and down the long arched passage in front of 
him, up one short flight of steps, down another, round a corner,— 
Terry remembered his way very well about the old house,—until he 
stopped before the door of a room which was known to every member 
of the household as “ Mrs. Ainslie’s room.” 

He did not go through the ceremony of knocking, but opened the 
door and walked straight in. He had guessed rightly ; she had come 
back here, and was standing upon the hearth-rug with a self-satisfied 
smile on her lips as she smoothed out the violet satin ribbons of her 
cap before the looking-glass in front of her. 

Terry locked the door behind. him,.and put the key into his pocket. 

Mrs. Ainslie looked round with a violent start. 

“Good gracious, Mr. Terence, how you made me jump!” she cried. 

Terry walked up to her and seized her roughly by the wrist. 

“You she-devil, give up those letters to me,” was his only reply. 

“Sir! Mr. Terence, what ever do you mean?” cried Mrs. Ainslie, 
drawing herself up angrily and trying to wrench her hand out of his 
grasp. 

“Give me those letters,” he repeated, savagely, and then he took 
her by the shoulders and shook her. “I tell you I am not going out 
of this room until I have got them, every one.” 

“Law, sir, I don’t know what you mean. I’ve got no letters of 
yours. Let me go, Mr. Terry! let me go, sir! It’s shameful of you 
to use me so!” She tried to speak indignantly, but she quailed a little 
under the blaze of rage in his eyes. 

“ Oh, yes, you do know what I mean, perfectly. You need not tell 
lies, because ‘2 saw you just now in Lady Lee’s room, you wicked 
woman! I was there, and I saw you.” 

She was frightened now: her eyes opened wide, and her jaw fell. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Terry-——” she began, whimperingly. 

“TI will tell Sir George of what you did, and get you kicked out 
of the house for the thief and the false viper that you are, unless you 
give up to me immediately every letter you have got hold of.” 

When she saw that the game was up, she fell upon her knees and 
= at his legs and broke into loud howling wails of entreaty and 

espair. 

«Oh, sir, Mr. Terry, you'll never go and ruin a poor old woman 
as has served her master faithfully these long long years, and nursed 
my late mistress, that precious lamb Miss Maggie’s mother, on her death- 
bed ; and I’d serve you too, sir, faithfully, when-your time comes, you 
and Miss Maggie as is to be your wife——” 

“Give me the letters,” repeated Terry, sternly interrupting the flow 
of her maudlin tears and twaddle, and trying to detach the skinny 
fingers that clutched at his trousers. 

And when she had wept and wailed for some time longer, Mrs. 
Ainslie began to perceive that he was not to be melted in any way, and 
that she would probably have to do as he ordered her. Yet for a long 
time still she continued to plead. 

“ And I could tell you something, Mr. Terry, something perhaps 
you’d like to know, how sweet Lady Lee is on you,” she said, once, 
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raking up every possible and conceivable argument that she could think 
of to sofien his obdurate wrath. ‘“ Them stupid doctors as says she is 
ill because of the influenza, poor Jady! they knows nothing. I know 
better, sir. It’s not her chest as is wrong, it’s her heart, poor thing! 
And she so miserable after you went away, sir, and lying awake crying 
of nights enough to break your heart, as I can testify, for many’s the 
time I’ve stood and listened outside her door; and if so be, Mr. Terry, 
it is my lady, and not Miss Maggie, as you has set your fancy on, why, 
young men will be young men, sir, and old Ainslie would stand by you 
and help you both and be your best friend.” And she accompanied 
the suggestion with an unholy leer which drove him positively mad. 

‘¢ Shut up, you foul-mouthed brute !”’ he shouted, furiously. ‘“ How 
dare you insult Lady Lee with your blasphemous slanders? If you say 
another word of the kind, I’ll shake the life out of your body, you 
vile old hag !” 

The great Mrs. Ainslie had certainly never been called by such 
names in all her previous existence. Perhaps it is as well that we 
should sometimes hear the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in the: 
plain unvarnished Saxon language. : 

In the end she clambered up off her knees with the sulky aspect 
of a cur who has been well beaten, and, unlocking a drawer in a 
secretary behind her, took out of it a bundle of letters and notes tied 
together with a piece of black tape. How these letters—there must 
have been quite half a dozen—had fallen into the woman’s hands Terry 
did not stop to inquire. Afterwards it seemed to him that she must 
have obtained possession of them after Mrs. Rushton had received 
them, as they certainly would have been missed had she intercepted 
them on their way to her. This theory would seem to argue a con- 
siderable familiarity with Mrs. Rushton’s house and habits. But at 
the moment Terry thought only of how quickly he could destroy them. 
Fortunately, here, as well as in Lady Lee’s boudoir, there was a fire, 
for the evening was chilly and the housekeeper looked well after her own 
creature comforts. Into this fire the packet of letters went straightway, 
and Terry felt the profoundest satisfaction as he hammered them well 
into it with the poker and crushed them down with the heel of his boot 
until there was nothing left of them but a heap of charred and black- 
ened fragments. 

He had scarcely finished this operation when there arose a strange 
confusion of noises outside the door,—a hurried rush of footsteps along 
the passage, sounds as of several voices raised together in question and 
in consternation, and a moment later a cry that rang like a scream into 
the silence of the house, and seemed to come from the direction of the 
old school-room, where Maggie had gone to await her lover. Terry, 
listening with a beating heart, comprehended in an instant that some- 
thing alarming must have happened,—some sudden catastrophe or 
calamity, which had thrown the household into confusion. He opened 
the door hastily : a knot of frightened-looking maids stood whispering 
together outside. Maggie, when she caught sight of him, came rushing 
along the passage with white face and frightened eyes, and nearly - 
stumbled into his arms. ‘ 
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“Qh, Terry, come with me! It is papa—papa! They say that 
there has been an accident ; they are bringing him home. I am fright- 
ened to go alone. Come at once, Terry !” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


It was the old story of a loaded gun carried carelessly by a man 
whose experience and knowledge should have placed him far above all 
such danger. These accidents happen year after year, not only to the 
novice or the blunderer, but—and, strangely enough, just as often—to 
the old and seasoned sportsman, who has been taught to carry a gun 
ever since his Eton days, and who is perfectly well- aware of the ter- 
rible dangers of carelessness and inattention. 

They had had a good day; the birds had been plentiful, and the 
weather all that could be desired; and nobody among the party had 
shot straighter than Sir George. They were shooting over a cultivated 
valley known as Beech Dale, at some distance from the Castle, when 
the failing light warned the sportsmen that the day’s amusement was 
nearly over, and they began to turn their faces homeward. It was at 
this moment that Sir George detached himself from his guests. He 
wanted, he said, to speak a word to a farmer who had been summering 
a filly for him; he would strike across the fields by a short cut and 
join them again at the turn of the road beyond the farm. One of the 
keepers offered to carry his master’s gun, but he declined ; he might 
pick up a bunny, he said, as he went along ; there were plenty of them 
creeping out from the shadows of the woods to feed in the meadows at 
this hour of the afternoon. 

So he waved his hand to the rest in adieu, went through the swing 
gate into the fields, and soon disappeared from their sight in the uncer- 
tain light behind a slight rise in the ground. 

The other three men,—Mr. Lambert, his son, and Captain Jack 
Blake,—followed by the two keepers and the dogs, went on together 
down the road, and presently they all distinctly heard the report of a 

un. 
“Sir George has got his coney,” remarked young Lambert, and 
they thought no more about him. 

When, however, they got to the corner where he had told them 
he would be found waiting for them, there was no sign of him. They. 
waited for him for ten or fifteen minutes, then by some unspoken and 
unexplained instinct they began to get nervous. One of the keepers 
and the younger Lambert set off across the field path, “to meet him,” 
they said, not caring to put into words the dull uneasiness which was 
creeping over every one of them. 

A few minutes later a distant shout arose,—a shout for help, that 
rang out ominously in the quickly gathering shadows of the twilight, 
—and the rest of the party with one accord put down their guns against 
the gate and ran as hard as they could across the meadow in the 
direction in which the other men had gone. And presently they found 
him lying grievously wounded in a ditch, just below a narrow gap in 
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the hedge, through which he had evidently pushed his way. His gun 
must have caught in some bramble or stake and been dragged back out 
of his grasp before it went off, for its contents had gone into his body 
below and a little behind his right arm. 

He was still alive, but scarcely conscious, and moaned feebly as 
they raised him from the ground. The keeper had already run for 
help to the farmer’s house, and a cart, fortunately standing ready in 
the yard, was immediately available, whilst the farmer jumped on a 
horse and galloped off for the nearest doctor. 

After a hasty consultation among themselves, they had thought it 
better, in view of his being still alive, to take him straight home 
instead of to the farm; but long before they reached the Castle he was 
dead. : 

It was a melancholy procession which bore the dead man back into 
the house which he had left in the morning in the full vigor and 
strength of his days. The news had travelled on before them, and the 
frightened household stood gathered in groups in the great hall as the 
men who carried him entered with their burden. 

By this time they all knew that the doctor, who drove up to the 
door at the same moment, could do nothing for him, and as they came 
in some one hastily threw a dark cloth over the lifeless body and cold 
gray face, with a pitying thought of the wife and daughter who must 
be witnesses of this terrible home-coming. They laid him on the 
table in his own library, and it was here—he on one side of the table 
and she on the other—that Terence and Cara met again. She was 
already in the room when he came in, with Maggie clinging to his 
arm, and just once their eyes met across the dead body of the man 
who could stand between them no longer. She was very pale, but 
quite self-controlled, and Terry fancied that there came a look of 
relief into her eyes as he entered. 

Maggie’s tears and sobs were becoming hysterical. ‘Oh, can 
nothing be done to save him? Can you do nothing?” she cried, 
frantically clutching at the arm of the doctor, who was bending over 
the body. He turned compassionately towards her. 

“Nothing, I grieve to say, my dear young lady: it is too late. 
Your father is quite dead. He cannot have suffered at all; we must 
try and take comfort in that thought.” Then he turned to Terry, 
and, believing perhaps in the rumor of the engagement between the 
cousins, murmured sympathetically to him, “ You had better take Miss 
Lee away ; she can do no good, poor girl, and it is a terrible sight for 
her. Take her away, Sir Terence.” 

Terry winced at the want of tact and taste which could utter the 
last two words at such a moment; he was glad to think no one else 
heard them. Maggie was sobbing loudly and desperately: he was 
very sorry for her, of course, but he was not the only man to look 
after her, for Jack Blake, whose face was almost as white as the dead 
man’s, had stolen to her side and slipped his arm under hers. 

. “Come away, my darling,” Terry heard him whisper pityingly to 
er. 

There was some one else, Terry felt, who needed him more than 
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Maggie did. He went round to the other side of the table and took 
er hand. 

“You will come with me now, Lady Lee, won’t you?” he said to 
her, gently. ‘The doctor does not wish you and Maggie to stay. 
There is nothing to be done, you know.” 

She shuddered slightly, but allowed him to lead her away, and the 
little crowd of servants made way for them in pitiful and respectful 
silence as they went through the hall. Then he took her up-stairs to 
the door of her room and gave her over into the care of her maid. 

The week that followed was a nightmare that haunted him for 
years. There was an inquest, resulting, of course, in a verdict of 
accidental death. Then came the funeral ceremonies, which were very 
elaborate and pompous; and there was a great gathering at the Castle 
of distant relatives and neighbors, none of whom had been very cordial 
to Sir George during his lifetime, but who were all suddenly anxious 
to do honor to his memory now that he was dead. In fact, had he 
been the most virtuous and high-minded of men and the most just 
and ‘liberal of landlords, the defunct baronet could not have been 
carried to his grave with greater} pomp and parade, or followed by a 
more numerous and sad-faced crowd of mourners, of all ranks and 
conditions of life. 

But it was known to be Terry’s wish that everything should be 
properly done, and there was no one who was not anxious to humor 
the young heir, of whom every one had heard a favorable report. 

After the funeral was over, there came a cold luncheon laid out in 
the great dining-room, with two long rows of black-coated guests down 
either side of the table, and the men-servants stealing round the room 
behind them in their new mourning-suits, reviving the spirits of the 
downcast company with copious libations of their late master’s best old 
tawny port.. 

It was all horrible and dreadful to poor Terry; yet he thought it 
was his duty to go through it, in order to show his respect to the man 
who, whatever might have been his shortcomings as a husband and 
father, had at any rate been uniformly kind and liberal to himself. 

After the lunch was over and the greater part of the guests had 
dispersed, there came the reading of the will. This also was a solemn 
= depressing ceremony, and was held before a select audience in the 
ibrary. 

Terry had thought that Lady Lee and Maggie ought to be present ; 
but when he had suggested that the ladies should be summoned, Sir 
George’s solicitor, who had drawn up a new will for his late client within 
the last few weeks, and who had come from London with it in his pocket 
that morning, negatived the idea so positively and decidedly that he 
said no more about it. Afterwards he was constrained to admit that 
the man of law had been right, for Sir George Lee’s last will and 
testament contained some curious provisions, 

As far as his heir was concerned, the late baronet had behaved 
justly and generously. The entailed estates, together with the bulk 
of his large fortune, were left to Terry, who found with satisfaction 
that his income would be amply sufficient to maintain his position. 
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But when it came to the disposition of some twenty thousand pounds 
of Sir George’s savings, it was quite another matter. 

The first sentence, indeed, occasioned some surprise to the listeners. 
“To my old friend Mrs, Rachel Rushton” Sir George bequeathed a 
full-length portrait of himself in hunting costume, an illustrated edition 
of Paul de Kock’s novels, and nothing else. Then, after some trifling 
legacies to his butler and his valet, and a hundred pounds to his 
“esteemed housekeeper, Keziah Ainslie,” Sir George left five thousand 
pounds to his wife and ten thousand pounds to his daughter, five hun- 
dred pounds to a lady residing in Clapham, whose name no one present 
save the lawyer had ever heard before, and, lastly, a legacy of no less 
than two thousand pounds to a person whose name filled every one 
present with anger and indignation,—Miss Hannah Ball, barmaid at 
the ‘“‘ Lee Arms.” 

The company rose and dispersed almost immediately, in a con- 

strained and awkward silence; each man shook hands with the new 
baronet, but not one made any comment upon what they had just 
listened to, and Terry, as he stood by the door with heightened color 
= averted eyes, received their farewells and hand-shakes in absolute 
silence. : 
He could hardly have felt the shame of that will more acutely had 
he been the dead man’s son, instead of only his second-cousin. And 
he then and there made up his mind that Cara should never have the 
pain and humiliation of hearing of that disgraceful legacy. 

A few hours later Sir Terence Lee found himself to all intents and 
purposes alone. Of all those who had met to see the last of Sir 
George, not one was left; the ladies were still secluded in their own 
rooms, and by dinner-time even Captain Blake, who had remained 
behind a little longer than the others, had deserted him and gone back 
to town. 

Terry, who dreaded the solitary evening, had indeed pressed him 
to stay on by every argument he could think of. 

“ Maggie will be so glad of you to-morrow,” he urged, “and it 
will be the greatest comfort to me to have you here. You are like one 
of ourselves now, you know.” 

“No; that’s just what it is,” replied Captain Jack, who looked 
extremely miserable and dejected. “If Maggie wanted me, of course 
I should stop; but she doesn’t. She is terribly upset by this dreadful 
business, poor girl, and so completely overcome by remorse that she 
chooses to think she ought to break off with me altogether.” 

“Oh, but that is nonsense, Jack !”” 

“‘So I think, of course; but what is one to do with an hysterical 
woman? She won’t listen to reason. She said she deceived her poor 
father about me, and upon my word,” added the young man, dolefully, 
“T believe she hates the very sight of me now. You see, we—we had 
talked of bolting, she and I.” 





“The deuce you had! but, then, as you didn’t do it a4 

“Exactly what I say to her; but she won’t listen to me. She only 
keeps on saying it must all be over, and that I’d better go. So you 
see there’s nothing else left for me to do, is there?” 
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Terry laughed a little. “You must give her a little time, Jack. 
She is certain to come round after a bit: the poor girl’s nerves are all 
to pieces just now. It is very foolish of her, of course, to quarrel with 
you; but Maggie is a practical person ; she doesn’t really mean it, I 
am sure. It will all come right in the end.” 

But the immediate upshot of it was that Captain Blake, after a 
hurried meal by himself, took himself off to town by the evening train, 
and Terry was left to eat his dinner in solitude. When it was over he 
went and sat in a small room known as the Map Room, because its 
walls were lined with charts and maps, which led out of the library, 
and smoked his after-dinner cigar in solitude. He told himself that 
by and by, when he came to live at Highdene, this small room should 
be his den: he felt more at home here than anywhereelse. His coffee- 
cup stood at his elbow, and there was a small fire on the hearth that 
was not ungrateful, after all the trying emotions and exertions of the 
gloomy September day. He had not set eyes on Lady Lee since the 
day of Sir George’s death,—the day of his own arrival. She had kept 
entirely to her own rooms, and neither she nor Maggie had attended 
the funeral. Now, as he sat and smoked by himself, he thought and 
thought about her till his head ached. He wanted to find out what 
would be the best thing to do for her, and how he could most benefit 
her life. He had already done two things: he had given Mrs. Ainslie 
a month’s wages and had sent her away ; and now—since the reading 
of the will—he had desired his lawyer to intimate to Mrs. Rushton 
that at the next quarter-day he must request her to vacate her house, 
as he had other views with regard to it. What he intended to do with 
it was to pull it down brick by brick and plough up the foundations of 
it, so that the place and the memory of it should be remembered no 
more. 

Then, it went without saying, he would see that Cara never wanted 
for anything in the world in material matters. Her small fortune of 
five thousand pounds must be augmented, and in such a way that she 
should neither suspect the fact nor discover that he had anything to 
do with it. Terry thought this might be easily achieved by a little 
arrangement with the firm of solicitors who were to have the manage- 
ment of her affairs. And then, what next? In process of time Mag- 
gic would marry her Jack; and afterwards, what was to become of 

ara ? 

After a time he got up and opened the door and wandered out into 
the hall. It was now eleven o’clock, and most of the household had 
retired for the night. The great house was very still and silent; 
ghostly visions of the mutilated body of his predecessor coming in 
through the open door, or of his flower-decked coffin that had been 
carried out of it only this morning, haunted Terry’s mind with un- 
pleasant distinctness. He shivered a little, and the soft opening of a 
door made him start and turn nervously round. But it was only 
Carson, the butler, with a flat candlestick, to ask if he wanted anything. 
No, Terry wanted nothing ; he told the man to shut up the house and 
go to bed; he was going to sit up a little longer himself. Then once 
more he was left in solitude. Presently he went up the wide dark 
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staircase and stole along the passages to her door, listening there with 
a beating heart for many minutes; but there was no sound within the 
room, and he hoped from his heart that she was asleep. Then he came 
back again to the cosy warmth of the little Map Room. 

Presently a sudden determination seemed to come to him. He got 
up, went across to the writing-table with animation, and began to write. 
He filled page after page, writing rapidly and without a moment of 
pause or hesitation. His eyes were full of life, and his face grew 
flushed, for he was pouring out all his long-pent-up love and adoration 
in those closely written sheets, opening his whole heart and soul to the 
woman he loved. 

No doubt this outpouring did him good and eased his overburdened 
soul. But it achieved no other end, because after he had finished 
writing the letter he stood up by the table, and, after he had first read 
it carefully through from beginning to end, with a small smile of self- 
depreciation upon his lips, he tore the whole of it up into very small 
scraps and put them carefully into the fire. ‘I love her too well to 
do that,” he thought, and after that he sat and smoked thoughtfully in 
his arm-chair again for the space of another hour. 

It was at two o’clock in the morning that Terry finally made up 
his mind. Then he sat down again before the writing-table, and this 
time he dipped his pen deliberately into the ink and wrote very slowly 
and carefully and with a great many thoughtful pauses and hesitations ; 
and this was the letter he wrote: 


“ DeaR Lapy LEE,— 

“T am leaving to-morrow morning by an early train, and shall not 
return to Highdene this side of Christmas, but I hope that you and 
Maggie will continue to make the Castle your home as long as it suits 
you todo so. May I venture to suggest that I think it would be wise 
if you were to spend the first few months of the New Year in the 
South? a warm climate would, I am sure, do wonders for your health. 
I may add that your income will amply admit of your giving yourself 
this necessary change. If you will apply to Messrs. Grale, Sir George’s 
solicitors, you will find that they have orders to save you all trouble 
in the management of your affairs. I need only add that if there is 
anything in the world I can do for you, you may rely upon me in every 
way. I enclose my town address, which will always find me. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“TERENCE LEE.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


It is probable that had Lady Lee consulted her own inclinations 
only she would have followed Terry’s advice and gone abroad for the 
winter. But Maggie, when she mentioned it to her, evinced such a 
strong and invincible dislike to the idea that Cara, with her usual un- 
selfish habit of considering every one else before herself, although she 
could not altogether understand the reason of Maggie’s objections, gave 
way at once to her wishes. 
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It was therefore in a pretty one-storied cottage in a sheltered valley 
on the coast of Devonshire that the two ladies eventually found a refuge. 
Fairbairn Cottage was charmingly situated on the outskirts of the 
fishing village of Crowbay, which clambered picturesquely up the 
steep side of the wooded hills behind it. The cottage itself faced the 
south, was well sheltered from the north winds, and stood but a stone’s 
throw from the-shining yellow sands that swept round the curve of 
the sequestered little bay ; it was, moreover, a pretty house, completel 
clothed in evergreen creepers, while myrtle and fuchsia bushes grew all 
the year round in the small but carefully laid-out garden. Lady Lee 
considered herself fortunate to have hit upon such a delightful retreat, 
especially as she had discovered it only by chance through an adver- 
tisement. She lost no time in agreeing to take it furnished for a year, 
and she and Maggie, accompanied by two maids and the dun pony and 
governess-cart, which Terry insisted on making them a present of, came 
down in the latter days of December and took up their abode there, 
with that amount of pleasurable excitement in their minds which is 
inseparable from the beginning of a new and untried method of life. 

But very soon, in Maggie’s case, this excitement began to fade, and 
then Cara found out why it was that she had so strenuously opposed 
the idea of going to the Riviera for the winter. Maggie had had her 
own way, yet she was not satisfied. The girl was soon bored to death 
by the quiet and monotony of life at Crowbay; her spirits began to 
flag, and she became discontented and unhappy. 

Oi day she flung herself ‘tempestuously into Cara’s arms and wept 
out her story: into her step-mother’s sympathetic ears. She loved Jack 
Blake, and she had sent him away: she was in despair. She found 
that she had overestimated the feelings of remorse which had over- 
whelmed her immediately after her father’s tragic death ; she had not 
quite meant all she had said on that dreadful day. But why had Jack 
been so stupid as to take her so literally at her word? He might have © 

uessed that she did not mean it altogether; he might have believed in 
Sie more; he might have written. He might have done something ; 
but he had done nothing at all. It-had been terrible, of course, about 
poor papa, and she should never forgive herself to think he had 
died while his only child was plotting to deceive him, but, as nothing 
could now undo the past, why on earth had she been such a fool as to 
destroy her future? Little by little, Cara was made the recipient of 
all her sorrows and confidences, and at last she came to understand that . 
Maggie was wretched and discontented, not, as she had fancied at first, 
because she could not be with Terry, but because she feared that Cap- 
tain Blake would make no more effort to see her. 

“ But Terry, Maggie ?—what about Terry?” repeated Cara, with 
bewilderment, when first this astonishing revelation was made to her. 
“Had you no regard for Terry’s feelings when you proposed to play 
such a trick upon us all? Did he count for nothing in this wild scheme 
of running away with Captain Blake?” 

“Certainly he counted: he would have helped us very much.” 

od Helped you? Do you mean, then, to say that Terry did not 
care? 
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“For me? certainly not. He is a good fellow, you know, and, 
though I persuaded him to play into my hands, he disapproved of it 
awfully, and didn’t like doing it one bit: it went against the grain with 
him even to hold his tongue, which was, after all, all I asked him to 
do; but Terry is one of your painfully honorable people who are really 
too good for this world. However, I believe that, for the sake of 
Jack’s poor brother who died in his arms, he was prepared to do all he 
could for us.” 

“You astonish me, Maggie. I have felt so certain he at least loved 
you, even if you did not altogether return his affection as much as he 
deserves.” 

“Well, you see, Cara dear, you were quite wrong. Terry likes 
me well enough as a cousin, but as to being in love—well, to begin 
with, I believe he is one of those men who will never fall in love with 
any woman: he is cold, and he is very careful. When Terry marries, 
it will be because he believes marriage to be a duty to a man in his 
position ; and he will marry a highly decorous young woman of un- 
exceptionable birth and connections and of suitable fortune. She will 
be a well-brought-up, accomplished young person, extremely lady-like 
in manners and appearance, but not too good-looking or too fascinating, 
for Terry has a bad temper, and it would make him furiously jealous 
if his wife had a train of admirers. She will govern his household 
discreetly and economically, will weigh out the stores on Saturday 
mornings and be careful to order the dinners he likes to eat, and she 
will bring up his numerous children in the knowledge and fear of the 
Lord. She will, in short, be a model wife, an embodiment of all the 
cardinal virtues, but oh, ye gods and little fishes! what a commonplace 
woman she will be, and what a dull life she will lead him !” 

Lady Lee smiled faintly. She scarcely heard the conclusion of 
Maggie’s highly imaginative picture : somehow her thoughts had rushed 
away ina wholly riotous fashion to something very different. But now 
she pulled herself together with an effort. N o doubt Maggie was right. 
Sir Terence Lee ought certainly to marry well: his position required it 
of him. His wife should be well born and well connected, and should 
be a good woman as well as a clever one. Of course that would be 
only the right and proper kind of marriage which he ought to make ; 
but Cara thought she knew Terry better in one respect than Maggie 
did, ee she did not believe that he would ever marry a woman he did 

not love. 

‘And then she sighed, and said to herself that three years make a 
very wide gap indeed in a young man’s life. The thought, which was 
simultaneous with the sigh, was perhaps somewhat irrelevant, and she 
furthermore added with decision in her own mind that she had no pos- 
sible reason for believing that Terry had not by this time completely 
recovered the brief infatuation that had overpowered him during his first 
visit to Highdene. It certainly would be far better for him to marry, 
as Maggie had said, prudently and advantageously. 

“ But what is to be done about Jack ?” cried Maggie, despairingly, 
at this juncture, interrupting the current of her thoughts. ‘Do you 
think he will ever come back to me, Cara?” 
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“T am sure he will, darling, if he loves you truly.” 

“Could I write to him, do you think ?” 

“No, dear, I don’t think you must do that. You can only wait 
and hope.” 

‘Qh, but it’s such dismal work waiting and hoping !” 

But Cara was far too sensible, and moreover she loved her step- 
daughter far too dearly, to condemn her altogether to the chances of 
such a condition of things. A masterly inactivity may be a wise 
course of action in politics, but it is not always so useful in matters of 
the heart, and silence and absence are apt to do more to estrange and 
part two people who love and yet misunderstand each other than the 
deadliest of quarrels have ever been known to do. So Lady Lee wrote 
to Captain Blake herself without telling Maggie about it, just a friendly 
little note, with nothing at all in it, and yet with so plain an intimation 
that his presence at Fairbairn Cottage would be by no means unwel- 
come to its inmates that she was not in the least surprised when three 
days later he answered the note in person by walking in at the little 
garden gate and knocking at the door of the house. Cara, who saw 
him coming across the garden from the dining-room window, fled pre- 
cipitately to her own room, and so when Captain Blake was shown into 
the tiny drawing-room he found Maggie sitting by herself in front of 
the fire, reading a novel. 

This altogether satisfactory reconciliation took place towards the end 
of February, and, as there was no other possible reason for delay save 
the recent death of her father, and every other reason why Maggie 
should yield to the pleadings of her happy and eager lover, it was 
finally settled that they should be married very quietly indeed in this 
out-of-the-world little Devonshire village at the end of April. It 
would of course, under the circumstances, have to be the quietest and 
simplest wedding in the world, but Lady Lee was of opinion that there 
was no object in deferring the marriage, for Maggie was restless and 
discontented ; the quiet monotony of her life wearied and fretted her, 
and she felt that it would be best for her to make a fresh start. More- 
over, the more Cara saw of Jack Blake the better she liked him and 
the more fitted she believed him to be Maggie’s husband. She found 
him a simple, honest, straightforward fellow, with a warm heart and a 
great faculty of getting his own way in a quiet fashion, which gave her 
no doubt as to his strength of purpose and character. Cara felt no 
hesitation in confiding her child to his care. 

“She is like my child, you know,” she said to Captain Blake, with 
asmile, “I have always looked upon her as if she were my own.” 

“ And yet you are only a few years older than she is, Lady Lee, 
and you look like her sister. Forgive me, too, for saying it, but I 
cannot think why I have always heard you spoken of as an invalid. 
It seems to me you look in excellent health.” 

“T am very well here,” she answered, with a slight flush. “TI feel 
stronger. I think the mild air of Devonshire agrees with me.” 

It was not perhaps so much the air of Devonshire as certain other 
things that could not be named either to him or to any one else that were 
gradually bringing the bloom back to Cara’s cheek and the youthful 
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spring to her footstep. To be well, it is necessary above all things to 
have peace and happiness; and peace, at least, was now within her 
grasp, such peace as she had never experienced since the very early 
days of her married life, for no one will ever quite know how much 
Sir George Lee made her suffer, or how the refinement of her pure and 
innocent nature had been tortured and wounded by her husband’s coarse 
and brutal mind. And in some ways, too, she was happy, happier far 
in her six-roomed cottage by the sea than in the splendid and princely 
castle, with its spacious and lofty rooms, of which she had been the 
nominal mistress. For here she could do as she liked, and within these 
tiny limits she could make herself a home such as Highdene had never 
been to her. And then, I suppose, as she was only human like the 
rest of us, and had the same weaknesses and failings as all other sweet 
and loving women, there was now deep down in the very ground of 
her heart a new shy plant that grew and grew in these days and refused 
to be stifled or smothered or stamped down. And wherever that plant 
can find room to fix its roots, it brings with it health and secret happi- 
ness, a new light into the saddest eyes and a new life into the heaviest 
heart. Now, the name of that plant is “ Hope.” 

To put this hope into words, even in the innermost recesses of her 
secret heart, would have been a shock to her,—would have seemed to 
her heartless and indecent to the last degree. Yet it was there all the 
same, in spite of herself, in spite of everything. All through the long 
years of absence, whenever she had knelt down to say her prayers, as 
she had always been accustomed to do, with the simple old-fashioned 
piety which is perhaps out of date in these days of progress and self- 
sufficiency, she had never forgotten to whisper Terry’s name amon 
those whom she loved and for whom she desired God’s blessing om 
tender care ; and so it was not wonderful, perhaps, that certain shadowy 
day-dreams began now almost unconsciously to mingle themselves with 
her secret thoughts. Yet from September to April she did not see him 
once. It was Maggie’s wedding-day which brought him to Devonshire 
at last. That he should give Maggie away was almost a necessity, for 
there was no one else of her father’s family to undertake the office. 
He came down with the bridegroom and his best man on the day before 
the wedding, and they all three put up at the primitive little village 
inn, And perhaps Terry had never loved his little cousin more than 
on this auspicious occasion, which afforded him such an excellent excuse 
for doing what he had been longing yet fearing to do for many long 
months of patient waiting. 

The April morning broke light and breezy; there was a scent of 
violets in the air, and a gleamy sweetness of sun and shower which 
flung cloud-like shades of mauve and green and azure across the 
rippling waters of the bay. The very air seemed full of bridal glad- 
ness, and at an early hour the church bells rang out a merry peal to 
usher in the sunshiny morning that was to mean so much to more 
perhaps than the two principal dramatis persone who were concerned 
in the event which was to take place to-day. 

Maggie’s wedding was the quietest and simplest in the world. A 
year ago she would have been horrified if anybody had told her that 
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she would be married without either white satin dress or wreath of 
orange-flowers ; with no train of simpering bridesmaids to support her, 
and no crowd of well-dressed acquaintances crammed into the church 
behind her; but as a matter of fact she did not mind it in the very 
least now. Her pretty white cashmere dress and small white bonnet 
to match seemed to her to be all that was required for the occasion, 
and the little party which gathered round the luncheon-table at the 
cottage later on was more than sufficient to gratify her present longings 
after festivity. In point of fact, Maggie was so desperately in love 
with her Jack that so long as she was safely married to him and could 
get away from Crowbay with him—just she and he alone, and no one 
else, as she put it to herself—she was sublimely indifferent to all other 
details along the road which led to this one superlative climax of 
earthly happiness. 

It did Cara good to see how completely wrapped up in each other 
this bride and bridegroom seemed to be,—how true a joy sparkled in 
their eyes, and how intensely delighted they were with each other. 

There could be no tears possible at such a wedding as this. Yet 
when the last good-byes had been spoken, and Captain and Mrs. Blake 
had driven away from the door, followed by Terry and Mr. Horton, 
the best man, who went to the station with them in order to see them 
off on their journey, Cara experienced a sudden collapse of strength 
and gayety, and allowed herself to shed a few tears of self-pity as she 
realized all that this parting meant to her. 

She was alone indeed now. Maggie had been her one object in 
life, and, now that the child was gone, what was there left to her on 
earth ? 

After a while she put on her hat and sauntered out along the white 
road that skirted the bay. She walked on slowly and sadly for some 
minutes, and presently she stopped and leaned over the low sea-wall, a 
slender solitary figure in her black garments, breaking the loneliness 
of the empty landscape. 

Her sad eyes looked dreamily out over the little curling waves that 
were lapping gently away with a soft hushing murmur, one beyond 
the other, with the receding tide, leaving countless tiny furrows in the 
sands behind them; and as she watched them, she thought about 
Maggie, and said to herself that she ought to be very glad the girl was 
happy and she had done her best for her. 

“Even her father, if he saw, if he knew to-day,—even he would 
surely say that it is well with his daughter.” And then she sighed, 
and added, half aloud, “ But, alas, for me everything is over.” 

Yet Lady Lee was aware even as she uttered the words that this 
was not perhaps strictly true, for if the story of her life with her step- 
daughter were at an end, there was yet another possibility of existence 
for her which was only now beginning to dawn upon her. And at 
this moment there came the sound of footsteps along the road, and she 
turned quickly with a smile to meet Terry. 

“Well, you have seen them off?” 

“Yes, they are off. I thought we should have missed the train. 
We hadn’t much time for farewells. They just got off all right. 
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They were in the highest spirits, laughing like a couple of children off 
on a holiday. I never saw two people look so pleased with themselves 
in my life.” 

“And Mr. Horton? Is he at the cottage? I had better go back 
and give him some tea, hadn’t I?” 

“No, he has gone back to the inn to pack his bag; he is going to 
town by the next train, and asked me to make his excuses to you, as 
he finds he has not time to come and wish you good-by.” 

“ But you, Terry? are you not going back to town with him? I 
thought I heard you arranging it with him at lunch.” 

“Yes, I did; but I have changed my mind.” 

“You mean that you are going to Highdene?” she said, looking 
away from him across the waters of the bay, and all at once her heart 
began to beat unreasonably. There was a brief silence. 

“Cara,” he said, softly, and then suddenly he took both her hands 
in his,—“ Cara, could you ever bear to come back to it?” 

She gave him a quick glance, half shy, half fearful. Terry’s eyes 
were full of a strange new glow—and yet no, it was not new to her, 
that warm light in the brown eyes she loved. She had seen it once 
before, when he had knelt at her feet in the little room over the porch 
at Highdene. Cara had dreamt of that look in Terry’s eyes day and 
night ever since. 

Yet, with the instinct of a woman, she weakly strove to parry and 
postpone that which she longed for yet dreaded, that which she knew 
to be inevitable. 

“To Highdene, you mean, Terry ?” she said, striving hard to con- 
trol her voice into its usual calm steadiness, so that he should not 
divine the wild beating of her heart. ‘Oh, yes, after a time, I dare 
say, I shall like to pay a visit to the dear old house. Why not?” she 
went on, her voice becoming all at once both graver and steadier. “I 
often think that I might have made George a better wife, Terry ; and 
yet I did try, God knows I did. And he was good at the last to me, 
you see: he left me well off, and he left me free. You told me that 
there was nothing harsh or unkind to me in his will. I am glad of 
that,—very glad.” 

Terry was silent. Needless to say, he had kept his resolution ; he 
had never allowed Lady Lee to hear of any of the details of Sir 
George’s will; he had asked her to leave it all to him, and she had 
done so in perfect faith and trust ; she believed herself to have been 
left well off, and she knew nothing of those other things which would 
have wounded and humiliated her to the dust. Terry had taken good 
care of that. 

“And now you tell me that Mrs. Rushton has left the place 
altogether?” she went on, after a little pause. 

“Yes, she has left altogether.” 

“‘T am very glad. I hope you don’t think me spiteful, Terry, but 
somehow I never could like Mrs. Rushton. I don’t think she was a 
good woman; and yet I am sure poor George believed in her and 
trusted her; he was very fond of her, I know, yet I never could like 
her. Perhaps I was wrong to be so prejudiced, but somehow I think 
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he did not understand, as a woman can understand another woman. 
Yet I often reproach myself; I think I might have been more con- 
siderate to her-———” 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself with,—nothing. Others 
thought as you do: she was not a good woman. Forget her. There 
will be nothing to remind you of her at Highdene now: the very 
house she lived in is gone; I have had it pulled down.” 

She looked at him with animation. “You have had it pulled 
down? Oh, I am very glad! it was such an eyesore to me always, 
those horribly staring new red brick walls.” 

“Yes, and what do you think I have done with the bricks, Cara? 
I have had them carted off to Fir-Tree Lane, and am building a new 
set of cottages with them to replace those miserable tumble-down 
hovels which were a disgrace to the estate.” 

“Oh, Terry, Terry! how glad I am!” she cried, with excitement, 
her eyes dancing with pleasure. ‘“ How very good of you! Why, 
how did you come to think of doing it? I have so often begged and 
prayed poor George to rebuild those cottages. How did you find out 
that they were so much needed? Why, it was the darling wish of my 
heart ! 

“There were plenty of Lady Lee’s poor friends to tell me what 
she most wished,” Terry answered, smilingly. “I had only to walk 
down the village street to be told of all your goodness to the people. 
They simply worship you, Cara. Won’t you come back to them ?” 

“T should like to pay them a visit some day,” she answered, hesi- 
tatingly, and once again her heart began to beat, because Terry had, 
perhaps unconsciously, drawn her gently a little nearer to himself. 

“T am not meaning a visit, Cara,” he said at last, and there was 
no mistaking the glow in the brown eyes now. “I want no visit from 
you. Qh, my love, my love, have you then forgotten? have you quite 
forgotten?” And suddenly his voice broke and gave way, and his 
great love shook him so that his hands trembled as they held hers fast 
and close. 

“No, I have not forgotten, Terry,” she answered, in a whisper, 
lifting her shy eyes to his. And then, after a little silence, “Can it be 
true that you still love me, Terry ?” 

“ Have I ever ceased to Jove you, Cara, day and night, and night 
and day, ever since I first set eyes upon you 2” he answered her, passion- 
ately ; and then she could keep him back no longer, and he drew her 
at last into his arms and held her to his heart. 

And the little murmuring waves went swish-swash, swish-swash 
over the sands at their feet, and the sea-gulls floated on wide-spread 
wings across the bay, uttering faint eerie cries far away in a murmur- 
ing echo to the loves of the winds and the water ; and presently the 
sun burst out from behind a bank of cloud and lit up the whole picture 
with glory, so that these two lovers stood there in the glow of it, 
— in the beautiful world that had never seemed so fair to them 

ore. 

“But I think it would not be right, Terry,” said Cara, recovering 
herself the first, as women are wont to do, and withdrawing herself 
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a little from his grasp,—“not right at all that you should marry 
me. 

“Why not, my sweet ?” 

“T am such a bad match for you ; and then—your cousin’s widow ! 
and I have neither family nor money ; and think, too, of my health! 
Maggie says you ought to marry well.” 

“ Maggie is a little fool. And as to your health, darling, I am not 
sure that I cannot do you more good than all the doctors in the world. 
You only want love and care. As it is, you look pounds better since 
you have been here, and next winter, Cara, I mean to take you away 
with me to the South. Will you come with me to Egypt next winter, 
dearest? I want to start in November. Don’t you think you might 
come to Highdene first—in October, darling? Would .that be too 
soon, dear love?” he whispered in her ear. “I have waited so long, 
—so long!” 

“You know you will always get your own way with me, Terry,” 
she answered, softly, with a smile. “It shall be just as you like, of 
course.” 

“Tn October, then ?” 

“Yes, in October.” 

* * * * * * * 

So little Lady Lee is Lady Lee still, and her second reign at High- 
dene Castle bids fair to be a very much better and happier one than 
the first. 
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THE BICYCLING ERA. 


HIS is the era of the bicycle, and nearly all the able-bodied men 
and women, boys and girls in the country are giving thought to 
the advantages. secured by this distance-reducing and time-saving 
machine. If wings were offered to a man by which he could fly, his 
refusal of such a present would be generally regarded as dreadfully 
stupid. And yet the bicycle is an excellent substitute for wings. By 
its use a man or woman with the effort required to walk one mile 
can go six miles; wings could not be much more economical of power. 
Every person who can walk can ride a bicycle; this method of pro- 
gression is open to all save the very aged and infirm and those dis- 
abled by accident or disease. 

Awhile ago we now and then heard a protest against riding because 
it was undignified and conspicuous. It merely seemed so because it 
was unusual. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, when a woman was seen 
riding on a horse in any of our cities the street urchins would set up a 
ery, “ Lady on a horseback! lady on a horseback!” It may be that 
this cry is still heard in some places, but where the graceful art of 
equitation has been much cultivated by women custom has stilled these 
cries. And so, too, where the bicycle is much used, the people have 
become too much accustomed to seeing men and women ride to pay 
any attention to them. : 

Riding the bicycle, therefore, has ceased to be either undignified or 
conspicuous. Several years ago a bishop denounced the practice by 
women as immodest and therefore immoral. An immodest woman on 
a bicycle would surely be immodest still, the wheel not having any 
power to save her, but an immodest woman would be immodest walk- 
ing in the street or sitting in church, or wherever she might be. The 
bicycle has nothing whatever to do with modesty or immodesty, 
with morality or immorality ; and when the pious bishop uttered his 
denunciation of the machine and its use his intellectuals must have 
been befuddled by too much pondering on subjects too hard or too 
easy for him. But his dictum has not counted for much, for the 
bicycle is growing in popularity every day, and the manufacturers, 
one of whom at least is turning out one hundred machines a day, have 
difficulty in filling the orders that are sent to them. 

It is difficult to say with any definiteness how many bicycle-riders 
there are now in the United States. I have propounded this question 
to manufacturers and to officials of the American League of Wheelmen, 
and the replies are not satisfactory. But, judging from these replies 
and from information I have secured from other sources, I am sure 
that I am well within the mark when I place the number at a million. 
This means that one in every seventy of the population of this country 
is a wheelman. But the use of the bicycle is growing now ten times 
as fast as it ever grew before, so that those whose business it is to fore- 
cast a demand, so as to prepare the supply, predict that within three 
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years there will be three and a half million bicycle-riders, and that in 
ten years this army of bicyclers will have grown to fifteen millions. 
Considering such facts, it is interesting to see what led up to this era 
and what was the development of the wonderful machine which we 
pedal along streets and roads with such graceful swiftness, 

Archeologists will be interested to know that the first record of a 
bicycle is that of a stained-glass window in the church of Stoke Poges, 
near Windsor in England. It was this church-yard, by the way, 
which inspired Gray to write his ever famous Elegy. The rider of 
the cycle in the picture on the window, which is dated 1642, would 
be mistaken for Pan with his pipe were it elsewhere than in a 
Christian church, where Pagan deities are not made at home. But 
history is silent as to the use of any such vehicle at that time. One 
hundred and twenty years or so later there was exhibited before the 
French court a manumotive carriage of several hundred pounds’ 
weight ; but the bicycle can scarcely have grown from that. It was 
much nearer our own time that the first genuine bicycle was invented. 
It was quite the fashion to ride such a vehicle in England in 1819; 
the new invention was variously called the “dandy horse,” the “ hobby 
horse,” and the “ velocipede.” There are many allusions to it in the 
records of the day, and in a letter from John Keats in February, 1819, 
to his brother in America I find this mention of it: 

“The nothing of the day is a machine called the velocipede. It is 
a wheel carriage to ride cock-horse upon, sitting astride and pushing 
it along with the toes, a rudder wheel in hand. They will go seven 
miles an hour. A handsome gelding will come to eight guineas ; how- 
ever, they will soon be cheaper, unless the army takes to them.” 

This machine never came into general use, and, though it was the 
great-grandfather of the modern bicycle, it made a very small stir in 
the world. Had it not been for an invention of 1865 it is possible 
that the “dandy horse” might not have been recalled. In that year, 
in the carriage-factory of Michaux in Paris, a workman named Lalle- 
ment invented a two-wheeled carriage with pedals on the front wheel. 
This was built of wood, and out of it considerable speed could be 
obtained. We knew this machine several years later in this country 
as the velocipede, and for a little while it had considerable vogue. It 
was hard work to ride this bicycle, however, and it could not be counted 
in any sense a pleasure except on smooth floors. On the streets and 
the roads it shook the rider up in a most uncomfortable manner, and 
came to be called the “bone-shaker” and the “bone-breaker.” Just 
when it was introduced in America the first roller-skate epidemic was 
about passing away, and very many of the skating-rinks, no longer 
profitable as such, were used for a while as places in which to ride the 
velocipede. But by 1872 the velocipede was not used to any consider- 
able extent, save by the small boys who dashed up and down the pave- 
ments on them at the great risk of their own lives and of the limbs 
of contemporary pedestrians. 

Some of those who had taken part in manufacturing the veloci- 
_ as designed by Lallement, who had left France and was now 

iving in Connecticut, did not lose interest in the machine, but at- 
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tempted to improve it in various ways. ‘The first important improve- 
ment was in the construction of the wheels, which were now made of 
steel. With the steel wheel the bicycle which we sometimes even now 
see with a high front wheel and a small rear wheel came into use; it 
had great popularity, for those skilful in its use could get great speed 
out of it, and on a good road could cover a mile in less than three 
minutes. But so far the bicycle was only an implement of sport, and 
the use of it was attended with considerable danger. In some parts 
of the country, however, there were many riders, and notably in 
Washington, where there were many miles of asphalt pavement, the 
users of the tall wheel were numerous. In England and in France, 
where the roads are universally good, this form of bicycle had great 
popularity, and many postmen in the rural districts of Great Britain 
were mounted on them. But for utilitarian purposes the tricycle was 
generally considered more valuable than the two-wheeled machine, 
and in 1885 I saw in Kensington High Street in London a tricycle 
ridden by a man and a woman, with a child in front of the man, 
another child behind the woman, and a basket filled with marketing 
hung between the wheels. This load of freight and passengers re- 
minded me of the horses I had seen in the Kentucky mountains with 
a whole family and nearly all of its belongings on the back of one 
barefoot and patient steed. 

In 1887 Mr. A. H. Overman, who had for years been experiment- 
ing with bicycle-construction, recognized that in a new type which he 
then began to build, and which he called the Victor, a bicycle had been 
invented which was not merely an implement of sport, but a factor in 
the civilization of the world. This was a machine with two wheels 
of the same size, connected by a frame on the principle of a triangular 
truss, with the seat at the apex of one triangle and a sprocket wheel 
at the end of this triangle: the sprocket wheel was connected with the 
hub of the rear wheel by an endless chain or belt, and was turned by 
pedals on either side. This is now known as the safety bicycle, and 
is the universal type. With its introduction began the era of bicy- 
cling, for a machine had been. invented which was an almost perfect 
instrument of progression. 

This was eight years ago. During that time many hundreds of 
thousands of these safety bicycles have been made, and year by year 
they have been improved in their construction, so that now they are 
lighter in weight than ever before, more easily run, stronger, more 
durable, and are sold to the rider for less money than previously. In 
other words, in 1895 a hicycle-rider gets a very much stronger and 
better machine for one hundred dollars than he got five years ago for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

When this type was first introduced, the wheels had narrow steel 
tires, and the rider, when the way was rough, was jolted in a manner 
that was uncomfortable and exhausting. The manufacturers realized 
that something must be done to remedy this vibration, which was 
continuous even when the going was entirely smooth. Rubber tires 
were introduced, and they were instantly recognized as so great an 
improvement that they soon came into very general use. But still 
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the vibration was objectionable, and medical men in many instances 
advised against bicycle-riding because this vibration was thought to be 
likely to disturb the nerves of the riders. Then the ingenious makers 
attempted to remedy the difficulty by the introduction of springs under 
the seat or saddle. These inventions were an improvement, but still 
the vibration continued, though in a less degree. Then the pneumatic 
tire was introduced, and when its construction had been so perfected 
that the user could have reasonable confidence iu its lasting qualities, 
the bicycle problem may be said to have been solved. 

To be sure, there has been a constant effort to secure lightness of 
construction, and this has been in a great measure achieved. Five or 
six years ago a light machine would weigh about fifty pounds; now a 
good machine for general use on the roads and streets will weigh only 
about twenty-five pounds. For racing purposes machines are made 
considerably lighter than this, but for work on the roads a machine of 
a less weight than twenty-three pounds is apt to be unsafe, and those 
who are about to go in for bicycling are advised most strongly against 
being influenced in their choice of a machine by this question of weight 
alone. Two or three or even five pounds in the weight of a bicycle is 
not a matter of moment, for in considering the ease with which a 
machine can be propelled we must take into account the weight of the 
rider plus that of the machine. If a man weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds and his bicycle weighs twenty-five pounds, then he has to 
exert a force on one hundred and eighty-five pounds. If his machine 
weighed only twenty pounds, then he would have but one hundred 
and eighty pounds to move, but he would never know the difference. 
Now the reduction in weight beyond a certain point—and that point 
appears to be reached at twenty-three pounds—is at the expense of the 
strength of the machine, and strength in a bicycle is of the very first 
importance. Say.our one-hundred-and-sixty-pound rider should coast 
down a hill with a ten-per-cent. grade. By the time he had gone one 
hundred yards he would have attained a greater speed than a mile a 
minute. Now suppose his light bicycle should break: where would 
that one hundred and sixty pounds of bone and flesh and blood and 
muscle be? Very likely a mangled body would have to be carried to 
a hospital in an ambulance. 

It is not wise in selecting a bicycle to fancy that the lightest is the 
best; nor is the cheapest the best; but they are all cheap enough. 
Fortunately, there are several manufacturers of most excellent machines, 
and any aspirant for bicycle exercise can learn without difficulty which 
these makers are. But a purchaser should insist that the machine he 
buys is of crucible steel instead of machine-made steel, and that the 
seller is a genuine manufacturer, responsible for every part of the 
bicycle, and not a mere assembler of parts bought in the market and 
then fitted together. 

I have dwelt at some length on this branch of my subject, for a 
good bicycle is of as much importance to the wheelman as a good horse 
is to him who prefers horseback-riding over other forms of exercise. 
A man with an unsatisfactory machine to start with is more likely 
than not to take a prejudice against bicycling and give up permanently, 
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much to his own injury, what is the most healthful and most exhila- 
rating sport and method of progression yet given to man. 

At present, as has been previously intimated, the bicycle is coming 
into very general use. Chiefly, no doubt, just now it is used as a 
means of sport and pleasant exercise. And it may be that these will 
long be its chief uses; but even now it serves other purposes. In the 
smaller cities, where there is not such continuous and crowded travel 
on the streets, the bicycle is used quite commonly to go to and from 
business. And in the country, where the roads are at all decent, it is 
used by laborers, artisans, and mechanics to go to and from their work. 
Last summer I noticed that a master carpenter in my neighborhood 
used one instead of a horse and wagon, and was informed that, as he 
had four or five jobs under way, he could make his rounds more 
quickly each day than by driving, and not be all day on the road. 
These rounds, I found by computation, were fully thirty miles each 
day. Yet he did this distance and had time for superintendence and 
— With a horse he would have spent all of each day on the 
road. 

As a means of exercise there is none other that is comparable to 
the wheel, and they who try it become so enthusiastic in its advocacy 
that, as a rule, every votary is anxious to make converts. Any one 
can try whether this be an over-statement or not. Let such a doubter 
go to a busy lawyer who is also a bicyclist and ask that gentleman if 
he advises the use of the bicycle. Ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
not turn the inquirer away on the plea of preoccupation and pressure 
of business, but would shove away their briefs and tell their clients to 
wait while they dilated on the pleasures and benefits to be derived 
from bicycling. A man who has once experienced the joy to be had 
from this exercise is persuaded that it is something so good that all 
should know of it, and therefore does not count time thrown away 
when it is given to the conversion of others to his way of thinking. 
Now, horseback-riders are not like this, nor skaters, nor walkers, nor 
rowing men. Indeed, the bicyclists are singular in this matter of 
wanting others to enjoy what they enjoy. The reason for this is plain. 
In no other form of exercise is there such a chance for good comrade- 
ship. From this comradeship grow a kindly expansiveness, a friendly 
enthusiasm, remarkable and pleasant to contemplate. There is no 
telling how much active moral force this expansive enthusiasm may 
in time generate. 

In business the bicycle is already utilized to some extent, the tele- 
graph messengers in some smaller cities and country towns being 
mounted on them, and also the letter-carriers. ‘The perfection of the 
bicycle and the extension of good roads will hasten the time when 
letters will be delivered free to country as well as to city houses. This 
is the case now in Great Britain, where there is a free delivery at every 
house in the kingdom every day. When Anthony Trollope attempted 
to bring about this important postal improvement, he would have 
found his work much easier if he could have provided his country 
letter-carriers with such machines as the present bicycles. Nothing 
now retards such an extension of the postal facilities in America save 
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the bad roads, which are sure to be very much improved in the near 
future. Shops in England and France now use the bicycle to deliver 
small parcels, and there has been invented a very ingenious three- 
wheeled delivery wagon propelled on the safety bicycle principle, which 
is in use in Europe and is sure to find favor in America. With such 
a carriage as this, milk and bread could be quite inexpensively delivered 
without the cost of keeping a horse, 

This item of cost is of importance when one considers the question 
of substituting a bicycle for a horse. A good horse in the first instance 
costs more than a good bicycle, while the keep is all in favor of the 
machine. The bicycle can be kept cleaned and in perfect repair for 
less than half what a horse’s shoes will cost, while the keep of a horse 
beyond the farrier’s charges is a dollar a day in the great cities and at 
least seventy-five cents a day in the country and in small towns. We 
have often heard the complaint that a horse eats his head off; but the 
bicycle has no such expensive appetite. The comparison therefore is 
all in favor of the bicycle, and nine times out of ten the man who 
uses ‘the bicycle is better off than he who uses the horse, without 
taking into consideration this matter of cost. More than nine men 
drive where one man rides. Surely the exercise of riding a bicycle is 
infinitely more beneficial than that of driving in a wagon. This is so 
manifestly the case that it is not worth arguing about. 

I am slow to say that bicycling is a better exercise than horseback- 
riding, though many men of my acquaintance who have long experience 
in both are of the opinion that more of the muscles in the body are 
exercised in riding the bicycle than in riding the horse. I shall not 
attempt to decide, for I know well that great pleasure and great 
benefit come from both forms of riding. But that there should be 
any doubt in the mind of a man of experience is high praise of the 
bicycle indeed, for horseback-riding has been held in high esteem by 
men of wisdom for many ages past, and it is. not merely a fashionable 
fad for physicians to prescribe this form of exercise for patients obsti- 
nately out of health. The same advice has been given time out of 
mind, and it has nearly always been found efficacious. The reason 
we fancy that it is a new remedy is that when we are told to do some- 
thing else than to take drugs for our ailments there always seems a 
flavor of originality in so simple a recommendation. 

Horseback-riding, however, is out of the question for many who 
would be most benefited by it, on account of the expense, whereas the 
bicycle is within the reach of very nearly all who have any need for 
it. The medical men have recognized this favorable feature of bicycle- 
riding, and at a recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine in New 
York they discussed its advantages and disadvantages in a most serious 
manner. They came to the unanimous conclusion that as a general 
thing it was most excellent for both men and women, and a suitable 
form of exercise in every case where horseback-riding would be suit- 
able. At the same time they recognized the fact that riders sometimes, 
through ambition or other less explicable form of silliness, over-exert 
their strength and do themselves serious injury. 

* The doctors also discussed what has come to be known as the 
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“bicyclist’s stoop.” This comes from bending over the handles of the 
machine as a jockey does over the neck of his horse. Many men get 
into the habit of thus stooping because they see the racing experts so 
ride, and therefore conclude that it is the better method. The racers 
stoop so as to present less surface to the wind when going at top speed, 
but an ordinary rider who sits in other than an erect position is simply 
making a monkey of himself for no reason whatever, and very likely 
is permanently injuring the erectness of his figure. For other than 
racing purposes the handles of a bicycle should be so adjusted that the 
erect position will be natural. When one sees a bicycle-rider with his 
nose close to the rim of his front wheel, it is only fair to conclude that 
some other burden than that of brains weighs down his head and 
bends his body over. 

It has often been asserted that bicycle-riding is very injurious to 
women : if that be so, these medical men at the meeting mentioned 
failed to say anything about it. I asked one of the most famous 
gynecological surgeons in New York about this matter, and he said 
that as a general thing a woman could do nothing wiser than ride a 
bicycle in moderation. He frankly admitted that some women would 
be hurt by it, as they would be by any form of exercise, but he did not 
see that there were any peculiar dangers from bicycling to women on 
account of their structural peculiarities. It was pleasant to hear this 
authoritative opinion, for only a few days before I had been a trifle 
alarmed at hearing of the bicycling prowess of a woman who had for 
long been a semi-invalid. Her husband had told me that previous to 
the time she had Jearned to ride the bicycle a half-mile walk from home 
had been the limit of her excursions, and even from such a walk she had 
usually returned exhausted. Now, however, she would ride five miles 
out and five miles back and return refreshed and invigorated. This 
surely was a most gratifying expansion of the lady’s horizon. 

This matter of expanding one’s horizon is very important, and the 
bicycle enables one to do it in a most wonderful way. Let us see how 
much a man who lives in a suburban or country town is likely to know 
of his neighborhood. Suppose a man be a very vigorous walker; the 
limit of his usual walk from home will be five miles out and five miles 
back. But I am persuaded that nineteen out of twenty walkers will 
not go beyond two miles out, making the whole walk four miles as 
against a total of ten where the walker has a superabundance of strength 
and vigor. Now, the two-mile walker is apt to go in every direction 
that the roads lead from his home, and in time is likely to become 
acquainted with all the country within a two-mile radius ; then he will 
know twelve and a half square miles of his neighborhood. So the 
vigorous five-mile chap will get to know seventy-eight and a half 
square miles. It is tolerably well agreed that with the effort required 
to go one mile-on foot the same person can ride six miles over a deeent 
road. Accepting this to be a fact, the radius of the two-mile walker 
when he takes to the bicycle becomes expanded to twelve miles out; 
he therefore investigates and learns the country within a twelve-mile 
radius of his home. Now see how his domain has extended! Plod- 


ding along the dusty roads he knew twelve and a half square miles ; 
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now he knows three hundred. But the five-mile chap achieves almost 
an empire, for his radius on the bicycle is extended to thirty miles, and 
within his view is stretched out an expanse of two thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven square miles, These are greater areas and wider 
horizons than men get with the aid of horses, either by riding or by 
, driving. And the bicyclist, although he passes along the road with 
almost ihcredible swiftness, is closer to the ground and apt to see more 
of the country than any other traveller, the pedestrian excepted. 

The ‘very general use of the bicycle on the roads, in the parks, 
and in the streets of cities and towns is likely to lead in time to 
a kind of road etiquette. But at present riders, drivers, bicyclists, 
and pedestrians all suffer for the lack of a well-understood rule of the 
road. When the bicycle was first introduced, many of the public 
parks were closed to the riders because the machines frightened horses 
unaccustomed to them. It was decided, however, that a bicycle was a 
vehicle and that the owners of them had a right to go wherever other 
vehicles were driven. This legal decision, strengthened in some States 
by legislative enactments, opened nearly all roadways to the riders, but 
it did not open sidewalks to them, and it is quite right that they 
should be permanently excluded from the sidewalks. In cities, where 
here and there a policeman is on watch, the bicyclers keep to the road- 
ways, but in villages and small towns they use the sidewalks with danger- 
ous freedom. They have not been as considerate in the use of their 
rights as they might have been, and therefore in the parks of the great 
cities they soon learn that drivers have an almost incurable antipathy 
for them and play upon them many shabby tricks, such as forcing them 
off the road or seeming about to run them down from behind. All 
this will be cured in time, but the bicycle societies would do well to 
establish a code of etiquette which the members should endeavor to 
enforce. I know two or three villages in which the riders are justly 
unpopular because they will not keep on the roads, where they belong. 
The bicycle societies, by sending such wrong-doers to Coventry, could 
end this abuse more quickly than it could be stopped by great activity 
on the part of the country constables and magistrates. 

The military men, ever quick to take advantage of anything new, 
have already begun to utilize the bicycle for some branches of army ser- 
vice. Lord Wolseley has said, “The day is coming when large bodies 
of cyclists will become integral parts of every army in the field.” For 
signal service and for messenger duty the bicyclists have already been 
utilized both in this country and in Europe. The gymnasium course 
at Aldershot in England includes instruction in the use of the bicycle, 
and in the English volunteer service there is a bicycle section to each 
battalion. Indeed, in the volunteer service of Great Britain the 
bicyclists number about seven thousand. The militia in the United 
States have also been quicker to adopt the bicycle than the regulars, 
and for several years past there has been in Connecticut a section of 
the signal corps equipped with bicycles. Lord Elcho as far back as 
1881, before the invention of the present type of machine, advocated 
the use of the bicycle in war, and maintained that the various bicycle 
clubs throughout England were by the natural activity of their mem- 
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bers and their training in club parades already fitted for service in the 
field, all they required being a rifle slung across their backs, cartridge- 
boxes, and well-defined duties. Cyclists, however, were not employed 
in England in military duty till 1885, and then only as scouts in the 
field manceuvres. 

The war department of Belgium has probably made more thorough 
preparations for the utilization of the bicycle in war than the authori- 
ties of any other country. Belgium has a level surface and most ad- 
mirable roads, and it was more natural, perhaps, for military men 
there than elsewhere to see how quickly troops could be mobilized 
through the use of the bicycle. There are military men, however, who 
maintain that the fighting-men in the field when mounted on bicycles 
would be extremely formidable, as they could carry great quantities of 
ammunition, move from point to point with great rapidity, and when 
in position fight as infantry. Indeed, plans have been made for such 
corps to be supplied with Gatling guns. General Nelson A. Miles, of 
the United States Army, writing in 1894, said, “In my opinion, the 
bicycle will be of great value in military operations, not only for the 
use of couriers in carrying despatches, but also for moving bodies of 
soldiers, with their arms, swiftly from one point to another. There 
is no doubt in my mind that during the next great war the bicycle, 
with such modifications and adaptations as experience may suggest, will 
become a most important machine for military purposes.” 

Now a word about the speed of bicycles. This table will show the 
record of a bicyclist compared with the best speed made by horses: 


Y4 mile. ¥Y mile. ¥ mile. 1 mile. 
Johnson (bicyclist)......... 212 464 1,114 1.852 
Salvator (race-horse)........ .23} 474 1.114 1.3854 
Flying Jib (pacer)......... 29} 59 1.28} 1.58} 
Robert J. (pacer)...........0 803 1.003 1.30} 2.013 
Alix (trotter).......0..cceseees 3043 1.013 1.823, 2.033 


Thus it will be seen that a man on a bicycle has covered a mile in 
nearly half a minute less time than either a pacer or a trotter, and that 
his record for the mile is one-tenth of a second less than that of the 
great running horse Salvator, the fastest thoroughbred so far produced. 
In distance racing, whether on the road or the track, the bicycle-rider 
has greatly the advantage of the horse, and can beat that animal at any 
distance, the farther the distance the greater the advantage in favor of 
the bicyclist. For instance, last year on New Jersey roads twenty-five 
miles were covered in one hour and five minutes, fifty miles in two hours 
and thirty minutes, one hundred miles in five hours and thirty-five 
minutes, and two hundred miles in twelve hours and forty-four minutes. 

These were great feats, and the ordinary rider is not advised to try 
to equal them ; but any man or any woman who can walk can learn to 
use this time-saving machine, and by its aid go six times as far and six 
times as fast as the same person could go on foot. Therefore all those 
who would not be behind the age should master this two-wheeled 
machine, and join the great army whose movement has made of this 


period the era of bicycling. 
John Gilmer Speed. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN OX-TEAM. 


HE oxen, lean and rough-haired, one of them carroty red, the 
other brindle and white, were slouching inertly along the narrow 
backwoods road. From habit they sagged heavily on the yoke, and 
groaned huge windy sighs, although the vehicle they were hauling held 
no load. . This structure, the mere skeleton of a cart, consisted of two 
pairs of clumsy, broad-tired wheels, united by a long tongue of ash 
whose tip was tied with rope to the middle of the forward axle. The 
road looked innocent of even the least of the country-road-master’s 
well-meaning attempts at repair,—a circumstance, indeed, which should 
perhaps be set to its credit. It was made up of four deep, parallel 
ruts, the two outermost eroded by years of journeying cart-wheels, the 
inner ones worn by the companioning hoofs of many a yoke of oxen. 
Down the centre ran a high and grassy ridge, intulerable to the country 
parson and the country doctor, compelled to traverse this highway in 
their one-horse wagons. From ruts and ridges alike protruded the 
imperishable granite boulder, which wheels and feet might polish but 
never efface. On either side of the roadway was traced an erratic 
furrow professing to do duty for a drain, and at intervals emptying a 
playful current across the track to wander down the ruts. 

Along beside the slouching team slouched a tall, lank, stoop- 
shouldered youth, the white down just beginning to stiffen into bristles 
on his long upper lip. His pale eyes and pale hair looked yet paler 
by contrast with his thin, red, wind-roughened face. In his hand he 
carried a long-handled ox-whip, with a short goad in the butt of it. 

“Gee, Buck!” he drawled, prodding the near ox lightly in the 
ribs. And the team lurched to the right to avoid a markedly obtrusive 
boulder. “Haw, Bright!” he ejaculated a minute later, flicking with 
his whip the off shoulder of the farther ox. And with sprawling legs 
and swaying of hind-quarters the team swerved obediently to the left, 
shunning a mire-hole that would have taken in the wheel to the hub. 
Presently, coming to a swampy spot that stretched all the way across 
the road, the youth seated himself sidewise on the narrow tongue 
connecting the fore and hind axles, and drove his team dry-shod. 

It was a slow and creaking progress; but there seemed to be no 
hurry, and the youth dreamed gloomily on his jolting perch. His 
eyes took no note of the dark-mossed, scrubby hillocks, the rough 
clearings blackened with fire, the confused and ragged woods, as they 
crept past in sombre procession. But suddenly, as the cart rounded a 
turn in the road, there came into view the figure of a girl travelling in 
the same direction. The young man slipped from his perch and 
prodded up the oxen to a brisk walk. 

As the noise of the team approached her, the girl looked around. 
She was good to see, with her straight, vigorous young figure in its 
blue-gray homespun gown. Her hair, in color not far from that of 
the red ox, was rich and abundant, and lay in a coil so gracious that 
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not even the tawdry millinery of her cheap “store” hat could make 
her head look quite commonplace. Her face was freckled, but whole- 
some and comely. A shade of displeasure passed over it as she saw 
who was behind her, and she hastened her steps perceptibly. But 
presently she remembered that she had a good five miles to go ere she 
would reach her destination ; and she realized that she could not hope 
to escape by flight. With a pout of vexation she resigned herself to 
the inevitable, and dropped back into her former pace. Immediately 
the ox-team overtook her. 

As the oxen slowed up she stepped to the right to let them pass, 
and then walked on, thus placing the cart between herself and her un- 
desired companion. The youth looked disconcerted by these tactics, 
and for a few moments could find nothing to say. Then, dropping his 
long white lashes sheepishly, he murmured, ‘‘ Good-day, Liz.” 

“ Well, Jim-Ed!” replied the girl, coolly. 

“Won't ye set on an’ let me give ye a lift home?” he asked, with 
entreaty in his voice. 

“No,” she said, with finality: “I’d ruther walk.” 

Not knowing how to answer this rebuff, he tried to cover his 
embarrassment by exclaiming authoritatively, “ Haw, Bright!” where- 
upon the team slewed to the left and crowded him into the ditch. 

Soon he began again. 

“Ye might set on, Liz,” he pleaded. 

“Yes, I might,” said she, with what she considered rather wither- 
ing smartness; “but I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

“Ye’ll be tired afore ye git home,” he persisted, encouraged by 
finding that she would talk back at him. 

“ James-Ed <A’ki’son,” she declared, with emphasis, “if ye think 

I’m a-goin’ to be beholden to you fer a lift home, ye’re mistaken, that’s 
all.” 
After this there was silence for some time, broken only by the 
rattling and bumping of the cart; and once by the whir of a wood- 
cock that volleyed across the road. Young Atkinson chewed the cud 
_s gloomy bewilderment. At length he roused himself to another 
etfort. 

“Liz,” said he, plaintively, “y’ ain’t been like ye used to, sence ye 
come back from the States.” 

“ Ain’t I?” she remarked, indifferently. 

“No, Liz, ye ain’t,” he repeated, with a sort of pathetic emphasis, 
as if eager to persuade himself that she had condescended to rebut his 
accusation. ‘ Y’ ain’t been like ye used to at all. Appears like as if 
ye thought us folks in the Settlement wasn’t good enough fer ye now.” 

At this the girl tossed her head crossly. 

‘Tt appears like as if ye wanted to be back in the States ag’in,” he 
continued, in a voice of anxious interrogation. 

“ My lands,” exclaimed the girl, “ but ye’re green !” 

To the young man this seemed such an irrelevant remark that he 
was silent for some time, striving to fathom its significance. As his 
head sank lower and lower, and he seemed to lose himself completely 
in joyless revery, the girl shot occasional glances at him out of the 
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corners of her eyes. She had spent the preceding winter in a factor 

in a crude but stirring little New England town, and had come bac 

to Nova Scotia ill content with the monotony of life in the backwoods 
seclusion of Wyer’s Settlement. Before she went away she had been, 
to use the vernacular of the Settlement, “ keepin’ company with Jim-Ed 
A’ki’son ;” and now, to her, the young man seemed to unite and con- 
centrate in his person all that she had been wont to persuade herself 
she had outgrown. To be sure, she not seldom caught herself droppin 

back comfortably into the old conditions. But these symptoms caeaet 
in her heart an uneasy resentment, akin to that which she felt when- 
ever—as would happen at times—she could not help recognizing that 
Jim-Ed and his affairs were not without a passing interest in her eyes. 

Now she began to grow particularly angry at him because, as she 
thought, “he hadn’t nothing to say fer himself.” Sadly to his dis- 
advantage, she compared his simplicity and honest diffidence with the 
bold self-assertion and easy familiarity of the young fellows whom she 
had come in contact with during the winter. Their impertinences 
had offended her grievously at the time, but, woman-like, she permitted 
herself to forget that now, in order to accentuate the deficiencies of the 
man whom she was unwilling to think well of. 

“My lands!” she reiterated to herself, with accumulated scorn, 
“but ain’t he green? +He—why, he wouldn’t know a ’lectric car from 
a waterin’-cart. An’ soft, too, takin’ all my sass ’thout givin’ me no 
lip back, no more’n if I was his mother !” 

But the young man presently broke in upon these unflattering 
reflections. With a sigh he said slowly, as if half to himself,— 

“ Lands, but I used to set a powerful store by ye, Liz!” 

He paused ; and at that “used to” the girl opened her eyes with 
angry apprehension. But he went on,— 

“‘ An’ I set still more store by ye now, Liz, someways. Seems like 
I jest couldn’t live without ye. I always did feel as how ye was too 
good, a sight too good, fer me, an’ you so smart; an’ now I feel it 
more’n ever, bein’ ’s ye’ve seen so much of the world like. But, Liz, 
I don’t allow as it’s right an’ proper fer even you to look down the 
way ye do on the place ye was born in an’ the folks ye was brung up 
with. 

“ My !” thought the girl to herself, “ he’s got some spunk, after all, 
to git off such a speech as that, an’ to rake me over the coals, too!” 

But aloud she retorted, “ Who’s a-lookin’ down on anybody, Jim- 
Ed A’ki’son? An’, anyways, you ain’t the whole of Wyer’s Settle- 
ment, be ye?” 

The justice of this retort seemed to strike the young man with 
great force. 

“That’s so,” he acknowledged, gloomily. ‘“’Course I ain’t. An’ 
I s’pose I hadn’t oughter said what I did.” 

Then he relapsed into silence. For half a mile he slouched on 
without a syllable, save an occasional word of command addressed to 
the team. Coming to another boggy bit of road, he seated himself 
dejectedly on the cart, and apparently would not presume to again 
press unwelcome assistance upon his fellow-wayfarer. Quite uncertain 
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whether to interpret this action as excess of humility or as a severe 
rebuke, the girl picked her way as best she could, flushed with a sense 
of injury. 

When the mud was passed the young man absent-mindedly kept 
his seat. Beginning to boil with indignation, the girl speedily lost her 
confident superiority, and felt humiliated. . She did not know exactly 
what to do. She could not continue to walk humbly beside the cart. 
The situation was profoundly altered by the mere fact that the young 
man was riding. She tried to drop behind; but the team had an 
infinite capacity for loitering. At last, with head high in the air, 
she darted ahead of the team, and walked as fast as she could. 
Although she heard no orders given by their driver, she knew at once 
that the oxen had quickened their pace, and that she was not leaving 
them behind. 

Presently she found herself overtaken; whereupon, with swelling 
heart and face averted, she dropped again to the rear. She was draw- 
ing perilously near the verge of that feminine cataclysm, tears, when 
Fate stepped in to save her from such a mortification. 

Fate goes about in many merry disguises. At this juncture she 


' presented herself under the aspect of two half-tipsy commercial travel- 


lers driving a single horse in a light open trap. They were driving 
in from the Settlement, in haste to reach the hotel at Bolton Corners 
before nightfall. The youth hawed his team vigorously till the nigh 
wheels were on the other side of the ditch, leaving a liberal share of 
the road for them to pass in. 

But the drummers were not satisfied with this. After a glance at 
the bashful face and dejected attitude of the young man on the ox-cart, 
they decided that they wanted the whole road. When their horse’s 
head almost touched the horns of the off ox, they stopped. 

“Get out of the way there!” cried the man who held the reins, 
insolently. 

At any other time Jim-Ed would have resented the town man’s tone 
and words ; just now he was thinking about the way Liz had changed. 

“T’ve gi’n ye the best half o’ the road, mister,” he said, depre- 
catingly, “’n’ I can’t do no better fer ye than that.” 

“Yes, you can, too,” shouted the driver of the trap; “you can 
give us the whole road. It won’t hurt your old cart to go out in the 
stumps, but we ain’t going to drive in the ditch, not by a jugful. Get 
over, I tell you, and be quick about it.” 

To this the youth made no immediate reply ; but he began to forget 
about the girl, and to feel himself growing hot. As for the girl, she 
had stepped to the front, resolved to “show off” and to make very 
manifest to the city men her scorn for her companion. Her cheeks 
and eyes were flaming, and the drummers were not slow to respond to 
the challenge which she flashed at them from under her drooped lids. 

“ Ah, there, my beauty !” said the driver, his attention for a moment 
diverted from the question of right of way. His companion, a smallish 
man in striped trousers and fawn-colored overcoat, sprang lightly out 
of the trap, with the double purpose of clearing the road and amusing 
himself with Liz. The saucy smile with which she met him turned 
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into a frown, however, as he began brutally kicking the knees ‘of the 
oxen to make them stand over. 

The patient brutes crowded into the ditch. 

“ Whoa, there! Gee, Buck! Gee, Bright!’ ordered the youth, 
and the team lurched back into the road. At the same time he stepped 
over the cart-beam and came forward on the off side of the team. 

“‘-Ye’d better quit that, mister!” he exclaimed, with a threatening 
note in his voice. 

“Give the lout a slap in the mouth, and make him get out of the 
way,” cried the man in the trap. 

But the man in the fawn-colored overcoat was busy. Liz was 
much to his taste. 

“ Jump in and take a ride with us, my pretty,” said he. 

But Liz shrank away, regretting her provocative glances now that 
she saw the kind of men she had to do with. 

“Come, come,” coaxed the man, “don’t be shy, my blooming 
daisy. We'll drive you right in to the Corners and set up a good time 
for you.” And, grasping her hand, he slipped an arm about her waist 
and tried to kiss her lips. As she tore herself fiercely away, she heard 
the man in the trap laugh loud approval. She struck at her insulter 
with clinched hand; but she did not touch him, for just then some- 
thing happened to him. The long arm of the youth went out like a 
cannon-ball, and the drummer sprawled in the ditch. He nimbly 
picked himself up and darted upon his assailant, while the man in the 
trap shouted to him encouragingly,— 

“Give it to him pretty, Mike.” 

But the young countryman caught him by the neck with long, 
vice-like fingers, inexorable, and, holding him thus helpless at arm’s 
length, struck him again heavily in the ribs, and hurled him over the 
ditch into a blueberry thicket, where he remained in dazed discretion. 

Though of a lamb-like gentleness on ordinary occasions, the young 
countryman was renowned throughout the Settlement for the astonish- 
ing strength that lurked in his lean frame. At this moment he was 
well aroused, and Liz found herself watching him with a consumin 
admiration. He no longer slouched, and his pale eyes, like polish 
steel, shot a-menacing gleam. He stepped forward and took the horse 
by the bridle. 

“‘ Now,” said he to the driver, “I’ve gi’n ye half the road, an’ if ye 
can’t drive by in that I’m a-goin’ to lead ye by, ’thout no more nonsense.” 

“Let go that bridle!” yelled the driver, standing up and lashing at 
him with the whip. 

One stroke caught the young man down the side of the face, and 
stung. It was a rash stroke. 

“Hold the horse’s head, Liz,” he cried ; and, leaping forward, he 
reached into the trap for his adversary. Heeding not at all the butt 
end of the whip which was brought down furiously upon his head, he 
wrenched the driver ignominiously from his seat, spun him around, 
shook him as if he had been a rag baby, and hurled him violently 
against a rotten stump on the other side of the ditch. The stump gave 
way, and the drummer splashed into a bog-hole. 
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Nothing cows a man more quickly than a shaking combined with 
a ducking. Without a word the drummer hauled himself out. of the 
slop and walked sullenly forward. His companion joined him; and 
Liz, leading the horse and trap carefully past the cart, delivered them 
up to their owners with a sarcastic smile on her lips. Then she 
resumed her place beside the cart, the young man flicked the oxen 
gently, and the team once more got slowly under way. 

As the discomfited drummers climbed into their trap, the girl, in 
the ardor of her suddenly adopted hero-worship, could not refrain from 
turning around again to triumph over them. When the men were 
fairly. seated, and the reins gathered up for prompt departure, the 
smaller man turned suddenly and threw a large stone, with vindictive 
energy and deadly aim. 

“ Look out!” shrieked the girl; and the young countryman turned 
aside just in time to escape the full force of the missile. It grazed 
the side of his head, however, with such violence as to- bring him to 
his knees, and the blood spread throbbing out of the long cut like a 
nash The drummers whipped their horse to a gallop, and dis- 
a ; 

PP The girl first stopped the team, with a true country-side instinct ; 
and she was at the young man’s side, sobbing with anxious fear, just as 
he staggered blindly to his feet. Seating him on the cart, she pro- 
ceeded to stanch the bleeding with the edge of her gown. Observing 
this, he protested, and declared that the cut was nothing. But she 
would not be gainsaid, and he yielded, apparently well content under 
her hands. Then, tearing a strip from her colored cotton petticoat, 
she gently bound up the wound, not artistically, perhaps, but in every 
way to his satisfaction. 

“Tf ye hadn’t gi’n me warnin’, Liz, that there stun ’d about fixed 
me,” he remarked. 

The girl smiled happily, but said nothing. 

After a long pause he spoke again. 

“Seems to me ye’re like what ye used to, Liz,” said he, “only 
nicer, a sight nicer; an’ y’ used to be powerful nice. I allow there 
couldn’t be another girl so nice as you, Liz. An’ what ever’s made ye 
quit lookin’ down on me, so sudden like?” 

“ Jim-Ed,” she replied, in a caressing tone, “ef y’ ain’t got no 
paper collar on, ner no glas’ di’mon’ pin, I allow ye’re a man. An’ 
maybe—maybe ye’re the kind of man I like, Jim-Ed.” 

To even such genuine modesty as Jim-Ed’s this was comprehen- 
sible. Shyly and happily he reached out his hand for hers. They 
were both seated very comfortably on the cart-beam, so he did not 
consider it necessary to move. Side by side, and hand in hand, they 
journeyed homeward in a glorified silence. The oxen appeared to 
guide themselves very fairly. The sunset flushed strangely the road- 
side hillocks. The night-hawks swooped in the pale zenith with the 
twang of smitten chords. And from a thick maple on the edge of a 
clearing a hermit-thrush fluted slowly over and over his cloistral 
ecstasy. 





Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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CARICATURE. 


AS we live in an age when attempts are made to carry out every 

conceivable idea, to write the history of everybody and every- 
thing, it would be strange if we neglected the history of caricature, the 
annals of which go to show the influence of satirical and humorous art 
‘in deciding the fate of nations. 

It has been said that “ nothing distinguishes the civilized from the 
uncivilized man with such emphasis as humor; and the various stages 
of civilization are marked by the amount and the character of humor 
apparent at each period.” ; 

The ancients, of course, differed from us in many respects, but it is 
gratifying to know that they laughed at each other for precisely the 
same reasons and took the same fiendish delight in ridicule that we do. 
Away back in the year 79, on the 23d of August, occurred the eruption 
of Vesuvius, which buried not only Italian cities, but antiquity itself, 
aud by this act preserved it for our instruction in after-time. In 
disinterred Pompeii the past in all its glory stands revealed, and in 
childish surprise we learn how very much like us were the people of 
those days. Come with me for a stroll down the streets of that vain 
city, and I will show you the drug-store with a box of pills on the 
counter ready to be wrapped up when the proprietor heard the warning 
thunder and fied ; the baker’s shop, with a loaf of bread stamped with 
the maker’s name. Here is a studio strewn with blocks of marble, 
unfinished statues, mallets, chisels, etc.; turning the corner, we come 
to a building which is supposed to have been the Roman garrison. 
The sign “ Post No Bills” could not have been conceived in the mind 
of a “seventy-niner,” for the walls are covered with comic chalk draw- 
ings in red, white, and black, principally red; my authority fails to 
state if it is the popular shade, cerise. These crude attempts at carica- 
ture in wall-chalking were clearly legible fifty years after exposure. 

If the idlers and loafers took delight in chalking caricatures on 
public property, it is not surprising that the artists of the day caught 
the fever of burlesque. Comic scenes from the plays of Terence and 
Plautus, with the names of the characters written over them, have 
been found, as well as a large number of other burlesque scenes, in 
which dwarfs, deformed people, pygmies, beasts, and birds are engaged 
in the ordinary labors of men. The idea of drawing animals’ heads 
upon human bodies seems to have been a fad with artists of antiquity, 
and, poor as it may seem, we cannot criticise too severely, as it is still 
done by modern caricaturists. 

To preserve so slight a thing as a chalk sketch on a wall for eighteen 
centuries, accident must lend ahand. An instance is given of a picture 
found on the wall of a Roman street which was closed up about A.D. 
100 in order to make an extension of the imperial palace. The wall 
when discovered in 1857 was found scratched all over with rude cari- 
cature drawings. One that attracted particular attention, and which 
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has since been removed to the museum of the Collegio Romano, had 
Greek words scrawled upon it which translated read, “ Alexamenos is 
worshipping his.god.” This inscription indicates that the picture was 
aimed at some member of the despised sect of the Christians, and is 
the only allusion to Christianity which has yet been found upon the 
walls of Italian cities. 

Caricature is a universal practice among the Chinese and Japanese, 
but, owing to their crude taste and their disregard of perspective, their 
efforts are seldom interesting to any but themselves. It is Greece that 
is the native home of all that we now call art. After reading pages 
and pages of art gossip, we are ready to ask, Is there one thing in 
painting or drawing, in device, method, or style, known to us, which was 
not familiar to the Greeks? They had their Landseers, men great in 
dogs and other animals ; they had artists who excelled in interior decora- 
tion ; they had portrait-painters too good to be fashionable, and portrait- 
painters too fashionable to be good ; they had cattle-pieces as famous 
throughout the classic world as Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair” is now 
in ours; and of course they had caricaturists. But, strange to say, it 
was the gods and goddesses whom they, as well as the comic writers, 
selected to ridicule. All their works have perished, except a few 
specimens preserved upon pottery. 

That the ancient Egyptians were a jolly, good-natured set, who 
tarried long at the wine, we might infer from the caricatures which 
have been found in Egypt, even if we did not know it from other 
sources. In the Egyptian collection belonging to the New York 
Historical Society there is a specimen of the Egyptians’ favorite kind 
of burlesque picture which dates back three thousand years, but which 
stands out more clearly now upon its slab of limestone than we can 
engrave it there. Dr. Abbott, who brought this specimen from Thebes, 
interpreted it to be a representation of a lion seated upon a throne as 
king, receiving from a fox, personating a high-priest, an offering of a 
goose and a fan. It is probably a burlesque of a well-known picture. 

But let us come nearer home and see what Europe can produce in 
this line of art. A susceptible American, travelling abroad, is always 
impressed by the cathedrals, those old edifices, the glory and shame of 
the Middle Ages. He cannot help but be puzzled and surprised at 
the crude burlesque on the ecclesiastical architecture. He gazes en- 
raptured at the fretted roofs, the majestic colonnades, and wonders how 
under the sun a mind capable of conceiving such harmonies could 
permit their surface to be spoiled by sculptures so absurd and abomi- 
nable. It seems as if the medieval artists had made the most of the 
buffooneries and monstrosities of all the previous ages and put them 
on every available space. 

In the huge cathedral of Winchester, which is full of curious relics 
of the Middle Ages, there is a series of painted panels in the chapel 
of Our Lady, one of which is evidently a caricature of the devil. He 
is having his portrait painted, and the Virgin Mary is near the artist, 
urging him to paint him uglier and blacker than usual. The devil 
does not like this, for he wears an expression similar to that of a rogue 
in a police station who objects to being photographed. It is the 
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opinion of students of these quaint relics that the authors of such 
designs honestly intended to excite horror, not hilarity, in the minds 
of those who might look upon them. 

A change is noticeable in the subjects treated by caricaturists in the 
seventeenth century. Religion continued to be the principal theme, 
but it had a variety in its treatment. Sects became more distinct ; the 
Quakers arose, the Baptists came into prominence, and even the voice 
of the Jew was occasionally heard, meekly asking for a small share 
of his natural rights: all these had to run the gauntlet of ridicule. 
Political caricature also came to the front, and Louis XIV., his pom 
and vanities, his misfortunes and his mistresses, furnished material for 
hundreds of caricatures. The rarest of all rarities in the way of cari- 
cature, “ the diamond of the pictorial library,” is the series of burlesque 
portraits produced in Holland in 1686 of the twenty-four persons most 
guilty in procuring the revocation of the wise edict of Henry IV. which 
secured to French Protestants the right to practise their religion. 

One or two authorities state that the Reformation began in laughter, 
which the Church heartily sanctioned. However this may be, it was 
certainly the Reformation that produced the first good crop of satirical 
prints: the faces that smirk and frown at us from the cartoons of 
Punch can claim as their proud ancestors the heads of Luther and 
Alexander VI. But if Luther was used in this way, the best humor- 
ous talent in Christendom was on his side. It prepared the way for 
his coming, worked with him during his lifetime, and has carried on 
his work to this day. 

The English caricatures that have come down to us from the era 
of the Reformation betray far more earnestness than humor. The 
martyrdoms of the Reformers in 1555, under Queen Mary of bloody 
memory, furnish subjects for the satiric pen and pencil. But there is 
no spirit of fun in them: how could there be, when the events that 
suggested them were so serious and grim? During this period the 
most noted caricaturist was Romain de Hooghe, of Holland, whose 
skill in grouping and grotesque suggestions made him very useful to 
William of Orange during his long struggle with Louis XIV. 

Leaving these dismal attempts at ridicule, we will indulge in the 
more interesting retrospection of the eighteenth century, which may 
most emphatically be called the Age of Caricature. The spirit is 
evident in letters as in art; in the keen ironics of Henry Fielding, in 
the masterly moralities of Hogarth, in the fierce grotesques of Swift, 
and in the coarser charges of Smollett. The excitement caused by the 
South Sea Bubble in 1720 produced caricatures galore. This mania 
called forth the great satiric artist of his time and country, William 
Hogarth. During the Bubble period he was an ambitious young 
engraver, much given to pencilling likenesses and strange attitudes on 
his thumb-nail, to be transferred on reaching home to paper and stored 
away for future use. It is due to him that artists obtained from 
Parliament the right to multiply and sell copies of their work. 

The caricatures during the reign of George III. were in keeping 
with the spirit of the times, and from them can be learned something 
of the manners, bad tempers, and bad morals of those days. 
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Many of the works of Gillray, in the earlier years of George ITI., were 
of such coarseness, extravagance, and brutality that the exhibition of 
them nowadays would subject the seller to a prosecution by the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Such hideous faces, such deformed 
figures, such distortions, such general ugliness and sensuality, fill one 
with the feeling of disgust rather than of mirth. They go to show 
that a stupid king, besides corrupting Parliament and the Press, could 
demoralize the popular branch of art. Every improvement was merci- 
lessly burlesqued,—steam, gas, and the purchase of the Elgin marbles. 
ut this sort of thing could not go on forever. In 1829 began to 
appear the famous lithographs signed “H. B.,” the work of John 
Doyle ; they inaugurated the style of political caricature which remains, 
with but few changes, that of the present day. Sco popular were his 
drawings that booksellers used to keep portfolios of his innocent and 
amusing pictures to rent out by the evening to persons who wished to 
entertain friends. - 

Up to this time journalism and caricature had only a bowing 
acquaintance, so to speak. It is due to the efforts of Charles Philipon, 
who is called the father of comic journalism, that they are now on 
such good terms of intimacy. While Philipon was editing a paper 
called Caricature, there came into prominence a young artist employed 
by him, Honoré Daumier, who is considered by some to be the first of 
all caricaturists. He was born in Marseilles in 1808 and died in 1879. 
All his important work was done in the earlier part of his life, for he 
became totally blind between 1850 and 1860. 

The pleasantries of H. B. having come to an end, there was started 
in 1840 an imitation of Philipon’s comic journal, known by the title 
Punch, which has since become famous the world over. It is in the 

ges of Punch that the growth of modern pictorial pleasantry can 
best be traced. Noted contributors to this periodical are Messrs. Leech, 
Tenniel, and Du Maurier. You need no introduction to Mr. George 
Du Maurier, the author of “ Trilby,” the social contributor to Punch, 
the man who has carried the ironical effect to the highest point of 
elegance it has yet attained. Mr. Tenniel is the political cartoonist of 
Punch, but to us Americans the smaller pictures of Mr. Leech, which 
make fun of the fashions of the day, are the more interesting. 

Gustave Doré, now so renowned, came to Paris and made his first 
appearance in art as a caricaturist. While he worked in this way to 
earn his daily bread, he reserved his better hours for the serious pursuits 
of art, which in ten years relieved him from this irksome task. Another 
Frenchman, who for thirty years was the favorite comic artist of Paris 
roués and dandies, was the “elegant Gavarni,” himself the biggest 
dude and dandy in the city. 

The only female caricaturist of any note was Mrs. Trollope, whose 
volume on the “ Domestic Manners of the Americans” was the literary 
sensation of 1832. They were illustrated by her with a dozen or more 
amusing caricatures, some of which were very good and exceedingly 
useful in improving the manners of our people. 

All these artists, their lives, their works, and the stirring events 
that called forth their talents, are intensely interesting. But on this 
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side of “ the pond” we have a number of clever caricature artists, and, 
having exhausted our company manners on foreign celebrities, we will 
now proceed, with pardonable pride, to sing the praises of our men of 
pencil and pen. 

The Revolution which ended in the independence of America pro- 
duced only one caricaturist, Benjamin Franklin. He was not only a 
humorist, but an artist in humor, and his intimate friendship with 
Hogarth no doubt acted as a stimulus to his efforts in art. 

No one can read of the stirring times at the close of the civil war, 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, and the later exposure of the 
Tweed ring in New York, without realizing what an important part 
was played in these dramatic events by Thomas Nast. Probably‘no 
one ever accomplished as much in the way of reform with the pencil 
as he has. 

Down to the time when Joseph Keppler began to attract attention 
by his wonderful cartoons, the comic paper as an American institution 
was unknown. Much of Keppler’s success is due to his happy faculty 
of fitting classical subjects to modern ideas, of making the rascal or 
hypocrite of our time wear the dress of some mythological rogue. 
His real début before the American public was in 1877, when he 
launched that highly successful venture, Puck. Belonging to the same 
school of art, but perhaps a little more American in thought, is Ber- 
nard Gillam, the leading cartoonist of Judge. Gillam began life with 
the idea of becoming a lawyer, but after two years’ study decided to 
be an artist and tried his hand at serious drawing. He drew so badly 
that his most ambitious works caused almost as much merriment as 
his most excruciatingly funny ones have since. Nevertheless he was 
not to be downed. What he lacked in ability he made up in self- 
assurance. He drew more pictures, and placed them on exhibition at 
the Academy of Art in Brooklyn. That appears to have satisfied him. 
What the critics left of his fond creation he finished with a penknife, 
and then turned his attention to caricature-drawing. In this he was 
successful from the beginning. In 1885 he went into partnership 
with W. J. Arkell, and they purchased the then expiring publication 
called Judge. With their united efforts the paper was made a success, 
and Gillam has had smooth sailing ever since. He is a hard worker, 
and is probably the most rapid caricaturist in the country, if not in the 
world. It is said that, under pressure, he can draw one of the largest 
cartoons used in Judge in three hours. He has a brother connected 
with him on this paper, whose drawings are signed “ Victor.” 

Eugene Zimmerman, who signs his drawings “ Zim,” takes the 
lead in originality, and displays a wonderful knowledge of the common- 
place features of Jife, which was gained from the rough and sometimes 
pathetic experiences of his own early career. He was born in Switzer- 
land in 1862, but came to America when only eight years old. Here 
his father, who was a baker, set him to learn thai useful and neces- 
sary trade, and he began with the lower branches, as he tells us, by 
“greasing pans and eating burned cakes.” At the age of seventeen 
he decided to become a sign-painter; for three years he devoted him- 
self to that calling, and during this time he developed a rude talent for 
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drawing grotesque pictures, which attracted the attention of Keppler. 
This gentleman, recognizing their merit, placed Zimmerman’ with 
Puck, where he remained three years. He then accepted an offer from 
the managers of Judge, with whom he has been ever since. 

M. A. Woolf is one of the leading illustrators of Life. His 
pictures of the comic side of child-life have endeared him to every 
* sympathetic man and woman who has seen them. There is always a 
touch of pathos in his humorous conceptions of the little waifs of 
whom he furnishes us glimpses. 

C. J. Taylor’s men and women are real types, such as we meet in 
- every-day life, and they are not the most absurd type, either. He has 
been called the American Du Maurier, and as far as refinement and 
truthfulness are concerned he is deserving of the title. He joined the 
Puck art-staff in 1883, and has remained with it ever since. 

None of us have ever looked at the “Good Things of Life” with- 
out becoming familiar with the drawings of Charles Dana Gibson, the 
best cartoonist in black and white in this country, perhaps in the world. 
He confines himself to the beautiful, the desirable features of life. His 
pictures are of the drawing-room, the club, the boudoir. He has spent 
a number of years abroad, studying in Paris, where he is at present. 

Daniel C. Beard is the Mark Twain of art. This accounts for the 
fact, no doubt, of his illustrating so many of that humorist’s writings. 
He is the only man who can take Mr. Clemens’s manuscripts and.draw 
his characters just as the author would do if he had enough talent. 
Beard draws entirely from models, and is very particular about the 
correctness of his costumes. His studio is full of garments of various 
ages and countries, of armor, weapons, and implements, which he 
declares are not put there for ornament, but for real use. 

Frank P. W. Bellew, or “Chip,” as he is more familiarly known, 
was born in New York, and his pictures have appeared in Life for a 
number of years. His forte was in the quaint and weird imitation of 
Egyptian art and of ancient art in general. He has been known by 
his inimitable cat and dog caricatures since he was thirteen years old. 
Mr. Bellew died November 6, 1894. 

S. Ehrhart’s strong characteristic is extreme daintiness of touch. 
Few artists have made us feel the color and warmth of a sweet 
feminine face with pen and ink as he has, Ehrhart. was born in 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. At fifteen he illustrated an old poem in a 
burlesque fashion and sent the picture to Harpers. Much to his sur- 
prise, it was accepted, and this decided him in choosing his profession. 
He immediately set about making pictures, and went to Munich to 
study. Having finished his art education, he returned to New York 
and joined the staff of Puck. 

’ Sidney B. Griffin is perhaps the most thoroughly American of any 
of our cartoonists. He possesses an extraordinary amount of origi- 
nality, and although, like most caricaturists, he does a good deal of 
work to order, that is, from the suggestions of “ idealists,” the greater 
part of his work is of his own invention. These “ idealists” are a 
class of men who make a business of furnishing comic publications 
with suggestions for pictures, or “ideas,”’ as they are called, and some 
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of the cleverest things in the line of caricature are suggested by them. 
The idea is sent in a rough form, in many cases having no resemblance 
to a picture of any kind, and the artist works from the suggestion. 

Archibald Gunn is best known for his cartoons in Truth, although 
his work is in every style of drawing, including oil-painting, water- 
colors, and pen-and-ink work. He always draws from living models. 

F. M. Howarth is a young man rapidly approaching the heights 
of fame, principally through the quaintness and individuality of his 
work. His style is not original, as it is too much like the Dutch 
school; but the way he has adapted it to American ideas has proved 
very acceptable. - 

The number of our young and promising artists is legion, and I 
would fain go on telling of their lives and characteristic work rather 
than end with a humiliating confession. A feeling of injured pride 
has kept me from mentioning how often woman, lovely woman, was 
and is made the subject of many satirical sketches. Caricatures of the 
gentle sex and their extravagance in costumes and behavior have been 
found in manuscripts as old as 1150 a.p. In olden times the fair 
daughters of Eve were held in such low estimation and occupied such 
inferior positions that they were forced to submit meekly to the most 
ridiculous sarcasm. Even in the present day, when noble and honest 
reverence is paid to the excellence of woman, men cannot refrain from 
giving hits at her little vanities. 
Nellie B. McCune. 
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[° is not a long lane, but is now a very lonely one. It is as straight 

as a surveyor could plot it, and as level as any plane could smooth 
it. There are very ordinary fields on each side, and from no point of 
view is there a commanding outlook. Yet when you turn into it from 
the public road you draw in a long breath and give utterance to an 
exclamation of delight. Do not ask why. That is a problem every 
one solves for himself when he happens here, and it is a red-letter day 
to any rambler to stroll up Pearson’s lane or loiter under any one of 
the ‘old apple-trees in it. Let this fact suffice, and seek for no expla- 
nations. The old apple-trees: have these to do with the undoubted 
charm? It was in the spring of 1800 that a man whom I well re- 
member celebrated his twenty-first birthday by. planting twelve trees 
in the lane, six on each side. Five of the dozen remain, and when I 
last passed by they had fruit upon them. The trees lack little of being 
a century old, but the lane itself was opened by the original settler in 
1696. Tt was in May of that year that the Pearson who had come 
from England as a boy eight years before, married and took his wife 
up.this lane to a comfortable log house, wherein they dwelt for over 
forty years. It was the first notable incident since the opening of the 
new lane; an occasion as worthy of notice as the house-warming that 
immediately followed. There were no apple-trees then, but who can 
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doubt that the grass was starred with sweet white violets? Ihave said 
the bride and groom went “up” the lane to the house. It was so put 
upon record on that very day, and also there was written, “and when 
I had seen the last of the Friends go down the lane to their several 
homes, I turned to Anne and said, ‘ I trust the step we have this day 
taken may be for the best.’” Six generations have come and gone 
since then, and not one member of the fifth remains, It is sad, but 
true, that the world will not miss much when the sixth has disappeared. 
Then will come a change, and the lane will be blotted out. 

Now, no one appears to hurry up or down Pearson’s lane. So 
many dead men and women have been drawn slowly down its 
straight course during two centuries that all nature here has taken on 
a funereal pace. The apple-trees are slow in putting out their leaves, 
the blossoms are not ready until late in May, and the fruit is not 
mellow until November. The grass on either side of the single wagon- 
track is not the earliest green in the neighborhood, but then such a sod ! 
It has been undisturbed for two centuries, bear in mind, and is as soft 
and thick as the pile of good velvet. Nowhere else have I found such 
grass upon which to walk, or, preferably, to loiter. 

As a rule, there is little to attract one when passing along an ordi- 
nary country road. There may be violets about our path, but these are 
commonplace, or buttercups in the fields, but these are everywhere ; 
later, the thistle may be in bloom, with dainty goldfinches swinging 
from the stems, but many times before have we seen all this; there 
may be asters and golden-rod, Joe Pye weed and boneset, even pink 
centaury and dodder, and we will pass them by as a tiresome repetition | 
of other days. Though unwise and illogical, our one thought is for 
novelty, for something to take us out of the line of common travel, 
away from the worn path of the prosaic millions who look neither to 
the right nor to the left, and think loitering a sin. Their example is 
no evidence that there is nothing to see even in the most commonplace 
of crowded thoroughfares. Then as children we were ever charged 
not to loiter, until the word became thoroughly hated, as detested as 
the practice was lovely; and it remains lovely, even in greater degree, 
as the rambler grows older. So when, weary of the commonplace, 
which is not to your credit, you chance to come to an old gate that has 
been swinging in all weathers until it is as fixed a feature as the trees 
that shade it, you will promptly leave the highway behind you. It is 
but to take a single step and enter another world. This, at least, is 
true of Pearson’s lane. Closing the quaint old gate behind you, you 
leave to-day with your neighbors and become a subject say of James IT. 
or Queen Anne. It matters not if you are a stranger and know nothing 
of the place’s history ; the surroundings will keep you needfully posted. 
No one ever saw an old lane and did not know it was a thing of the 
past that held its own against the present—I would I might add, was 
sure to combat successfully with the future. 

Now that we are in the lane, let us look about us. The first apple- 
tree that we reach holds us, of course. Its rugged trunk must be 
carefully inspected, its gnarly branches closely scanned. The warbler 
singing in its leafy top is no ordinary bird. Is not its song the echo 
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of one that was uttered at least a century ago? We fancy this, and the 
bird, at last coming into view, proves most appropriately as plain of 
feather as the good old Quakers of Penn’s day were of garb, for this 
is the lane of a Quaker pioneer. If in spring, you pin an apple blos- 
som to your coat as a matter of course, when no modern orchard bloom 
would ever tempt to such vanity. If in summer, you hear the hum- 
ming of bees, but forget that there are such things, and listen with 
rapt attention to the buzzing of the big spinning-wheel, for the house 
is not far off. If in autumn, you fill your pockets with fruit—if no 
one is looking—and eat as sour an apple as ever grew, thinking it 
sweet. If in winter and the dry twigs snap beneath your feet, you see 
at once the huge fireplace with its back-log, andirons, tongs and shovel, 
the crane and swinging pot, and with every twig that breaks you have 
the crackle and snapping of the fire upon the hearth. 

But we came not to see one old apple-tree, but the lane in which it 
stands, and we move on; and our steps are soon stayed, for here is 
another tree, even larger, and beyond another and another. We cannot 
pass them by. This one is hollow, and half the branches are mere 
shells, that have given shelter to owls and woodpeckers and are still 
the summer homes of wrens and bluebirds, the great crested flycatcher 
and the crested tit. If you have a taste for natural history, every 
hollow tree is a mine not likely to be worked out. This second huge 

_old apple-tree had never been explored ; and why did we come, if not to 
fill out the details of the grand discovery, that of the lane itself? 
The woodpeckers are gone, but there may be an owl, and yonder is the 
snake-skin dangling from a hole, which means that a great-crest has 
been nesting there. Looking for the possible little red ow] that is sup- 
posed to live in every hollow tree, I thrust my hand into one of the 
cavernous hollows. While feeling about its ridgy sides, my fingers come 
in contact with a small disk that seems like metal; it yields to slight 
pulling, and proves to be a Washington penny. When the tree was 
young, it had doubtless been hidden beyond the bark, in accordance 
with a once widely prevalent notion, that a coin so placed brought 
luck, provided the owner voluntarily parted with it and kept the 
fact a secret. I remember much of this silliness as prevalent in my 
own day; but children and pennies have been more prominent than 
the coveted luck. 

We found no owls, but it is something to discover where they have 
been and are likely, in proper season, to be again. That they had 
feasted when last in the tree was evident from the handfuls of mice 
bones that I scooped from several of the deep holes in the trunk and 
larger branches. On this tree, too, were singing birds, one a most 
melancholy thrush, that, as my companion suggested, sang snatches 
of Auld Lang Syne. Now, this man was as prosy a mathematician 
as can be found, and yet he had actually caught the spirit of the place, 
or the spirit had caught him, and before we were at the last of the 
remaining old trees he bore some slight resemblance to a poet. He 
did not attempt any verses. Probably he had never read ten lines of 
poetry in his life’ He did remark, however, “The quiet here is elo- 
quent. I seem to be some other than myself. Why is it?” Simply 
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what I have already said, but he, being mathematical and less receptive 
than common folk, needed all these trees to influence him. Usually 
one or two are enough. 

Perhaps I do him wrong. I did expect he would calculate the 
width of the lane on entering it, and estimate its length by staring 
down the wagon-track. To his credit, hedid neither; to our discredit, 
neither had noticed the old worm fences that hemmed us in. It was 
only as we were passing from the lane to the door-yard that we saw 
them. But then who ever did see everything as he passed along lane, 
road, or wood-path, or across lots? We can only aim to overlook as 
little as possible. 

It was just one hour later in the day when we left the lane and 
stood before the farm-house. This is such loitering as I dearly love, a 
whole hour given to just one furlong. No surly watch-dog questioned 
our right, and no crabbed proprietor spoke to us of trespassing. The 
dog is a thing of the past, the several owners widely scattered, and the 
accommodating tenant not at home. We had but to people the place 
as we chose, and I, posing as local historian, proceeded to do so. 

There was not a single feature of the old yard that was intact. 
This was fortunate. Any lingering newness robs all old objects of 
theircharm. It is not enough to be old; they must look it. We were 
among ruins; not the product of sudden disaster, but the havoc 
brought about by long use, no attempt at repair, and the general rav- 
ages of time and season. On every side we were surrounded by such 
ruins, and the pleasure of reconstruction was ours. Here, for once, 
the imagination had full swing, and how we revelled! What we did 
not know we fancied, and what we fancied we fell in love with. This 
is the proper business of loitering. Bent upon our own amusement 
only, our aimless method was not a loss of opportunity, and we were 
acquiring as much truth as does the professional historian by his scien- 
tific procedure. Does he not sometimes go astray almost as much as 
the woman who said she did not believe her folks ever cleaned flax 
with such a machine, looking, at the time, at the skeleton of a spinet? 
But the mathematician to-day madea bad break. Pointing, as he spoke, 
to a churn upon its cross-legged stand, he said, “That’s better than 
putting your barrel of wine on the cellar floor and having to stoop 
over to draw the liquor.” 

“‘That’s a churn, man,” I replied. 

“A churn? You were speaking of history; let me say that the 
distance between it and the truth of the matter is like that with which 
we deal in astronomy.” 

‘ That was a neat remark, too good for a mathematician, and I told 
im so. 

“They laid out their paths more with reference to convenience than 
to the garden landscape,” my companion remarked. “See that crooked 
line in the weeds, with bits of box-bush still struggling to keep alive.” 

“ And they did well,” I added. “Why forever stick to straight 
lines and turn sharp corners, as in Philadelphia streets? What a 
pleasing, winding way is even that short path from the kitchen door to 
the spring-house !” 
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“Spring-house! Let’s go.” And away went the mathematician in 
a bee-line. 

I followed slowly, and did not wonder at his enthusiasm, when I 
reached the spot. In a little ravine there rippled a stream of sparkling 
water, cold as winter, beady as champagne. We could trace in the 
ruined brick-work where the milk-pans had been placed, and found, 
beneath a coating of moss and earth, huge slabs of stone that had 
formed the floor. I began gathering material for a romance, and my 
companion remarked, to himself apparently, “ This reminds me of 
lines——” 

“ Well, boys!’ from the lips of the old tenant, a queer man, but 
excellent of heart, cut short my meditations and my companion’s re- 
mark. 

On invitation, and for policy’s sake, we followed the aforesaid tenant 
to the house. Halting on the door-step, I asked permission to explore 
the cellar. 

“ You'll break your neck in the rubbish, for it’s black as night 
down there; but you can go, of course.” 

“Can I have a lantern ?” 

“Yes, but don’t smash it.” 

“‘ Are you coming ?” I asked of my companion. 

“ Not much,” he replied, emphatically. - “ I’ll go back to the spring- 
house.” 

The feeble rays of the smoky lantern availed little against the 
darkness. It seemed as if no daylight had been here since 1737, when 
the cellar was dug, and that year after year the darkness had thickened, 
so that now you waded through a condensation of gloom. It pressed 
upon you and fought the lantern’s feeble flame until it dwindled to a 
pale red spark. By looking backwards I could see the steps down 
which I had come, so I was not lost, and I knew that this hole in the 
ground had narrow metes and bounds. The old man was right: there 
was in it rubbish and nothing else. By dint of much feeling about, 
and casting occasional rays of light upon objects in reach, I made out, 
in one corner, what appeared to be part of a cheese-press, of itself of no 
moment, but there was a bit of an old book in it, and this I pocketed. 
Then on and on from corner to corner, but nothing strange or won- 
derful was found. Old garrets, of late, had become commonplace, and 
I had been hoping much from cellars as promising new hunting grounds. 
It was very provoking. As I neared the door I noticed a slight break 
in the wall, with what seemed the neck of a bottle projecting from it. 
Drawing it from its long-time resting-place, it proved to be a quaint 
green gies bottle of curious shape, one of the “Jersey Pines” glass- 
works product of more than a century ago. The lantern, at this mo- 
ment, suddenly grew bright, as if it was thrilled by the discovery, and 
I read in the flash “ Currant wine, 1802.” I gave my lips an antici- 
patory smack, and, with firm grip on my treasure, passed to the wel- 
come sunshine, never thinking I was on another’s ground. 

“What you got ?” asked the old man. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Too big for nothin’, and in a bottle, too. Let’s taste.” 
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There was nothing else to do, and, calling to my companion, we ~ 
went into the kitchen. My precious wine must be sacrificed. I handed 
the bottle to the old man to open, which he did, pulling the bit of 
waxed corn-cob with his teeth quite dexterously. In the green glass 
tumblers that he had previously set out, no trace of the wine’s color 
could be seen, and the atmosphere of the kitchen effectually prevented 
our detecting any fragrance, did it exist. The two tumblers were 
nearly filled, and offered us; we took them with thanks, and at the 
same moment brought them to our lips. Instantly they were with- 
drawn, and, with a bound that would have done credit to an athlete, 
the mathematician made for the spring-house, and I was less precipitate 
only because of my more sluggish limbs. What gallons of water it 
needed to wash away the horror that hung about our lips! 

“Say, fellers,” remarked the old tenant, for he soon followed us, 
“that was pretty tough. Seems to me that was hoss liniment, if I 
know the smell.” 

Somehow I did not care to talk as we strolled down the lane, and 
I noticed that my friend was not only morose but extremely mathe- 
matical in all his movements. Even his constant but suppressed excla- 
mations of disgust and efforts to blow his moustache from his mouth 
were at regular intervals. Then, to make amends, as if the guilty 
party, I tried to divert his thoughts by recurring to events prior to the 
mishap, and asked to what lines he referred when we were interrupted 
at the spring-house. “ Were they straight, curved, or crooked ?” 

“ Not as crooked as your wine; but it was Wordsworth’s lines that 
I meant : 

A jolly place, said he, in time of old, 
But something ails it now: the spot is curst. 


I believe it now.” And he gave a vigorous blow at the hair which he 
fancied was still dripping with liniment. “Your fly-away method is 
all well enough sometimes, but it doesn’t hurt to mix it with a little 
mathematical precaution occasionally. You jump at conclusions, and 
then swear black is white in spite of the facts as subsequently deter- 
mined. Of course it was only spoiled wine, you'll say, and not vile 
liniment.” 

“Why, of course.” ae 

“Well, it’s a pity you didn’t see the twinkle in that old codger’s 
eyes when we turned into the lane.” 

“What did he say ?” 


“Say! Nothing; but he looked volumes.” 
Charles C. Abbott. 
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HE preacher speaks, and heaven above seems clear to earthly sight ; 


The poet sings, and earthly things are clothed in heavenly light. 
Nellie Frances Milburn. 
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A FRIEND TO THE DEVIL. 


Be PEEVY, although he was growing old, had a wide-spread 

reputation in the region of Pine Log Mountain as a powerful man 
and a desperate fighter. He was a Georgian, and a type of the angular, 
lank, bony fellows who crept along the Blue Ridge from Virginia down 
to the wild country of the Cherokees and became known far and near 
as mountain-men. Six feet and three inches tall, broad-shouldered, 
very muscular, and with nerves of steel, he made himself the tyrant 
of his neighborhood. 

“T air boss of these yer diggin’s,” was his oft-repeated boast, “ an’ 
they air goin’ ter take the’r med’cine w’enever I say fer em to. Ef 
any feller don’t jes’ like my way o’ doin’, w’y, jes’ let ’im mention it, 
an’ J’ll climb his frame an’ mek er gin’ral ramshack of ’im afore he 
kin grunt. That’s w’at I’ll do; an’ I'll do it s’prisin’ quick, too.” 

During the great war Bud Peevy undertook to be neutral ; but, 
being hard pressed by the Confederate conscription officers, he declared 
in favor of the Union and betook himself to the woods. When peace 
came, he returned to his mountain cabin and resumed his old occupa- 
tion of bullying everybody in the Pine Log region. 

He was now near seventy: years old, long-haired, shrivelled, his 
beard almost white and tangled like a witch-ball; and his massive 
shoulders drooped so that his long bony arms swung forward, giving 
him the appearance of being about to take up some great burden. 

A man like this would not be apt to have any warm friends, and 
would be sure to count his enemies by the score : still, Budd Peevy did 
appear to possess the confidence and respect of at least one notable 
person in the neighborhood, and he certainly gave every outward sign 
of reciprocating this flattering regard in the fullest way. 

This friend of Peevy’s was an aged negro, known as Old Black 
Abe, a short, heavy-set, powerful freedman, whose passion for whiskey 
and the banjo was as deep-seated as his unlimited self-importance and 
whimsical religious impulses. 

Bud and Abe, the white and the black, were very intimate, especially 
during those periods when Abe’s big two-gallon gourd was not empty 
of whiskey. Such carousal as they held in the negro’s cabin it would 
be improper to describe. Abe knew scores of odd songs, ludicrous, 
religious, sentimental, or pathetic,—songs (many of them composed by 
him) full of the peculiar flavor of negro life and thought. Bud liked 
these and their half-barbaric accompaniments: they had a strangely 
exhilarating influence upon him. 

At least two or three times each week, just after nightfall, he 
wended his way over a low spur of the foot-hills to Abe’s cabin, 
pushed open the creaking door without the ceremony of knocking, and 
went.in. Usually he did not leave the place until long after midnight, 
and then with steady though drunken step he would go slowly back to 
his own house. 
Vout. LVI.—17 
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The mountaineers, who had suffered much at Bud Peevy’s hands 
without resenting it in any but the least effectual and most sporadic 
way, thought and talked a great deal about this preference shown by 
him for the companionship of a black negro. It was a scandal to the 
Pine Log settlement. They could endure being knocked and cuffed by 
him upon smallest provocation; they could even deem it a sort of 
doleful yet well-grounded honor to carry the scars of an unsuccessful 
scuffle with him ; but to have a white man, and particularly so great a 
white man as Bud Peevy, put to shame the entire community by open 
and unqualified association with a negro was indeed hard to bear. _ 

They discussed the matter whenever they came together, provided 
that Bud himself was not present, and suggested divers plans, none of 
them ever acted upon, for putting a stop to it... Gradually, as such 
things will in an isolated country neighborhood, this subject became 
the common thought about which everybody was more or less eloquent 
when beyond earshot of the offender. 

The most active and talkative person in this regard was Gabe Holly, 
a strapping young fellow, just out of his teens, who had recently gained 
two or three fights of some importance, at least in his own eyes, and 
who was looking around for other victims of his prowess. 

Down at Keeter’s still-house one night the discussion was very full, 
and Gabe Holly led the company at every point. It was moonlight, 
and some eight or ten men were lounging upon rude benches in front 
of the still-house door. On one hand was a dense thicket of pine 
bushes, on the other rose a vertical cliff of limestone, in the chinks 
of which the pewees had their nests. Behind the still-house a dark 
hollow, with vine-covered trees and a noisy little spring-stream, cut its 
way into the gloomy, arid foot of the mountain. 

If space permitted, some richly picturesque incidents touching the 
history of this little still-house might be recorded here. The sanction 
of law was unknown to the place, and of course its processes were 
surrounded by an atmosphere of furtiveness which detracted nothing 
from the romantic interest which is always engendered by outlawry. 
It was indeed a veritable moonshine distillery, safely hidden in a fold 
of the mountain. 

The jug had been handed around twice or thrice, and Gabe Holly 
had found more than the usual exhilaration in its contents. Naturally 
enough, he began to swagger as he enlarged upon what he called the 
“ puserlanermosity” of the whole settlement tamely submitting to the 
domineering will of old Bud Peevy. 

“T’d hate ter hit the ole man,” he said, “ for hit’s not becomin’ ter 
me, a stout an’ wigorous young man, ter be a-jumpin’ onter er gray- 
headed an’ wrinkled-faced person what’s a-past his prime o’ life, but ef 
he do keep up a-foolin’ long o’ me he’ll ketch it yit, an’ ketch it mighty 
bad, an’ thet’s jest what’s the matter of Sally.” 

“Yer a-talkin’ right brave, Gabe,” remarked old Uncle Liphas 
Sneed, as he puffed away at his pipe; “ but I’m erlowin’ ’at ef Bud 
Peevy’d walk up ter ye sorter suddent-like jest about now ye’d bounce 
mighty nigh outen yer hide, ye’d be so blame’ skeered.” 

“ Mebbe ye think so,” retorted Gabe ; “ but yer thoughts air poorty 
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much like yerself: they don’t ermount to er hill o’ beans. I’m not 
erfeared er you ner Bud Peevy nother. I kin jest mop up a cow-pen- 
full o’ all sich.” 

Old Liphas Sneed chuckled reflectively for a moment, and then 
said,— 

“T see yer now a-moppin’ up Bud Peevy. Ye wudn’t be_er 
mouthful fer ’im, boy.” 

“No, ner a half er mouthful, nother,” chimed in Sol Fox. 

“‘T don’t take back nothin’ ’at I says,” exclaimed Gabe, rising and 
striking the palm of his left hand with his right fist, making a report 
like a pistol-shot, “an’ I hev said ’at I kin mop the very face o’ the 
yearth with ole Bud Peevy, an’ sf 

That sentence was, with tragic promptness, cut short in the speaker’s 
mouth. A giant rushed like a beast of prey out of the thicket and 
fell upon Gabe with a low growl. 

“ Ye kin, kin ye?” 

Up went the young man into the air, where he was whirled and 
tossed about, receiving meantime sundry resounding spanks of the 
most orthodox application. 

“Ye kin, kin ye?” 

Gabe’s coat was torn off his back, his hat was trampled underfoot, 
one of his shoes was shaken from its place and went sailing away into 
the thicket, and a resonant ripping sound told of the strain to which 
his trousers were being subjected. ° 

“Ye don’t take back nothin’ ’at ye says, eh? I wudn’t nother, ’f 
T’s you!” 

The men all sprang to their feet and looked on in startled wonder, 
which was not unmixed with admiration of old Bud Peevy’s artistic 
handiwork. 

“Ye kin mop the face o’ yearth wi’ me, kin ye? Well, mop away, 
sonny !” 

His remarks were punctuated with slaps and shakes and gyrations 
which made Gabe’s body appear as though it were going through a 
renovating machine. 

“Time ye’s beginnin’ wi’ the moppin’ business, hain’t it? ’F I’s 
you I’d commence right now. Sooner ye begins the sooner ye’ll git 
through a-moppin’ me.” 

When at last he flung Gabe down and seated himself upon him, the 
poor youth was unable to offer any audible objection or to signal even a 
mute protest. 

“ Han’ me thet jug,” said Peevy. “I’m kinder dry sence Gabe 
Holly mopped the face o’ yearth wi’ me. Hit’s poorty tough on a 
feller ter be mopped up by Gabe Holly. Wonder w’at’s become 0’ 
Gabe: I don’t see ’im anyw’eres.” 

About a week after this, Daddy Kirkindall, the famous mountain 
preacher, a man hirsute, corrugated, and of epic eloquence, came into 
the Pine Log settlement and called a “protracted meeting” at the 
Aiken school-house. The revival that ensued was phenomenal. It 
appeared as if everybody was joining the church,—everybody except 
Bud Peevy and Abe, the old freedman. Even Gabe Holly ventured 
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— at the mourners’ bench, although he could not quite get re- 
igion. 
, Bud Peevy, while not free from certain hereditary qualms, made 
much fun of the evangelist and his methods. 

“‘ Ther’s thet there ole eejit of a Daddy Kirkindall,” he remarked, 
“er bawlin’ an’ er prayin’, an’ them ignorant crack-heads o’ folks jest 
a-goin’ pine-blank erstracted a-lis’nin’ to ’im. They certingly is the 
derndest fools ’at ever was.” 

He spoke with reckless vigor and spleen ; but deep in his heart, as 
has been the case with most infidels, he harbored, much against his will, 
an unconquerable fear of the devil. From his earliest childhood his 
dreams had been haunted by the apparition of a demon of conventional 
make-up and demeanor, a long-tailed, sharp-eared, fiery-eyed, black, 
and altogether terrible being, whose cloven foot and fanged caudal 
extremity were foils for a set of white tusks that protruded from a 
mouth the lips of which were drawn into a cold and immovable grin 
of rage. For Bud’s parents had been superstitious as well as religious, 
like most good mountain-folk. 

“Dat ole debil gwine git yo’ yit, Mars’ Peeby,” Abe often re- 
marked ; “an’ w’en-he do git yo’, hit’s goo’-by to yo’ po’ soul, sho’s 

0” bo’n.” 

Treat it lightly or philosophically as he might, Bud found that this 
vision of the arch-demon grew with his years and strengthened apace 
with his experience of life. The protracted meeting had its effect, 


Daddy Kirkindall was not one of those gentle and loving ministers 
who preach only “Christ and Him crucified :” he preached the devil 
and him justified in filling up a great brimstone furnace with refractory 
but extremely combustible sinners. His eloquence was descriptive 
rather than argumentative or logical ; he fairly photographed hell, and 
portrayed the Prince of Darkness with no mean artistic power. 

Bud Peevy found himself going to the school-house every night, 
merely to enjoy the chilly, startling sensation which came of listening 
to those singularly vivid sketches of damnation. It was like meeting 
his old friend the devil in a new place and under more favorable 
auspices, There was a realistic and practical show of detail in these 
word-pictures which had been wholly wanting in his dreams. 

By degrees the Satanic impression, so to call it, deepened and took 
on perspective, until, as he walked homeward through the woods after 
meeting, he began to enjoy the creepy luxury of imagining a gruesome 
demon lurking under every bush and behind each lichen-grown frag- 
ment of rock. So hardy was his nature and so strong his will, how- 
ever, that he controlled with ease the terror he felt, and even coolly 
planned his method of defence in case he should be attacked by the 
devil in person. 

“The Ole Boy hev got ter be a mighty much of er man ef he kin 
climb Bud Peevy’s frame,” he would mutter to himself as he trudged 
1 “ Ef ever he do try it, I air a-goin’ ter wa’m ’is ole hide, ef I 

in. ; 

The stars and the moon, now past its full, gave a strange light to 
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the thin ragged woods of the mountain, and the shadows, wavering and 
uncertain, took on vague shapes, grotesque, half beast, half human, 
flitting and faltering here and yonder. The wind moaned in the pines, 
and the owls hooted in the distant dark hollows. 

“T air the boss o’ this yer settlemint,” he reflected, “an’ ef the. 
devil wants anythin’ outen me, w’y, yer I air, an’ let im come an’ git 
it. Ef I hain’t wo’th er comin’ arter, I hain’t wo’th er havin’, thet’s 
w’at’I says. And besides,” he remarked, changing his tone and chuck- 
ling atrociously, “ the devil he air my bes’ frien’, an’ he’s not er goin’ 
ter play me no sneakin’ game. I’ve allus treated ’im right, an’ he’s 
got nothin’ ag’in’ me.” 

Once or twice he and Abe went together to hear Kirkindall ; but 
Abe was a Baptist (nominally, at least), and had no sort of sympathy 
for Methodist ways. Indeed, with true African frankness, he admitted 
that in his belief the devil himself was a Methodist preacher. Still, 
Daddy Kirkindall’s peculiar and startling eloquence went deep into the 
negro’s imagination, stirring up the lowest dregs of his racial supersti- 
tion and setting strange religious fears to gnawing at his heart. His 
eyes began to wear a haunted look. Doubtless Bud Peevy’s most un- 
orthodox and recklessly irreverent way of belittling the devil’s power 
and authority deepened Abe’s sense of impending danger, for he was 
nearly all the time remonstrating and trying to have an end of such 
impiousness. 

“‘ W’y don’ yo’ be lak yo’ brudder Mark, de grabe-digger ?”” he would 
insistently and querulously demand. “ He don’ go roun’ temptin’ de 
berry life outen Satan.” 

Bud, however, was incorrigible; his peculiarity increased rapidly 
with evident reference to the progress of the revival at the school- 
house. 

Gabe Holly tried hard to get religion, but every effort was thwarted 
by one overweening drift of passion. This was his desire to have re- 
venge upon Bud Peevy for what he had done to him. 

“Es to a-gittin’ o’ religion, I could git thar with both feet in 
amazin’ style,” he said to Daddy Kirkindall privately, “ef hit warn’t 
fer a certain*appertite o’ mine ’at’s er worryin’ me so ’at I cayn’t eat, er 
sleep, er git religion, ner do nothin’ else. I wants religion, an’ wants 
it bad; I’m er needin’ of it in my business, cayn’t see jest how I kin 
git erlong ’thout it; but hit air pine-blank no use er talkin’, my ap- 
pertite, wat I mentioned jest now, hit won’t let me git thar in any 
decent sort o’ style.” 

The crude and virile old evangelist, understanding this appetite of 
Gabe’s to be that for strong drink, and knowing how vulnerable a soul 
is just after it has “sobered off,” finally told the young man to go and 
satisfy it, and then, when it was all over, to come straightway to the 
meeting and once more besiege heaven from the mourners’ bench. 

“Git the devil outen ye, Mr. Holly,” he exclaimed, with dramatic 
energy, “even if ye hev ter gorge ’im ter do it, an’ then come erlong 
straight ter the Lord. Hit’s not wo’th while ter be foolin’ erbout the 
matter; time’s er flyin’, an’ death air ’proachin’, an’ hell air er heatin’ 
all the while, an’, fust thing ye know, in ye’ll go headfo’most, kerslunge, 
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an’ then hit air everlastin’ too late! Go right off an’ git red o’ yer 
p’isen appertite, an’ then ye kin do somepen like.” 

This was absolute relief to Gabe Holly’s conscience, and forthwith 
he felt like a new man. 

Daddy Kirkindall pretty soon approached Bud Peevy on the great 
subject of salvation, bringing forward the devil and a vivid glimpse 
or two of Sheol as the chief enforcements of his argument; but Bud, 
though inwardly scared, was outwardly incorrigible. 

“Parson Kirkindall,” said he, glaring shrewdly and almost bale- 
fully out from under his shaggy brows at the equally sardonic-looking 
minister, “I’d hev ye ter know ’at the devil he’s a ole friend o’ mine, 
an’ I hev er pow’ful respect fer ’im. Ye s’pose fer a instant ’at I air 
goin’ ter treat the ole feller like er dog? Now, w’at I air got ter say 
ter ye air jest this: You go on ’bout yer one-hoss preachin’, an’ leave 
me an’ the devil ter fix up our own little matters. Me ’n’ him air all 
right. An’, besides, I air got no use in the worl’ fer yer talk. Yer 
racket ’bout hell-fire an’ damnation cayn’t no more skeer me ’an nothin’ ; 
an’ es fer the Ole Nick, w’y, him an’ me air kinder partners like; we 
air sorter runnin’ the thing ’bout yer in kerhoot.” 

It need scarcely be said that Daddy: Kirkindall deeply resented 
this impious rebuff. He spoke of it frequently to the brethren and 
sisters. One of his sayings went the rounds of the settlement, bandied 
from mouth to mouth in whispers and sly undertones. 

“At the middlinist portion of his wicked heart Bud Peevy air a 
rotten an’ o’nery coward,” was his remark, “an’ ef he war to meet 
some animal in the road, an’ thet thar animal looked jest a speck like 
unto the devil, thet thar Bud Peevy ’ud run clean over Pine Log 
Mounting ’ithout ever a-stoppin’ er a-takin’ of er single breath.” 

Everybody sanctioned this, when Peevy was not present, and it 
especially pleased Gabe Holly, who took the thought to heart and gave 
it much consideration. 

“T bet I could fix myself up like Ole Scratch,” he one day re- 
marked, swaggering as of old, “an’ skeer thet thar blamed ole rooster 
clean outen the State of Georgy any night.” 

“Mebby ye’d better try it,” suggested Nubby Aikin, sarcastically, 
with a sly allusion to the ridiculous affair over at Keeter’s still-house. 

Sol Fox and Liphas Sneed added some irony by remarking that 
“Ef Bud Peevy hed made two er three more yanks at ye an’ er 
mixed ye up er leetle more afore he sot down onter ye thet night, ye 
mought er skeered ’im er great sight wuss.” 

he Jaugh was aimed at Gabe wherever he went. Even at the 
school-house meetings, where Daddy Kirkindall effectively kept up his 
bellowing and soul-curdling evangelism, he was aware of something in 
the atmosphere which taunted him and made game of him. 

The hardest to bear were the sly, indirect remarks of the women, 
and especially excruciating was it when Sally Bean, the girl of his 
heart, said to him, in the presence of her mother and four sisters,— 

“T hev hearn o’ folks ’at got shook up right peartly fer a-talkin’ 
too biggety. Hit hev been said ’at the gamest men don’t blow the 
whole endurin’ time.” 
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All such things circulated in the neighborhood, for tattle was like 
the blood of the body social in the Pine Log region, and Bud Peevy 
relished keenly the deep and humiliating discomfiture of his youthful 
antagonist. 

“ Mebbe he won’t bloviate so numerously yereafter,” he growled 
upon occasion, and, drawing down his grizzled brows until they almost 
covered his small, wicked eyes, he rubbed his rugged hands together, 
as if itching for another chance to “ mix thet thar o’nery leetle rooster 
up like er co’n-dodger.” 

It was plain to everybody that Gabe Holly was growing desperate 
under the nagging and teasing of his friends. He went about looking 
like one who cogitated dark and desperate deeds. 

“‘Shedn’t be s’prised ef Gabe do take some unbeknown ’vantage o’” 
Bud Peevy yit,” said Tucker Mobley, the justice of the peace. “Gabe’s 
grit ter the backbone, an’ spiteful ’nough ter do anything ter git even 
wi Bud. ’F I’s Bud I’d be a-lookin’ out right. peart fer fear Gabe’d 
’sassinate me.” 

Meantime, despite the revival, Bud Peevy and old black Abe did 
not neglect their orgies down at Abe’scabin. With a big gourd bottle 
full of “mounting jew” whiskey and plenty of cob pipes and tobacco, 
they sang wild songs and danced wild dances, picked the banjo and 
played the fiddle, and, in a word, fairly raised the roof with their up- 
roarious and irreverent mirth. Bud would mimic Daddy Kirkindall’s 
preaching, and Abe, forgetting both superstition and religion, when 
sufficiently inebriated, would reproduce his prayers; then together they 
would sing snatches of the revival songs. Their favorite stanza was 


“Oh, the devil's got his eye on the sinner, 
Look for the breaking of the day ; 
Every day he roasts one for his dinner, 
Look for the breaking of the day!” 


One night after Bud had sawed the strings of his fiddle in twain, 
and after he and Abe had drunk many deep draughts of the mounting 
jew intermixed with all manner of hilarity, one of them proposed a 
break-down. 

No sooner mentioned than begun. Abe seized his banjo, Bud ad- 
justed some dry rib-bones between his fingers, then, both of them singing 
at the top of their voices, the music and the dance made the rickety 
old cabin rock to its foundation chunks : , 


‘*Houn’ dog in de dinner-pot, 
Lick, lick, lick ; 
Chicken in de bread-tray, 
Pick, pick, pick!” 


It was densely cloudy, and raining a little. The darkness out-doors 
was of that peculiar sort seen only when the moon and stars are ob- 
scured by the heavy, leaden and watery sheets which let fall the fine 
mist-like rain blown from the east. The silence, in which the cabin’s 
noise made the only break, was wide and profound. Not even an owl 
was abroad. 
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“ Pick my teeth with er white-oak rail, 
Ketch de debil by de tail ; 
Wa’m my feet by de coals o’ hell ; 
Eat hot sulphur, tastes right well !” 


This snatch roared forth by Bud was too defiant for Abe’s cowardly 
conscience. He quit dancing at once. His blood rancold. His teeth 
chattered. 

“ Tell yo’ w’at, Mars’ Peeby,” he gasped, “dat won’t do. Yo’s gwine 
too fur wi’ dis yer foolishness. De debil step in yer fo’ yo’ knows it, 
an’ den wha’ we be, I’d like ter know?” He rolled his eyes solemnly. 


“ How d’ye do, ole Uncle Nick? 
Gi’ me a swaller o’ hot lead, quick ! 
Soak me good in b’ilin’ ile, 
An’ smooth me off wi’ er red-hot file!” 


sang Bud in response, while he shuffled over the rattling puncheons of 
the floor, wagging his grizzled head. ; 

“ Lis’en !” exclaimed Abe, cowering and trembling, as a strange 
sound came in through the chinks of the cabin. 

“ Lis’en ter w’at?” inquired Bud, stopping in the midst of his most 
fanciful step. “TI hain’t a-yearin’ nothin’.” 

A scratching, scrambling noise at the low, broad window-hole, 
then a crescendo howl of blood-curdling power was followed by an 
awful growl. 

Abe’s eyes dilated enormously and looked like great white disks 
of porcelain. His face fairly shrivelled with terror. 

It was an indescribable expression that flashed over Bud Peevy’s 
features. It is certain that his whole frame quivered convulsively, and 
his attitude was that of one whose entire being had been suddenly dis- 
organized. His lower jaw hung loose, as if about to drop off and fall 
upon the floor, and his little eyes, far back under his unkempt brows, 
were round, glaring, and expectant. He let fall the rib-bones. 

“Dat’s him!—tole yo’ so. O Lor’, Lor’, come down!” chattered 
Abe, like one demented. “Oh, fas’en de do’, quick!” he added, in 
utter helplessness. “He gwine ter come in! He gwine ter come 
in! Lis’en! Lis’en!” 

A long watery billow of wind broke over the cabin, sifting a fine 
spray of rain through the many faults of the pine-board roof, and 
again that unearthly howl swelled up and died away into a demoniac 
growl whose low notes were like thunder in the ears of old black 
Abe. 

The door shook ; the next instant it flew open, and in stepped— 
the devil. 

With a yell of absolute despair Abe sailed out through the window- 
hole like a great black bat, and fell with a crunching sound, helpless, 
but industriously praying, on the ground below. 

“O Lor’, don’ let ’im git me! Swa’ ter goodness I hain’t done er 
fing lately, Lor’, but steal one leetle bucket er taters fom Mars’Sol 
Fox. O Lor,’ let ?im took Mars’ Peeby an’ le’ me erlone!” 

Inside the cabin, meantime, there was a tragic scene. A huge 
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amorphous animal, with horrible protruding teeth, cloven feet, and 
fiery eyes, was advancing upon Bud Peevy. It waved its barbed tail 
and uttered sounds for which there is no expression in words. Its be- 
havior, stiff and automatic, suggested infinite capacity for outrage. 

“O Lor’, ef yo’ please, sah, re’ch down an’ distu’b dis doin’s ; stop 
hit right in de middle!” continued Abe. “ W’en de debil git frough 
wid Mars’ Peeby, w’y, jes’ grab ’im by de tail an’ fling ’im back whar 
he’long to! Lor’, dis one time don’ neglect yo’ juty !” 

“ What ye a-wantin’ yer?” Bud hoarsely demanded, grimly pulling 
himself together, and, as soon as he could get enough breath, advancing. 
“ Who’re ye a-lookin’ fur?” 

“ You-ou-00-00 !”’ responded the awful voice, and Satan clumsily 
whisked his tail. 

Bud recoiled, but his will was far from subdued, and his cunning 
was fast asserting itself within him. 

“Hain’t I always treated ye right? Hain’t I stood up fer ye 
an’ been a friend to ye?” he inquired, his voice, though unsteady and 
peevish, ringing with somewhat of his old courage and obstinacy. 

“ No-o-0-00-00h !” was the bellowed answer of the slowly advancing 
demon. 

“O Lor’, come down, come down!” whined Abe, grovelling under 
the window in the rain; “hurry up, Lor’, an’ don’ fool roun’ any, er 
hit’ll be no use! Hustle up, I tole yo’ !” 

Bud Peevy thought of a myriad of things at once as he slowly 
backed away from his awful opponent, eying him askance. 

“Don’t ye come too close,” he presently said, “ fer, devil er no 
devil, I air not erfeared 0’ ye. I air ready fer ye.” 

His voice and his manner belied his words, and Satan continued to 
advance. 

Abe, lying under the window, too badly shaken up and hurt by his 
fall to try to run, and beginning to lose faith in the efficacy of prayer, 
bethought him of a ruse. If he could get Bud Peevy to run away the 
devil would likely follow him, and so he would be rid of the satanic 
presence. 

“Jump frough de do’, Mars’ Peeby, an’ den run like de debil was 
afer yo’! Run, I tell yo’, run!” he yelled, with all the persuasiveness 
he could muster, 

“Yah-hoo-ah-woo-oo-p!” screamed Satan, at the same time lunging 
toward Bud Peevy. 

Instead of running, as Satan had expected, Bud gave a counter- 
lunge and seized his majesty for a rough-and-tumble trial of strength. 

“ Hit’s good-by devil er good-by Bud, one er t’other,” he muttered, 
as he set himself doggedly to the task of hurling the monster through 
the window-hole. “I’ve been er frien’ ter ye all my life, an’ now ye’ve 
done gone back on me, an’ I’!] thump hell out’n ye ef I kin, an’ by 
hoky I jes’ think I kin.” 

It was a terrible struggle. Bud had already tired himself by 
dancing, and then the surprise of Satan’s sudden visit had tended to 
weaken him ; but he could not be weak at worst, and now he was put- 
ting forth all his reserve of power. 
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“Gor A’mighty ! he’s got im! he’s got’im !” cried old Abe, as he 
heard the onslaught. ‘“O Lor’, hustle right down heah quick, fer I’s 
er needin’ ye deb’lish bad! Come like er streak er greased lightnin’, 
Lor’, fer he’s gwine use up Mars’ Peeby in erbout er half er second, an’ 
den he pile right out heah onter me an’ jes’ ruin me all up! Hurry 
long, Lor’, I tole yo’, ef yo’s eber gwine ter!” 

Just then there was a loud straining sound in the cabin, as Bud 
Peevy with a grunt of intense effort heaved the devil high and flung 
him headlong through -the window and let him fall upon Abe’s head 
and shoulders. 

“Glory halleluyah! Quit dat! Le’ me ’lone now! Oh, Lordy! 
Lordy! Quick! quick! take ’im off! take ’im off!” screamed the 
almost dying negro. “ Fo’ de Lor’ sake, amen!” 

Bud Peevy, victorious and furious, seized a long hickory ox-gad 
that stood in one corner of the room, and, armed with it, rushed out 
through the open door-way in pursuit. 

Satan had just risen from the prostrate form of Abe when Bud 
emerged, whip in hand, and forthwith assailed him. Then began a 
race which ever since has been famous in the Pine Log region. _Pell- 
mell through the fields and woods they ran, Bud close to the devil’s 
heels and plying with all his might the loudly whacking gad. The 
rain fell and the wind blew, but no wind, no rain, could deter the man 
who felt that a friend had proved a traitor. Bud was bound to make 
Satan feel his masterhood and his vengeance. 

“Git back ter yer usual place o’ business,” he stormed, plying the 


gad with the vigor of rage, “an’ don’t ye ever ask ernother favor 0’ 
._ me. I air pine-blank done wi’ ye fer good an’ all, ye ’fernal ole 


scoundrel you !” 

On they rushed, waking the sleepers in the cabins as they passed. 
The gad never missed its aim ; the devil screamed with pain and leaped 
high into the air at every stroke. They tore along like a storm. 

“T’ll make ye hop, blast yer ole red-eyed, fork-tailed, butter- 
toothed, sinner-roastin’ hide! Git up and git, an’ don’t ye ever let me 
set eyes onter ye any more! I air boss o’ these yer diggin’s, devil an’ 
all !” 

At length the hide fell off the devil’s back as he ran, and Bud 
Peevy at once recognized, in the darkness as it was, the familiar form 
of Gabe Holly. He did not miss a stroke on this account, however, 
and the discovery of the fraud added new strength to his arm. 

“Ye kin mop the very face o’ yearth wi’ me, kin ye?” he cried, 
renewing the still-house memory. “Oh, ye kin, kin ye?” 

The gad hissed like some fiery serpent as it leaped around Gabe’s 
flying legs, and it stung like a scorpion. 

“Ye never takes back nothin’ ’at ye says, don’t ye!” roared Bud. 

Gabe rushed, panting and screaming for help, to his own home and 
bolted right in. Bud stopped at the yard fence and let the much 
frayed gad fall from his weary hand, then turned away and trudged 
slowly back to his cabin. , 

“ Bet thet thar little rooster’l] hev mighty sore laigs ter-morrer,” he 
muttered, as he chuckled and took off his torn and rain-soaked clothes, 
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then tumbled into his bed. “I must ’a’ cut em mighty nigh in two 
wi’ thet thar whirp 0’ Abe’s. An’ didn’t he squeal anyhow!” 

He grimaced approvingly and went to sleep. His conscience was 
quite at ease. 

Poor Gabe was indeed very sore, nor was his physical pain the 
worst part of his suffering. 

ey story got abroad forthwith, and Gabe Holly never heard the 
last of it. 

The “joke onto” him could not grow stale.in the antiseptic atmos- 
phere of the Pine Log region, where it still drifts around, like a dried 
leaf. 

“Thet’s w’at er man gits w’en he tries ter play the devil in er - 
practical way endurin’ of a revival,” remarked Daddy Kirkindall. 
“ But hit’s done ’im good; he went ter the mo’ners’ bench an’ got 
happy right erway arter thet thar whalin’ ’at ole Bud Peevy guv ’im. 
Hit air a good sarvice ter religion, an’ one more soul air led ter salva- 


tion. Thank the Lord !” 
Maurice Thompson. 
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ee cowboy, like the buffalo, is fast becoming extinct. In the 


dawn of the new century now approaching he will be regarded 
as a curiosity.’ Ten years hence he will almost have attained the 
dignity of tradition. History, which embalms the man in armor and 
exalts the pioneer, holds a place for him. The niche may be a modest 
one; but he has had his part in conquering a new country, and no 
impartial record of _Western evolution can omit his picturesque figure. 
Before civilization devours his identity, let us try to detain it a moment 
in its real likeness and garb. 

Dwellers in the long-settled communities scarcely realize how great 
a change has come over the Far West during the last decade. Ranches 
there will always be,—ranches for grain, hay, fruit, and blooded live- 
stock,—but not for the rearing of range cattle. Yet the time is in 
easy memory when there was a craze over the cattle business; when 
the cowboy was king at Dodge City; when hundreds of educated 
young men went West to share the hardships of herders. To-day the 
cattle ranches are deserted, or mortgaged, or turned into farms. A 
more advanced intelligence has penetrated the possibilities of irrigation, 
and water is reclaiming the wilderness once given over to the long-horn 
steer. 

The decline of the range-cattle industry has been as amazing and 
rapid as was its rise. The business is not simply suffering from stag- 
nation; it has almost ceased to exist. Early in the eighties a beef 
steer running on the range represented forty dollars; one-fourth that 
sum would pay for him now. Thirty dollars was the average price 
for a cow with a calf at her side; now whole herds are disposed of for 
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six dollars a head. Ever since the drop in prices ten years ago the 
cattle men have courageously and hopefully clung to their herds, 
That is, they clung to them until about the beginning of this decade, 
when one big company after another went to the wall. 

Men whose hopes ran high in the flush days of the “ cow business” 
find a melancholy interest in recalling their infatuation with it all. 
Open and earnest was their contempt for any other means of money- 
making, however large and certain the returns. The creation of cities 
was a correlative interest of the big beef industry, and fortunes in 
many cases awaited the investors in town lots. But the true “cow- 
man” had no thought for such humble occupation or inglorious rewards, 
Others might crawl on the ground, making money in some ignoble 
pursuit. For his own part, the way to wealth was plain and broad 
enough ; and he rode it in lordly style, with a word of pity for those 
who trudged footsore along the trail. 

This conviction of their superior calling took quick hold on the 
minds of the young men from the East. They fell in easily with the 
freedom of the new life, and soon learned to despise the old. Uncon- 
sciously they were affected by the cowboy’s disdain for anything beyond 
his environment ; and they showed it in a hundred tricks of dress and 
attitude and even speech. Next to New-Yorkers, there is no one in 
this country so well satisfied as the cowboy of the inferiority of all 
persons and things outside his own immediate vision of the United 
States ; and even this feeling had its bearing on the complacency with 
which the more sophisticated ranchmen regarded their chosen pursuit. 
I recall now with amusement the bewildering sense of astonishment, 
the confused impression of pain and shock and incredulity, that came 
over me on hearing the unguarded confession of a certain cowman. 
This cowman had prospered, then met with-reverses. He was disposed 
to despondency, and his thoughts turned to town lots. It was in the 
early days of the Kansas City “boom ;” and he said, “I wish I’d put 
my money in that town instead of in cattle. Might have doubled 
what I had and lived like a white man.” 

This remark foreran the general revulsion of feeling that was soon 
to overtake the infatuated ranchers; but at that time it merely seemed 
to me an isolated piece of apostasy beyond my analysis. 

This supreme content with his condition is an element of cowbo 
character that colors all his actions, His point of view is that of the 
man on horseback. He represents the aristocracy of the plains; and 
while some persons who follow their vocations on foot are even allowed 
under stress of circumstances to become his employers, it is only the 
sternest necessity that makes him dismount. What the ship is to the 
sailor, the pony. is to the cow-puncher,—a term which his American 
levity prefers to cowboy or vaquero. One who sits in the saddle for 
years becomes the antithesis of Anteus, who gained strength by each 
contact with the earth. The cowboy, in common with the Spaniard 
and the Comanche Indian, is at a disadvantage when he walks. Like 
Shelley’s skylark, he is a “scorner of the ground.” The personality 
of horse and rider is in a measure merged ; the one without the other 
is only a part of the whole. 
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So the Texas anecdote is credible enough. It relates that a cow- 
boy looking for work was offered the employment of digging a well. 
“Can I do it on horseback?” was the query and covert: stipulation. 
Of equal credibility is Lieutenant Revere’s story anent the provincial 
governor in California. This official was careless enough to cross the 
street without the aid of his horse. Falling, he broke his leg on some 
obstruction. A Chicago man would have sued somebody ; but the 
‘governor discerned the real cause of the accident, exclaiming, “ ‘This is 
what comes of walking on the ground.” 

When the nature of certain work on a cattle ranch compels him to 
the earth, the cowboy clings to his accoutrements. In a country free 
from alarms I have seen him digging post-holes hampered by his 
heavy six-shooter and chaperajos. When put at the humiliating task 
of planting potatoes—which he afterwards ate with much relish—I 
have observed that he removed neither his gun nor his huge spurs. 

The cowboy’s attitude towards his employers from the East has 
generally been one of amiable toleration. He recognizes them as a 
necessary adjunct to the business,—a source of supply of broncos to 
“bust” and cows to “punch.” The owners do not suffer in conse- 
quence. Under the supervision of a foreman or manager who is him- 
self a good. “cow-hand,” the “puncher’s” peculiar ability, tireless 
activity,—on horseback,—and contempt for hardships make him a 
valuable man. He knows what he owes himself rather than what he 
owes the owners; but the distinction does not impair. his usefulness. 
I have even known it to be an advantage. For example, I once over- 
ae this conversation between two cowboys at the Fort Wingate post 
trader’s : 

“ Heerd you quit the Hashknifes,* Jim. What’s hurtin’ that out- 
fit? Looks like all the top hands wuz pullin’ their freight sence Andy 
ran ag’in’ that greaser’s gun.” 

“ Andy” had been the manager of the ranch under discussion. A 
month previous to this conversation he was murdered in a quarrel with 
a Mexican sheep-herder, and the company had filled his place with an 
Eastern man named Perkins. 

“Tt wuz this a-way,” explained the chance historian of the Hash- 
knife defection. ‘The company had made a contrac’ with a Kansas 
feller for a lot o’ steers, an’ we’d rounded up the herd at the railroad. 
They wuz mos’ly smooth an’ plum fat, barrin’ a few that wuz locoed.f 
But what does a tenderfoot like Perkins know ’bout steers? You sabe 
Milton Young? Well, he’s been a sort o’ summer boss sence Andy died. 
Knows more ’n a minute ’bout a cow than Perkins ’ll learn while he’s 
gettin’ bald. Milton he’d been out with the wagon sence the killin’, 
an’ this wuz the first time he’d met up with Perkins. ‘Howdy? sez 
he, an’ then I see him sort o’ sizin’ up the new manager.” 

The narrator, a bit out of breath, paused to make his story more 
effective, rolled a cigarette, and continued : 

“That Kansas feller knows his bizness. He’d kinder kalkilated, 





* So called from the company’s cattle brand. 
t Made foolish by eating the poisonous “loco” weed. 
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as I’d put it up, on the ignerance o’ this here tenderfoot. They wuz 
more’n a thousan’ steers rounded up, an’ the Kansas feller he only 
wanted five hundred. ‘My contrac’,’ sez he, ‘’lows me to cull ’em.’ 
An’ with that he rid in among ’em an’ started to cuttin’ in bunches o’ 
one. Didn’t ’pear like he seen nothin’ much but the locos an’ a little 
bunch o’ short threes in the herd. When he’d cut out all the ornery 
ones, he kep’ right on with them as wuz a little undersized ’longside 
the biggest. Milton he wuz a-holdin’ the cut, an’ sayin’ nothin’: 
didn’ mind a reasonable cullin’ o’ the herd. But when the Kansas 
feller’d cut out ’bout four hundred—pickin’ an’ choosin’ all the time— 
Milton he sez in a perfeckly perlite way to Perkins,— 

“<¢ Wot in h—!] air you lettin’ him do?’ 

“«Wot do you mean?’ sez Perkins, kinder taken ’back that a 
common cow-hand should speak to him at all ’thout bein’ spoken to. 

“*T mean do you aim to let him take the pick all through? He’s 
got the rise of his bunch now, an’ still a-cullin’.’ 

“< W’y, it’s rulable,’ sez Perkins, kinder stiff like, ‘to let him pick 
a percentage. It’s in the contrac’”’ 

“This made Milton hot. ‘Contrac’ be d—d! sez he. ‘Never 
wuz no contrac’ that could make tenderfeet out o’ the Hashknife outfit. 
Now you let me run this thing.’ 

“ Perkins wuz for actin’ a little biggety ’bout it; so Milton jes’ up 
an’ sez, ‘ Now you drag it, or I’ll wear you out.’ An’ Perkins drug 
it; ’cause Milton’s one o’ the best cowmen in this country, an’ he 
would ’a’ worn Perkins out. So we did our own cullin’, an’ then the 
hull outfit quit. Couldn’t work for a man like Perkins, nohow.” 

But the cowboy is not always entertaining. His conversation some- 
times arrests and holds you when you least expect it, but oftener the 
flow of ideas is not more stimulating than talk at an afternoon tea. 
His remarks run to reminiscences of how Bill Winters broke the muley 
cow and Roy Jackson’s cutting horse pitched with him into the arroyo. 
His horizon is bounded by the cattle range, and the natural history of 
the cow is not inexhaustible. Yet this man has been a factor of civil- 
ization. He is among those who lead the way through the iron age 
of a new country to the threshold of its golden era. The worst that I 
know of him is outweighed by the respect I have seen him show 
women. In the Southwest, to be sure, his inclination is to irresponsi- 
bility and shiftlessness ; but farther north he is another man. On the 
whole, he averages well with other human beings of few opportunities 
and many disadvantages. Now that his occupation is gone, his dis- 
tinctive traits are disappearing. Dismounted, and deficient in any 
knowledge apart from cow and pony, he has turned to freighting 
and bar-keeping,—occasionally to “grangering.” Ever since Achilles 
“ punched” cows for King Admetus, the cowboy in all climes has 
claimed kinship with things classical. But the pastoral life in its large 
sense is nearing the end. As a final word, may not there yet arise 
another Maurice de Guérin to write an obituary for the last of the 


Centaurs ? 


William Trowbridge Larned. 
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THE PLEASURES OF BAD TASTE* 


SECOND PAPER. 


BY taste, as we call it, is often but the manifestation of a strong 

individuality and an artless nature. There is something lovable 

in any man who would paint his house crushed strawberry and put 
cast-iron statuary in his yard, like the offending neighbor of whom a 
recent writer tells us. For there is a sincere reaching after beauty, a 

touch of poetry and imagination, and a child-like spirit. We might 
perhaps prefer a different manner of displaying these estimable quali- 
ties; but for the qualities themselves we should have unqualified re- 
spect. Far beneath him in ssthetic sensibility is the man who feels 
no oppression from dulness and monotony, who voluntarily selects a 
section of a tenement-block for a home, and dwells content in a house 
which he knows only by the number. One may not uncharitably feel 
towards him as Dickens did towards the lover of cold boiled veal. 
The owner of the pink dwelling has joys of which he can have no 
conception. 

But not all who live in tenements are negative and colorless souls. 
There is in our own city, in a long, expressionless row of houses, each 
the fac-simile of all the others, one which we never see without a feeling 
of gratification, and of liking for the unknown tenant. There evi- 
dently came to him one day an uncontrollable longing for differentia- 
tion; and he arose and painted the sloping roof of his veranda in 
broad stripes of blue and red, so proclaiming himself to the world 
a beauty-loving soul, and doubtless bringing down on his head the 
anathemas of his more genteel neighbors. 

It is a pleasure to see that even among the conservative higher 
classes there is now a marked revolt from precedent and uniformity ; 
though the result is not infrequently a bewildering array of towers, 
buttresses, and battlements in unexpected places, novel combinations, 
an intemperate indulgence in stained glass, and a wild mingling of 
styles. 

‘ These naive brick-and-mortar day-dreams are not seldom painful 
to the eye; but the more gingerbread fortifications, the more orders of 
architecture, that go to the making of the home of one simple American 
citizen, the keener our thrill of sympathetic delight. For if a man 
likes that kind of thing, he likes it exceedingly, and we can but rejoice 
with him. 

Perhaps, after all, aversion to incongruities is not a natural and 
spontaneous feeling, but an acquired priggishness. The pictured boat, 
with a real little wooden stern stuck on it, that excited the passionate 
admiration of young David Copperfield, would have appealed strongly 
to any child, from its very incongruity. A boat entirely of wood, or 





* See our issue for February last, p. 253. 
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entirely drawn on paper, would have been utterly flat and uninteresting 
in comparison. 

The real silver crowns which ‘simple-minded devotees place on the 
heads of painted saints in the Continental churches undoubtedly give 
to the donors a degree of pleasure far beyond any possible effect of 
legitimate art. Bacon says, “There is no excellent beauty that hath 
not some strangeness in the proportion.” 

So it is not improbable that there is something more satisfying in 
a building with salient features than in one perfectly harmonious. 

There is, at any rate, an ideality about useless balconies, inaccessible 
towers, and medizval window-slits, which is refreshing in this utili- 
tarian age. ere 


The people of bad taste are people who know what they like, which 
is a gift emphatically rare among those who only sin against beauty 
en masse and with the sanction of authority. For them there are joys 
in every art, in every department of life, of which their contemners 
know nothing. The anxious effort to be correct, to follow precedent, 
is fatal to any real enjoyment. Watch the faces of the crowd at any 
‘exhibition of pictures. On how many is there any sincere pleasure 
and appreciation? On four out of five there is a shifting, uneasy ex- 
pression, a simulated enthusiasm, and an evident feeling of being on 
dangerous ground. It is refreshing to turn from these to the honest 
fifth person, however lamentable may be his choice of objects of ad- 
miration. 

It was our fortune once to accompany one of these uncorrupted 
spirits to a sculptor’s studio. This particular child of nature, as it 
happened, had no eye for the beauties of pure form, and pretended to 
none: the exhibition was a depressing failure. On our way out, how- 
ever, her glance fell upon a genuine little snake, in a bottle of alcohol, 
and all the latent enthusiasm of her nature awoke. She overwhelmed 
the courteous sculptor with questions as to its history and congratula- 
tions on its “cuteness,” and departed well satisfied. 


The so-called people of bad taste are easily pleased. The very 
— of this amiable quality consigns them to that despised but 
appy class. Theirs are the brightest faces at the street parade, the 
circus, and the open-air concert. Their breath wafts the mediocre 
writer into fame, and lends wings to the inspirations of the popular 
composer. On them the organ-grinder depends for his daily bread ; 
for them flourish the chromo and the tea-store lithograph. 

It is no inconsiderable gift:to have the power of seeing beauty in 
ugly things. But perhaps we should call nothing ugly which some 
eye finds beautiful. It is more profitable to search for the point of 
view which will reveal to us its beauty. - 

In every healthy nature, certainly in every healthy feminine nature, 
there is a love of beauty, and a longing for esthetic expression,—a 
longing which very often can find vent only in crude and homely 
ways. 
From. this craving spring the prodigies of worsted-, needle-, and 
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wax-work, the fabrications of shells and fish-scales, the wreaths of 
hair flowers, the wildly decorated pottery, which find a place in every 
democratic exhibition of woman’s work. 

We have sometimes stood, not without wistfulness, before some such 
piece of handiwork which was manifestly wrought from pure love of 
the beautiful, and sought for its occultcharm. Many a time this charm 
is hidden from sophisticated eyes, and reveals itself only to the simple- 
minded. But to those to whom it is visible it is beauty, and has the 
cheering and elevating power of beauty. Through these creations, 
which move the mirth of scornful spirits, there has come into many a 


bare and stunted life the exquisite joy of the artist. 
: Annie Steger Winston. 
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io good friend of mine, Andy Lefferts the globe-trotter, who 
wanders up and down the by-ways of the earth in a vain search 
for an abiding-place in which he can dwell in content, had directed m 
course to the big and bustling resort on the Jersey coast, with its card- 
board city of many hues on one side of its miles of broad board walk, 
and the tossing lines of Atlantic surf on the other. “Go,” he had 
said, and I had gone; “ Tarry there,” and I was tarrying; “ Contem- 
plate the race and rejoice,” and I was contemplating and, at times, re- 
joicing. There had been no error in trusting to his wisdom,—a man 
who had failed to find a restful spot for himself could be depended 
upon to point out a place ideally fitted to the needs of any of his 
friends,—and for a fortnight life had gone smoothly and pleasantly in 
the noisy town beside the sea. The coast after the interior, sloping 
sands after stretches of fat loam, the crowds after neighbors a quarter 
of a mile away, holiday abandon after the rigid decorum of a New 
England colony in the Middle West,—these things had been inviting,. 
invigorating, inspiriting. But when the novelty waned—and wane it 
did in the course of two weeks—the panorama of the beach began to 
pall, and Lefferts’s protégé to pine for a sight of one familiar face 
among the teeming thousands of strangers. 
; It was then that I rediscovered Adams,—Charlie Adams, the good 
chap who had helped me out of more than one scrape at school when 
he was in his last year and I in my first of laborious gropings after 
ideas hid in the labyrinth of tongues dead but left unburied, to the 
lasting grief of English-speaking youth. We had not met for years, 
but I recognized him on the instant, and clapped him on the shoulder 
as eagerly as ever I grasped the plank he tossed me in the old days 
when he was teaching the art of swimming, by the heroic method, in 
the six-foot pool behind the school grounds. It heartened me mightily 
to come upon him once more, and the meeting seemed to please him as 
well, Arm in arm we strolled along the board walk, boys again for a 
little, in spirit if not in years. He had gone into art, he told me, had 
Voi. LVI.—18 
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studied in Paris, and now he was back in New York, settled down, he 
believed, to his life-work. 

“ At the old thing,—an artist once an artist always, I suppose?” 
said I, half idly, although with entire desire to hear that he had pros- 
ered, 
Adams’s arm stiffened in mine, and there was a pause before he 
answered ,— 

“Tn a way, yes. But I am out of the regular line, so to speak.” 

“ What? Not painting now?” I asked, in surprise. 

“Only rarely, and then for amusement. My vocation is rather 
exacting for a good share of the year.” 

“T’m a bit sorry to hear that,” said I. “’Tis a solace gone. You 
see, I’ve plumed myself on being able some day to claim acquaintance 
with a famous artist, and that’s a hope of the sort a fellow cherishes 
like a Mayflower silver spoon. Are you out of art altogether ?” 

“ Hardly that,” he answered, hastily. “ Really, it’s—it’s—well, 
you may call it applied art. There’s a living in it; which is more than 
I could ever say for painting.” 

“‘ That’s encouraging,” said I; “but I don’t retract what I’ve said ; 
there’s a shattered idol to go to the waste-heap along with the cracked 
crockery. Think of the masterpieces which are not and will not be. 
Possibly, though, you turn out masterpieces now ?” 

He laughed somewhat grimly, and seemed at first to think the 
remark unworthy of comment; but, after a little, he said, a trifle 
sarcastically ,— 

“Some people call them that; but it’s not likely any of my tri- 
umphs have penetrated to the bucolic region you tell me you’ve in- 
habited. Come, old man,” he went on, in a cheerier tone, “ let’s drop 
the shop. Dine with me. You must have news of the old crowd, 
and I want to hear it.” 

We dined together that night, and the next, and the next. By day 
we were often in company, and by night we smoked in sweet accord on 
the broad porch of the hotel. In three days I had recounted to him 
much of my own doings, and had obtained some idea of his, rather by 
inference than by anything he told directly, for so far as his business 
was concerned he was extremely reticent. It was clear that he pos- 
sessed a considerable income, and it was altogether probable that the 
amount was fixed,—in short, that he was on a salary. There was a 
regularity about his expenditures which suggested a deliberate schedule. 
He dressed well; his cigars were costly, and he smoked but one brand, 
of which his supply seemed to be unlimited ; at dinner he drank light 
wines of price; his room was one of the most desirable in the hotel, 
and for it he paid a correspondingly undesirable rate. His circle of 
acquaintance seemed to be singularly limited, and more than once his 
words aroused suspicion that it pleased him to find very few New- 
Yorkers at the hostelry. Again, his occupation, whatever it might be, 
had wrought a great change in his voice and manner. As a boy, ie had 
been beiaemaly and roughly good-natured ; as a man, he was, as & 
rule, almost oppressively courteous and nice in his choice of words. 
Having little else to do, I fell to speculating about him, with a notion 
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of figuring out. his vocation in spite of his patent desire to keep it from 
me. It was a somewhat ungenerous effort, to be sure, but he was the 
only friend I had within fifty miles. 

Lefferts, pausing in one of his journeys to spend an hour or two 
with the man who had flattered him by heeding his counsel, told me a 
little of Adams’s fortunes, 

“You know he went to Paris,” quoth the traveller. “He was 
there for five years, and worked like a beaver all through his stay. He 
aimed to be a figure-painter, and men who knew him there tell me he 
became a better anatomist than many surgeons. But there was some- 
thing lacking in his painting, and he could not remedy the trouble. 
One day the great man under whom he was studying came up to him 
while he was at work, and glared over his shoulder. ‘That is not 
good ; but you will never do better,’ said the master. I suspect Adams 
recognized the justice of the verdict; at any rate, he dropped out of 
that studio. When I next heard of him he was in New York, where 
he had found a field in which he prospered, I’m told.” 

“He says he’s doing something in applied art,” said I, “but he 
isn’t communicative about it.” 

“ Doesn’t tell you the character of the business, eh ?” 

“No. But I’vea theory. He’s getting a salary, and a good-sized 
one; he must earn it by virtue of his education in art. Very likely 
he’s a designer, say of wall-papers or carpets. I’ve heard experts get 
fancy pay for such work ; but maybe he feels it’s a degradation for a man 
who strove to be a painter.” 

Lefferts looked at me curiously fora moment. “ You’ve a logical 
mind, my boy,” said he, “and that’s all Pll say about Adams. He 
has a right to his mystery, I suppose, and you have an equal right to 
try to solve it.” And then he branched off to other topics, which oc- 
cupied us until his departure. 

I asked the ex-artist that evening how long he expected to remain 
at the resort. 

“Probably a week or so,” he answered, carelessly. ‘“ Any par- 
ticular reason for wanting to know ?” 

“Yes, I have one,” said I. “A note reached me to-day, saying 
that some people I know are due here to-morrow. They’re a pleasant 
family. I’d like to have you meet them.” 

“ Not from New York, are they?” he asked, quickly. 

“No. They’re Westerners.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said he, in a tone of relief. ‘“ You understand, 
when one sees New-Yorkers the greater part of the year he prefers 
acquaintances from other parts of the country when he’s summering. 
Don’t you see the point?” . 

“No, I don’t,” said I. “Provided people are agreeable, what 
difference does their residence make ?” 

“ A great deal.” And thereupon he would have argued the matter 
at length, but, for the sake of peace, I gave in without delay, for the 
question had stirred him after a fashion for which I could by no means 
account. There is no profit in attempting debate when one party to the 
discussion is very much in earnest and the other has no particular con- 
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viction on the matter at issue; it is too much like contesting a right 
of way with a land-slide. Yet, even when I had conceded that very 
likely he was right, he talked on in the same strain with a persistence 
nie grew monotonous and led to my bidding him an unusually early 
-night. 

. The Western delegation arrived the next morning, and took quarters 
at the hotel in which Adams sojourned. There were four members of 
the party,—a dignified elderly woman, her daughter and her niece, girls 
of more than average attractiveness, and her son, a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, of bookish taste and slight physique, who showed great skill in 
evading the surveillance of his womankind and slipping off to retired 
nooks where he could enjoy his favorite authors undisturbed by warn- 
ings as to the state of his eyes and his constitutional need of fresh air 
and exercise. The presentation of Adams took place soon after the 
appearance of the party, and for the next five or six days he and I saw 
much of them, as was natural enough, for their acquaintance among 
the summer population was almost as limited as our own. It was all 
very delightful, this holiday-making beside the sea, with a pleasant 
informality about it and that charming sense of comradeship which 
thrives in such conditions. Most of the time we were a little band of 
four, for Mrs. Merrill was a lenient chaperon, and the boy was only too 
glad to evade all companionship ; but, as the days slipped away, by in- 
sensible degrees the four became two twos,—which outside of pure math- 
ematics is a distinction with a difference. Adams and Margaret Mer- 
rill seemed to find a good many common interests, and Nellie McArthur 
and I always got along famously, for we were chums of some years’ 
standing. The pairing-off, however, was not fated to proceed very far 
without attracting Mrs. Merrill’s attention. She called me to her one 
evening, and, after a somewhat transparent attempt to lead up to the 
topic easily, commenced to talk of Adams. 

“ He is an artist, I believe you told me,” she observed, with a fine 
effort at carelessness. 

“¢ Artist’ is an indefinite term nowadays,” said I. “Some people 
restrict it; others make it wide enough to take in skirt-dancers and 
barbers. I don’t know exactly where he comes in, but probably some- 
where between the extremes.” 

“You can’t mean that he’s in the class with the barbers——” she 

n. 
“Of course not,” I broke in. “What I mean is just this: he 
studied painting abroad under the best masters, and afterwards, probably 
for financial reasons, dropped painting and went into something else in 
which his special training is of advantage. . What it is I don’t know. 
He merely told me that it is a form of applied art. It seems to be 
lucrative.” 

“ Ah, applied art?” said she, questioningly, and yet with a note of 
relief in her tone. 

“‘ Probably designing of some sort,—very possibly in the wall-paper 
way. I’ve heard there’s plenty of money in that business. Whatever 
he does, though, he’s a good fellow, and that’s the great point.” 

“ As a rule, yes; but in particular cases ” she checked herself, 
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and added, “ You know I have what may be old-fashioned ideas on the 
subject. Besides, he will be here at least another fortnight.” 

This change of plan on Adams’s part was new to me, but I was glad 
to hear of it, although it was curious that he should have confided 
more in somebody else than in his old friend. That fact deserved con- 
sideration. 

“What are you two conspiring?” asked a fresh voice, and, glancing 
up, I saw Miss Merrill standing behind her mother’s chair. Miss 
McArthur and Adams were beside her. 

“ Nothing wicked,” Mrs. Merrill answered, promptly. “ We were 
talking about occupations, and I am afraid I was lecturing. I can’t 
resist the temptation sometimes. I was saying that no man should 
engage in an unmanhly vocation; that there should be nothing in his 
work of which he should be ashamed. But one lecture is enough for 
an evening, and I’m going in-doors.” 

She left us looking at one another in more or less embarrassment, 
and for a time conversation languished. It did not surprise me at all 
when, later on, after the girls had disappeared, Adams asked me to 
smoke a cigar with him. 

‘Mrs. Merrill aimed that sermon at me,” said he. “Now, I 
want you to tell me, if you may, just what she meant.” 

“ Why,” said I, with the usual friendly blundering clumsiness of a 
man in such a predicament, “she—she was—um—riding a hobby. 
Yes, that’s it; I’d been getting a mile or so of it, but, you know, no 
hobby was ever a quarter horse. You arrived just in time for the final 
sprint by the grand stand ; that’s all.” 

“She manifested a good deal of earnestness.” 

“Tt’s her way. Then I may as well tell you, too, that she has 
strong prejudices. Her husband served through the war with great 
distinction, and her brothers are big, rugged fellows who are never 
happy under cover. She thinks every man should have a war record, 
or, if he is too young for that honor, should be either in one of the 
professions or else in something in which he has to use muscles as well 
as brain. That her boy is so puny is the greatest cross she has to bear. 
She’s a Spartan mother when it comes to athletics,” 

“Feel that!” cried Adams, raising his right arm. I laid my hand 
upon the biceps, and as the muscles contracted the arm seemed to grow 
as hard as an iron bar. ; 

“Why, man, you must be in training,” I said, in surprise. 

“Very near it,” he answered. “Is there any suggestion of effem- 
inacy about that arm? Do I look like a weakling ?” 

“ More like a gymnast.” 

“ Any reason to believe that my business interferes with physical 
development or makes the practitioner unmanly ?” 

“None,” said I. “ But that’s a strange question.” 

“ Possibly,” he answered, curtly, and then strolled on in silence, as 
if he repented his display of excitement or feared further queries. A 
few moments later he tossed away his cigar and rather abruptly bade 
me good-night. 

In the following week I racked my brains more than once in vain 
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efforts to solve the problem my friend presented. Curious as I had 
been from the first regarding the mystery he took such pains to main- . 
tain, there was arising a new reason for anxiety which might develop 
to the point of justification for a thorough investigation. Something 
more than mere friendship was growing between Adams and Margaret 
Merrill. They were together much of the time; he was teaching her 
to swim, and lately they had taken to sketching some picturesque bits 
of the neighborhood ; nay, they had gone so far as to read a deal of 
poetry in company, and very love-lorn poetry it was. The girl’s 
mother, after her remarks on walks of life, seemed to have relapsed 
into content with the situation, and her cousin had become almost an 
open promoter of the intimacy. Now, I had a sincere regard for 
Adams, but it had its limits. For instance, my faith in him was not 
so complete that I could willingly see him engaged to the daughter 
of a family from whom I had received many kindnesses, unless some 
assurance were given that his vocation was above reproach. In spite 
of the present truce, her mother might develop active hostility, largely 
directed against me, in case he failed to meet that requirement. Ina 
way I stood in the place of a sponsor for Adams ; there could be no 
comforting denial of the responsibility. In fact, I had come to feel 
the acute interest of the man who, having put something in the stove to 
thaw out, is waiting for events to prove whether it is a coupling-pin or 
a stick of dynamite. 

One bright morning, with a breeze from the ocean tempering the 
heat, we started off for a drive inland, in a conveyance capacious enough 
to accommodate the whole party, Mrs. Merrill and the boy included. 
Adams handled the reins, and Miss Merrill was perched beside him, 
the rest of us being stored away in the space behind their high seat. 
We were not very comfortable ; there was more dust than was desirable, 
the roads were deep in sand in places, and the boy fidgeted. Very 
glad were we all, no doubt, when the ex-artist pulled up his steeds in 
the shade of a tree and pointed to a collection of ramshackle structures 
near by. 

“Tt looks like a picnic-ground gone to seed,” said he. 

“ Let’s explore it,” I suggested, for the boy was becoming an un- 
bearable neighbor. 

Mrs. Merrill preferred to remain where she was, but the others 
gladly fell in with the plan, and, alighting, we strolled about the 
apparently deserted premises. We were looking at the gaunt supports 
and sinuous track of a roller-coaster, when a native, as shabby as his 
surroundings, emerged from one of the shanties. 

“Want ter ride on the coaster? Only a nickel a head,” said he, 
insinuatingly. 

“Tt seems dreadfully rickety,” said Miss McArthur, doubtfully. 

“Qh, it’s puffectly safe, ladies,” urged the native. 

“TI should like to try it: it must be delightfully thrilling,” cried 
Miss Merrill, and she commenced to climb the steps to the platform 
from which the cars began their descent. 

“Really, it looks risky,” Adams protested, but he followed her, 
with the native at his heels. Two cars were at the starting-point. 
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“Get into the second one, lady,” advised the man in charge. 
_® It’s got a cushion; front one ain’t. I’ll get it out of your way all 
right.” 

: The girl stepped into the vehicle he pointed out and seated her- 
self. 

“You’re not going to back out, Mr. Adams?” she asked, smiling 
up at him. 

“ Honestly, I doubt the safety of this machine,” he answered, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Please don’t venture it, I beg you.” 

“Oh, I’ve determined to have the ride. But if you are afraid-——” 

It was too direct a challenge for him to argue further. Without a 
word he stepped into the car and took the seat behind hers. 

“‘ Now,” the native announced, “ I’ll run the first car down, just to 
show you everything’s safe. When I get far enough I’ll yell to you. 
Then, mister, you just get a purchase on that upright and give a good 
shove, and off you go.” 

He stepped into the first of the carriages, gave it a vigorous push, 
and went dashing down the steep grade. The track swept in a rough 
spiral down from the highest point of the structure, along a part of 
which three tiers of rails showed, the one above the other, like rounds 
of a gigantic ladder, and ten or twelve feet apart. Across the first 
of these narrow shelves the pilot sped in safety, his chariot’s wheels 
rattling over the rails at the merriest of paces. A few seconds later, 
having whirled around the back stretch, he was flying along the second 
ledge, and as he glanced across to the starting-point he raised his hand 
and shouted to the pair above to begin the descent. Adams obeyed, a 
little slowly, it seemed to me, for by the time his car was fairly in 
motion the native was shooting across the lowest shelf. As the owner — 
reached the curve at the end of it, another sound mingled with that of 
the wheels; there was the crash of splintered wood, the track gave 
way, and the car and its occupant were hurled to the ground, a dozen 
feet below. 

I heard a gasping cry from the girl beside me, and shouted a hope- 
less warning to the occupants of the following car, as I dare say a man 
safe on the bank above Niagara would shout to another being swept over 
the Falls. And then, with the horror which holds one fast and in- 
capable of motion, I stood waiting for the catastrophe which seemed 
inevitable. There was no way to check the speed of the car on which 
the pair were rushing to destruction. As they dashed out upon the 
second level, Adams rose from his seat and stood an instant swaying 
above his companion. Then his hands shot above his head and caught 
desperately at a stout cross brace between two uprights, his body swung 
like a pendulum, the car sped out from beneath him, and he fell heavily 
to the track. Then, like a flash, he threw himself over the ledge of 
the narrow platform and clambered down the upright to another brace, 
to the middle of which he drew himself. He was now right above 
the rails along which the car was speeding, and, as it approached, he 
wound his legs around the cross-bar, and, dropping from the support, 
hung head downward above the track. A second later he had seized 
the girl in his arms and lifted her clear of the car. She kept her 
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head, that was evident, for she gained a footing on the boards very 
quickly. Slowly and painfully he drew himself up to the brace which 
. had stood him in such good stead, and then he dropped to the track 
beside her; and the pair of them stood looking down at us, seemingly 
far less excited than the spectators of their performance. 

How we greeted them when they descended to earth, how we picked 
up the native from under the second car and sent for a doctor to set 
his broken arm and his broken leg and to sew up a gash in his head, 
and how we praised Adams for his achievement, are matters of detail. 
My friend, though, declined to be made a hero. What he had done, 
he insisted, was a trifle, a mere trick of the gymnasium. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Merrill thanked him with tears in her eyes and an uncertain 
voice, and Miss McArthur showed similar signs of emotion, while the 
boy looked at him with the adoration which youth, bookish or not, 
reserves for men of muscle, and I tried to make a speech of congratu- 
lation and broke off abruptly almost as soon as I had begun. Mar- 
garet Merrill said nothing at all to him, a course which filled me first 
with anger, and afterwards, when there had been opportunity for 
reflection, with suspicion that the morning’s incident boded ill for the 
peace of mind of Adams’s sponsor. 

We drove back to the hotel a very silent and a very thoughtful 
party. Adams, once in his room, told me—what I should have known 
—that he had wrenched himself badly in his feat in mid-air. 

“T expect I’m in for a limp for some days,” he said, rather grimly. 
“ Luckily, though, I’m going away to-morrow; and it won’t .matter 
very greatly in the city.” 

“ You’re going ?” I asked, in wonder. “ Why, old man, I’d hoped 
you —_ good for a stay till our friends flit westward. ‘They’ll miss 

ou sadly.” 
a esnttledions, go I must,” he replied. 

“ Have you told them ?” 

“No; that is, not all of them.” 

I did not press the question. It seemed wiser to seek Miss 
' McArthur and confer with her upon the situation. She was engaged 
to a man out West, and her judgment in the affairs of affection 
deserved attention. She had not heard of Adams’s plan for an early 
departure, but she was pleased at the news. 

“Oh, of course he will have to go now,” she added. “ He’s far 
too much of a man to remain.” 

“ He’s all right,” said I, “but I don’t see your point.” 

“ After what has happened and what he said to her?” 

“Said to her? He had no chance to say anything. I noticed 
particularly that they hardly spoke after the rescue,” said I, with just 
pride in my powers of observation. 

Nellie McArthur laughed. 

“There’s no doubt that you have keen perceptions—for a man,” 
said she. “But, if you were close to the girl you loved and thought 
both of you were dashing on to death, don’t you suppose you could 
manage to say a great deal very quickly? Now, don’t you really think 
you could ?” 
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“ But how about the girl? What would she do?” I queried, per- 
plexedly. . 

“You’ll have to ask her—when your time comes.” 

With that she laughed again and hurried away to look after her 
cousin, leaving me to a season of contemplation of the many sides of 
the female nature. 

Adams went away early the next morning, so early, in fact, that 
he must have been half-way to New York before our usual breakfast- 
hour. A brief note told me that he had decided to take the first train, 
and expressed a hope that we might meet again; but there was no 
mention of his city address. Evidently he was determined to keep 
his secret, whatever it might be; and now that he was out of the way 
my interest in it might. have decreased, had it not been for a growing 
desire on the part of Miss McArthur for light upon the problem which 
had puzzled me from the beginning. Bit by bit, the reason for her 
curiosity was revealed. In the course of his last evening at the Beach, 
Adams and Mrs. Merrill had had a long tée-d-téte ; the lady, spurred 
on by the day’s incident, had striven, at first diplomatically and after- 
wards more directly, to cross-examine him, and finally, completely 
baffled and out of temper, had mounted her pet hobby and ridden it 
to a stand-still. Consequently the man who had saved her daughter 
was now deep in her bad books, the daughter was listless and pre- 
occupied, and the other girl was pestering me for information which it 
was not in my power to give. 

“From your aunt’s present attitude I can’t see that an Adams 
encyclopeedia would make her favorable to him,” I told Miss McArthur 
= day, when for the twentieth time she was harking back to the old 
subject. 

vt Oh, you don’t understand her,” said she, rather contemptuously. 

“No, I don’t; but I might if you’d answer this conundrum,” said 
I. “If a dozen men look at a thing one way, how many dozen ways 
will one woman look at it?” 

“That depends upon the woman,” said she, very airily. “I told 
you you didn’t understand.” 

It must be said that the missing one had taken the life of the party 
with him, and when, a week or so later, there arose a decent excuse for 
a run into New England, I improved the opportunity. It was arranged 
that I should meet the others in New York in ten days and we should 
make the trip West in company. Chance brought me back to the 
metropolis ahead of time, but the Merrill contingent was already there. 
“The sea-shore became tiresome, and we had lots of shopping to 

do,” Miss McArthur explained. “Now wouldn’t it be charming if 
we should meet Mr. Adams ?” 

“Very,” I assented, “but there’s little chance of it. His name 
isn’t in the directory ; and as to hunting him up—why, he’s a mere 
drop in this whirlpool of humanity.” 

“But I should like to see him,” she persisted. ‘“ Haven’t you 
heard from him again ?” 

“Not a word.” 

She might have said more, but just then Margaret and her mother 
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came up. Miss Merrill was not looking well, and her mother, too, 
was nervous and a trifle irritable, not attempting to hide her anxiety 
to start westward as soon as possible. 

“‘ But we mustn’t hurry Nellie,” she confided to me. “ You know 
this is the most important shopping she will ever do.” 

“ Trousseau ?” said I. 

“Yes; that is, a part of it. She won’t be married until after the 
holidays, but of course she is only too glad to get some of her gowns 
in New York, now that we are here.” 

For two long days the women haunted the shops with the tireless 
endurance of the sex in such matters, while the boy and I went sight- 
seeing, getting far less satisfaction from our pleasure-seeking than they 

.did from their business. We were to leave the city on the third after- 
noon, but when that morning came so many of their tasks were yet to 
be done that we arranged to lunch together at a restaurant in the 
shopping district, in order that no time should be wasted. The boy 
and I were at the rendezvous to the minute, and, to our surprise, found 
the others waiting for us. 

“We have an important engagement,” Mrs. Merrill explained, 
“and, if you don’t mind, we’ll postpone luncheon for an hour. You 
can come with us or stay here, as you prefer.” 

We elected to accompany them, and soon found ourselves in a little 
room of a big establishment. 

“Nellie is having a very beautiful gown made here, and she is 
anxious to see the chief,” the chaperon whispered in my ear. “It is a 
great privilege, I assure you, to have an audience with him.” 

“ Him 2” said I. 

“Yes, indeed. He must be a Frenchman, for all the subordinates 
call him Monsieur, and he is usually about as accessible as royalty, but 
by rare good luck we’ve succeeded in getting this appointment. If 
only there were a gorgeous functionary to announce us, it would be as 
ceremonious as a court presentation.” 

“ Well,” said I, “let us pray we don’t have to grow aged await- 
ing his pleasure. ‘There’s a train to be caught, please remember.” 

“Hush! Here he comes.” 

A door opened, and a man, who limped slightly, entered. He 
caught sight of us, turned as if to retreat precipitately, and then, 
facing about again, stood looking at us almost like a hunted creature at 
bay. There were three feminine exclamations, and I said something 
which it was as well nobody heeded. But it was left for the boy to 
break the ice with childhood’s happy directness. 

“Why, if it ain't Mr. Adams!” and he gave an inane giggle, 
which seemed to fill the place with unholy levity. The next instant I 
had him by the collar and we were in the anteroom. Close behind us 
was Nellie McArthur, and followjng her in turn, to my surprise, was 
her aunt, who closed the door and towered majestically by it, watch in 
hand. Just five minutes she allowed the pair within, and then her 
daughter appeared, flushed of cheek and bright of eye; and then in 
silence we filed out of the place. Even the bay kept his thoughts to 
himself. It was not until a Pullman was bearing us across the New 
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Jersey meadows that I reminded Nellie McArthur of the errand which 
had had such unforeseen results. 

“Didn’t you forget something?” I queried. ‘“ How about that 

wn ?” 

“ As if that mattered !” she cried, indignantly, and turned from me 
to gaze out upon the marshes slipping by us. Yet I-know the dress 
was not forgotten altogether, for one evening, some months later, its 
owner showed it to me with a merry twinkle in her eye. It was the 
night before her wedding, and she was devoting a little of her precious 
time to my benefit, in spite of the thousand and one demands upon it. 

“So ‘ Monsieur’ did nobly, after all,” said I. “Queer notion of 
his, wasn’t it, to pass fora Frenchman? I suppose, though, his years 
in Paris made that easy for him.” 

“Yes, indeed; he speaks French like a native,” she answered. 
“ But I’ve news for you: he’s to be here to-morrow.” 

“For the wedding? And your aunt?” 

“ At my invitation and with her consent. And Margaret is to be 
my maid of honor, as you know.” 

: “ But your aunt’s old prejudices against—well, against you know 
what ?” 

“ Ah, there have been changes. He is not an employee now,—that 
is what hurt her most; he is a partner.” 

“Qh, a partner!” said I. “That does alter the situation,—in view 
of his saving Margaret’s life.” 

“And in view of his being one of the best men I know,” said 


Nellie McArthur. 
William T. Nichols. 





THE MYSTERY OF SOUND. 
ao out of the question the ordinary phenomena of speech 


and vocal and instrumental music, where the sound-producing 
apparatus is tolerably familiar and its distance from the hearer capable 
of being estimated with a near approach to accuracy,—leaving these 
familiar and readily discernible sounds out of the question, did you 
ever pause to consider the very strange effect that some sounds have 
upon the mind ? 

The effect is mysterious and strange, however, only when there is 
doubt as to the origin of the sound. Then the imagination begins, 
and oftentimes works itself up to singular hallucinations. Darkness, 
whether caused by nightfall or produced artificially, has much to do 
with this mystery of sound. When we cannot see the sound-producing 
agent, conjecture is apt to run wild, and most of the ghost-stories de- 
pend upon no better foundation than this. For instance, in England 
certain sounds may frequently be heard at night coming from the air 
above, and from an déavisible source. It is a kind of whistling or 
prolonged cry. Legends ascribe these sounds to phantoms and ghosts, 
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to evil spirits, or to wandering Jews ; but the truth is that they come 
from birds often known as whistlers, from wild geese, or from plovers, 
which fly at night in large flocks to reach distant feeding-grounds. The 
cry which is uttered by the leader of the flocks during these nocturnal 
flights has, through ignorance of its cause, been regarded as weird and 
mysterious by many superstitious persons, who associate it with im- 
pending evil. 

Sir David Brewster has given an excellent account of a mysterious 
night-sound which would have frightened most persons, but which 
proved innocent and harmless when tested by a steady observer. A 
gentleman heard a strange sound every night soon after getting into 
bed. His wife, who retired earlier than he, also heard the weird sound, 
but not until the husband had got into bed. For a long time no pos- 
sible cause could be assigned, and the effect upon the imagination 
became rather unpleasant. The husband discovered, some time after- 
ward, that the noise came from the door of a wardrobe which stood 
near the head of the bed. It was his custom to open and close this 
wardrobe when undressing, but, as the door was a little tight, he could 
not quite shut it. The door, probably affected by changes in the 
temperature, forced itself open with a dull sound which was over in an 
instant. 

And so many a good ghost-story could be solved by a little atten- 
tion to the sounds resulting from the expansion and contraction of 
wood-work, such as doors, panels, window-frames, wainscoting, and 
furniture. Heard at night when all is still, the sudden creaking of 
furniture in a room is often quite startling, until one comes to know 
that it is due to the weather. 

Generally sound is more audible at night than in the daytime. 
Humboldt noted this when listening to the cataracts of the Orinoco, 
and traced it to the difference in the humidity of the air. The atmos- 
phere is sometimes more than usually opaque or transparent to sound 
as well as to light. Dr. Tyndall has proved this in a striking way in 
relation to the audibility of the fog-signals in different states of weather. 
A little mystery is also due to the fact that we sometimes know that 
sound is being produced by an object visible to us, and yet we cannot 
hear it. Thechirp of the sparrow is inaudible to some persons ; others, 
who can hear the sparrow, cannot hear the squeak of a bat; and all 
of us are at the mercy of a kind of tone-deafness in regard to sounds 
of acute pitch. A singular case of visible but inaudible drumming 
occurred during the Revolution. English and American troops were 
drawn up on the opposite sides of a river ; the outposts were mutually 
visible, and the English could see an American drummer beating tattoo, 
though no sound could be heard. This is attributed to a kind of tone- 
opacity, which affected the air over the river in a particular state of 
temperature and humidity. 

There is, to most of us, much mystery in sounds when they are 
louder than we expected to find them. At Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of 
Wight, when even so small an object as a pin is dropped into a 
certain well, the sound can be heard above, although the well is more 
than two hundred feet deep. At St. Alban’s Cathedral, it used to be 
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said, the tick of a watch could be heard from end to end of that long . 
building. 

Sound can be heard over water a greater distance than over land. 
Dr. Hutton heard a person reading at a hundred and forty feet distance 
on the Thames, while he could only hear him seventy feet off on shore. 
Sound can be heard over ice also, more easily than over land. When 
Lieutenant Foster was wintering in the Arctic region, he found that he 
could converse with a man a mile and a quarter distant, both being on 
the ice in Bowen Harbor. The human voice, it is asserted, has been 
heard ten miles off at Gibraltar, over the water of the Strait., The 
whispering gallery at St. Paul’s is always a mystery to visitors; a 
whisper becomes distinctly audible at the opposite side of the gallery, 
but not at intermediate positions. 

The late Sir Charles Whetstone once made a curious observation on 
sound at the Colosseum in Regent’s Park. Placing himself close to 
the upper part of the interior wall,—a circle a hundred and thirty feet 
in diameter,—he found that a spoken word was repeated many times, 
that an exclamation appeared like a peal of laughter, and that the 
tearing of a piece of paper was like the pattering of hail. 

In the cathedral of Girgenti, Sicily, a whisper can be heard the whole 
length of the building, if the whisperer places himself in the focus of 
the semicircular space at one end. A story is told that long ago a con- 
fessional-box was inadvertently placed at just that spot, that the details 
of a confession were audible at another spot near the entrance to the 
church, and that the authorities were first made acquainted with this 
fact by a ferment arising out of one particular confession. 

Single sounds repeated many times, and whole sentences repeated 
after a second or two, are alike mysterious to those who are not con- 
versant with the scientific conditions on which they depend. Some 
recorded echoes are of very remarkable character. Those on and near 
the Lake of Killarney are very strange. At Woodstock Park, near 
Oxford, it used to be said that an echo would repeat seventeen sylla- 
bles by day and twenty by night,—a statement possibly in need of 
modern modification. An echo on the banks of the Lago del Lupo, 
near Terni, is said to repeat seventeen syllables; while the old topogra- 
phers of Sussex told of an echo of twenty-one syllables in Shipley 
Church. 

Many a mysterious rumbling, a trembling if not a booming, has 
been fajrly attributed to distant cannonading heard over wide stretches 
of sea, and sometimes over land. Supposing the statements to be cor- 
rect, many of the recorded examples are notable. The evening gun 
at Plymouth has been heard at Ilfracombe, sixty miles off. Rather 
more than this is the distance from Holyhead to Kingstown, near 
Dublin, a distance travelled by the sound of a salute from the fleet of 
war-ships. Cannonading off the coast of Essex has been heard at Cam- 
bridge, and off the North Foreland, at London, distances of seventy or 
eighty miles. The booming of great guns has been heard from Messina 
to Syracuse, from Genoa to Leghorn, from Portsmouth to Hereford, — 
distances of ninety to a hundred miles. 

Great explosions of gunpowder, in powder-works and in magazines, 
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are said to have been heard at distances nearly as great as these. Guns 
fired at Carlscrona have been heard in Denmark, across the whole 
breadth of Sweden, a hundred and twenty miles off. At two or three 
places on the coast of Kent, it is said, the cannonading at Waterloo 
was heard, the distance being over a hundred miles. The terrible 
firing of the Federals and Confederates at the battle of Gettysburg 
made itself heard a hundred and thirty miles off; and it is even said 
that the gun-firing at Stockholm was once heard at a distance of a 
hundred and eighty miles, and that the cannonading in the German 
Ocean was audible at Shrewsbury, two hundred miles off. But if for 
cannonading we substitute the mightiest sounds of nature, great vol- 
canic eruptions, we leave such distances far behind: Sir Stamford 
Raffles and other reliable authorities tell us that the tremendous vol- 
canic eruption at Sumbawa Island, in the Eastern Archipelago, was 
heard nine hundred miles away. 

There is often something very mysterious in sounds when we are 
deceived as to the direction whence they come, even when the sounds 
themselves are of a familiar kind ; and if we are deceived both as to 
direction and distance, the mysterious grows in interest. One of 
the best examples of this is an exhibition known as the “ Invisible 
Girl,” pleasing in itself and scientific in action. Inthe middle of the 
exhibition-room is a small globe of copper and brass, suspended by 
strings or ribbons from a canopy, and in contact with nothing but these ~ 
ribbons, except that four trumpet-mouths open from the four sides of 
the globe. On speaking into one of these mouths and asking questions, 
a tiny voice answers from the globe itself, speaking in three or four 
languages, according to the requirements of the questions, and singing 
at intervals, The globe is only a foot or so in diameter; but so com- 
pletely does the voice seem to come from it, and so delicate and subdued 
is it in tone, that the effect produced upon the audience is striking. 
The method of producing these sounds is scientifically complete. A 
framework that surrounds the ball has an air-tube along one horizontal 
bar and down one leg; when a spectator speaks or whispers into one 
of the trumpet-mouths, the sound is echoed by the hollow of the globe 
back into an adjoining apartment, where they are heard by a lady con- 
federate, who whispers back the answer. 

Perhaps the most familiar sounds are those produced by the ven- 
triloquists,—familiar because almost every country fair is visited by 
one or other of these exhibitors; mysterious, because the real source 
of sound does not correspond with the apparent. It lies within the 
province of the anatomist or the physiologist to explain how it is 
that some men can speak as if from the stomach instead of from the 
throat, and without any perceptible movement of the lips; but the 
person who can do this may make himself a most bewildering de- 
ceiver of those who listen. -Our power of determining the exact 
direction whence a sound comes is less than we usually imagine. It 
is said that Saville Carey, who could well imitate the whistling 
of the; wind, would sometimes amuse himself by exercising this art 
in a public coffee-house; some of the guests at once rose to see 
whether the windows were quite closed, while others would button up 
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their coats, as if cold. Sir David Brewster notices a ventriloquist of 
exceptional skill, M. St.-Gille, who one day entered a church, where 
some monks were lamenting the death of a brother; suddenly they 
heard a voice, as if from over their heads, bewailing the condition of 
the departed in purgatory, and reproaching them for want of zeal ; 
not suspecting the trick, they fell on their faces and chanted the 
De Profundis. ) 

A committee appointed by the Académie des Sciences to report on 
the phenomena of ventriloquism went with M. St.-Gille to the house 
of a lady, to whom they announced that they had come to investigate 
a case of aerial “spirits” somewhere in the neighborhood. During the 
interview she heard what she termed “ spirit-voices” above her head, 
underneath the floor, and in distant parts of the room, and she was 
with difficulty convinced that the only spirit present was the ventrilo- 
quistic voice of M. St.-Gille. 

Brewster tells of another master in his art, Louis Brabant, a valet- 
de-chambre to Francis I., whose suit was rejected by the parents of a 
beautiful and well-dowered girl with whom he was in love. He called 
on the mother, after the death of the father, again to urge his suit; 
and while he was present, she heard the voice of her deceased husband 
expressing remorse for having rejected Louis Brabant, and conjuring 
her to give immediate consent to the betrothal. Frightened, she con- 

“sented. Brabant, deeming it desirable to behave liberally in the mar- 
riage agreements, but not having much cash at command, resolved to 
try whether his ventriloquism would be as efficacious with a money- 
lending banker as it had been with the widow. Calling on the old 
usurer at Lyons, he managed that the subject should turn upon the 
subject of demons, spectres, and purgatory. Suddenly was heard the 
voice of the usurer’s father, complaining of the horrible sufferings he 
was enduring in purgatory, and saying that there was no way of ob- 
taining alleviation except by the usurer advancing money to the visitor 
for the sake of ransoming Christians from the hands of the Turks. 
The usurer was terrified, but too much in love with his gold to yield 
at once. Brabant went next day and resumed the conversation, when 
shortly were heard the voices of a host of dead relations, all telling 
the same terrible story, and all pointing out the only way of obtaining 

relief. The usurer could resist no longer; he placed ten thousand 
crowns in the hands of the unsuspected ventriloquist, who, of course, 
forgot to pay it over for the ransom of Christians either in Turkey or 


any where else. 
. Will M. Clemens. 
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ITH shadowy immortelles of memory 
About her brow, she sits with eyes that look 
Upon the stream of Lethe wearily, 


In hesitant hands Death’s partly-opened book. 
Madison Cawein. 
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[. was the intétior of the temple of Buddha. The great bronze god 
squatted solemnly on his jade throne, as if he had grown weary 
in the centuries gone by and sat himself down to wait, and mock, and 
triumph. His was not the face of god, or man, or devil, with its 
scornfully arched brows and inscrutably smiling mouth, but a strange 
mixture of three in one. You saw there the dignity and power of a 
, the cynical cunning of humanity, and the mocking laughter of a 
emon. But there he sat in his cold contemptuous calm and waited 
for his worshippers. 

With faltering steps and tear-laden eyes, a woman, young and fair, 
entered the perfumed temple and prostrated herself before that awful 

resence. 

“Nin, the princely, the beautiful, lies sick,” she moaned. “O 
Buddha, listen to my prayer and grant him life. Smooth the death- 
seal from his icy brow; let the warm blood go rioting through his 
veins; give back to the glassy, staring eyes the light of hope and 
power, and let the glow of health paint his pallid cheeks with the 
crimson tints of the morning. Cold is the grave, and desolate. Alone 
he must sleep in the arms of death, to awake where earthly ties are 
never more remembered. But the world is beautiful, and good, and 
happy. Life is sweet, even to the poor and aged, and sweeter far to 
the young and brave. Blessed Buddha, grant him life for Love’s dear 
sake, while Life and Love are young.” re 

And Buddha watched her dreamily from beneath his half-closed 
lids as she arose and went her way. : 


There came another woman, older, sadder, though scarce less fair, 
and prayed through white set lips ; 

“Nin, the great, the cruel, fights with the death-shadow, and is 
conquered. Even now he stands on the verge of the unknown ; his 
spirit — itself for flight into the realms of peace, perhaps there 
to find forgetfulness forever. Rest, peace, oblivion,—these are the — 


— gifts of the omer Life only is bitter. Life only is merciless. 
im ba 


mighty god, give ck to life and youth and love, for the days 
of life are thick with sorrow; youth is swift-winged and cannot tarry, 
and love has ever cursed the heart that nourished it. Thou knowest, 
O immortal, that to live is to remember and to suffer; and so I plead 
for life for him whose sands are running short. And this I ask for 
Hate’s sweet sake.” 

From her eyes there Jeaped a sudden flame of hate, triumphant, 
unconquerable. And Buddha only smiled in mockery of Love and 
Life and Hate; but Nin lived. 

Kathleen Gray Nelson. 
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